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“What  men  lack  most  is  knowledge  of  God.”  (Fenelon) 


am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega, 
the  Beginning  and  the  End/' 


The  Missionary  works  that  men 

“may  know  Thee , the  only  true  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent  ” 

(St.  John  17:3) 
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To  whom  shall  They  go? 


St.  Francis  Xavier  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  missionaries  in  Christian 
history.  One  hundred  Canadian  youths  in  Scarboro’s  Seminary  and  Novitiate 
pray  to  him  for  the  courage  to  imitate  his  efforts  to  teach  Christ  to  the  world. 


These  same  young  men  also  look  to  you  for  help.  They  need  your  financial 
assistance  in  order  to  carry  out  their  high  spiritual  purpose  of  following  in  the 
steps  of  Xavier.  It  now  costs  $850.00  a year  to  educate  a student  for  the 
Priesthood.  Send  your  answer  to  a Seminarian’s  prayer  to: 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scorboro,  Ont. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Beginning  — God 

HPhe  need  for  missionaries  started  with  Adam.  By  that  I mean 
that  he  was  the  first  one  to  lose  sight  of  that  true  knowledge 
of  God  which  permits  us  to  admit  the  right  relationship  between 
the  Creator  and  His  creature.  The  basic  truth  to  which  mankind 
must  cling  is  that  we  have  received  everything  from  the  hands  of 
God.  When  men  fail  to  understand  this  relationship,  then  every 
other  relationship  becomes  upset.  That  is  why  Fenelon  said:  “What 
men  lack  most  is  knowledge  of  God.”  Atheistic  Communism’s 
greatest  error  is  in  her  denial  of  the  one  truth  on  which  every 
society  must  rest  or  endure  a gradual  and  painful  destruction.  After 
all,  a boy  may  grow  up  but  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  mature  unless 
there  is  a good  relationship  between  himself  and  his  father.  As  with 
the  individual,  so  too  with  society.  The  human  race  must  have  a 
good  relationship  with  its  Father  — God. 

It  is  so  difficult  for  proud  men  to  ignore  that  inner  voice  which 
says:  “You  yourselves  will  be  like  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.” 
Many  men  want  to  be  equal  to  God.  They  want  to  determine  what 
is  good  and  what  is  evil.  God  is  “the  beginning  and  the  end  . . . 
the  Almighty.”  Those  who  dedicate  their  lives  to  showing  men 
that  they  must  “know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  Thou  has  sent,”  are  truly  building  strong  foundations  of 
human  society  and  are  preparing  men  to  take  their  places  in  the 
family  of  God  for  time  and  eternity. 

Monsignor  John  M.  Fraser,  SFM,  PA,  who,  according  to  Rt. 
Rev.  J.  A.  McDonagh,  DP,  was  “Canada’s  top  missionary”, 
dedicated  his  life  to  this  purpose.  He  desired  to  teach  mankind 
about  “the  only  true  God.”  He  wanted  everyone  to  know  “that 
the  only  way  to  a real  encounter  with  God  is  the  Living  Way  which 
is  called  Jesus  Christ,”  as  De  Lubac  puts  it. 

Monsignor  Fraser  founded  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  to  continue  this  all-important  work.  In  this  issue  of  the 
magazine  we  hope  to  give  our  friends  some  idea  of  the  work  done 
personally  by  Monsignor  as  well  as  the  work  which  continues  to 
be  carried  out  in  several  countries  by  his  spiritual  sons,  the 
Scarboro  Fathers.  ■ 

John  Gault,  SFM 
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Dear  Father  Diemert: 


Father  Melady  has  just  told  me  the  sad  news  of  Father 
death.  He  has  gone  on  working  on  the  missions  so  many  years  that 
one  came  to  regard  him  as  an  institution  that  would  never  die. 
takes  with  him  to  judgment  a magnificent  array  of  good  works. 
I never  knew  him  personally,  but  his  courage,  zeal  and 
must  have  reached  the  heroic  degree. 

It  is  best  to  bury  him  where  he  fell  in  the  battle  for  souls.  That 
certainly  would  be  his  wish,  although  the  day  may  come  when  his 
remains  will  be  returned  to  Scarboro.  Whatever  you  arrange  by 
way  of  a funeral  ceremony  here  will  have  my  approval,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  sing  a Pontifical  Requiem  in  addition  to  the  private 
Masses  I shall  offer  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

Despite  his  death,  his  work  will  go  on  in  the  Society  he  founded. 
The  Scarboro  Fathers  will  never  lack  a model  of  priestly  zeal  and 
fortitude.  We  may  be  sure  that  in  heaven  he  will  be  a most  active 
patron  of  the  Society,  and  I shall  be  surprised  if  his  death  does  not 
mark  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  new  achievements  on  the  missions. 

To  you  and  all  the  Fathers  I offer  my  sincere  sympathy,  although 
his  death  is  an  occasion  of  joy  rather  than  of  sorrow. 

With  my  blessing  to  the  Society  and  its  work. 


Yours  devotedly  in  Christ, 
Philip  F.  Pocock, 

Coadj.  Archbishop  of  Toronto. 
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Canada’s 

Top 

Missionary 


lV/f onssignor  Fraser  is  dead  and 
be  buried  in  Japan.”  This 
first  news  dispatch  released  a chorus 
of  comment  round  the  world.  His 
personal  necrology  prepared  a long 
time  in  advance  was  immediately 
published  and  broadcast  in  the  news 
services,  and  on  the  air  in  condensed 
form.  By  coincidence,  important 
pictures  of  General  de  Gaulle  and 
Chancellor  Adenauer  along  with  fresh 
portraits  of  our  Holy  Father  John 
XXIII,  all  in  the  same  age  group, 
graced  the  newspapers  on  that  same 
day.  Each  was  an  example,  not  of 
glory  alone,  but  of  victory  long  be- 
yond the  age  of  retirement  according 
to  some  standards.  But  for  us  of 
Canada,  the  passing  of  John  Mary 
Fraser  in  the  full  autumn  bloom  of 
his  missionary  lifework  was  a 
national  milestone.  This  event  which 
he  will  witness  only  in  heaven  con- 
cludes the  first  chapter  of  Canada’s 
most  noted  contribution  to  the  con- 
version of  the  world. 

Helped  found  America's  Maryknoll 

If  these  be  strong  words,  we  have 
good  reasons  for  using  them.  Once 
when  we  were  visiting  the  Maryknoll 
Fathers  in  Chicago  we  asked  Most 
Rev.  Raymond  Lane  about  Mon- 
signor Fraser’s  connection  with  their 
foundation.  He  said  that  not  only 
did  he  stay  around  New  York  in  1910 
constantly  prodding  the  consciences  of 
good  men,  but  he  stayed  persistent 
until  the  American  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  was  formed  with  the  help 
of  Rev.  James  Anthony  Walsh  (after- 
wards Bishop  in  1933),  and  he  helped 
him  to  launch  “The  Field  Afar,”  the 
official  organ  of  Maryknoll,  by  some 
strong  contributions.  He  afterwards 


Monsignor  J. 
A.  McDonagh, 
of  Toronto. 


enjoyed  the  comradeship  of  the 
future  bishop,  Most  Rev.  James  Ed- 
ward Walsh  of  that  society,  who  was 
Prefect  Apostolic  of  Kongmoon.  To- 
gether they  brought  a glorious  breath 
of  North  American  air  to  the  first 
general  council  of  the  Church  in 
China  in  1924.  So  today  Maryknoll 
will  be  honouring  this  great  Canadian 
to  whom  they  acknowledge  a spiritual 
debt. 

We  had  an  idea  that  Monsignor 
Fraser  had  a hand  in  the  missionary 
works  of  the  Mill  Hill  Fathers  in 
England.  Well,  perhaps  he  had,  but, 
when  we  mentioned  it  to  him  he  said 
little  about  that,  but  insisted  that  he 
was  very  proud  of  urging  the  St. 
Columban  Fathers  to  come  to 
America  when  he  visited  them  in 
Navan,  Ireland  We  know  that  he  had 
a great  affection  for  that  Order,  even 
though  they  could  not  supply  the 
heraldry  of  the  Fraser  clan.  As  most 
people  know,  they  will  send  the 
history  and  heraldry  of  any  Irish 
family  on  the  drop  of  a name,  say  like 
O’Carroll  or  McGrath.  But  this  re- 
vealed a side  of  his  character  which 
will  spell  future  success  for  all  that 
he  touched.  More  than  any  mission- 
ary we  know  of,  he  was  able  to  weld 
the  people  at  home  to  the  parishes 
he  founded  abroad.  Even  on  the 
front  he  was  always  organizing  his 
forces  behind  him. 
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Pictures  showing  Monsignor  Fraser  during  his  early  years  as  a missionary. 


Today,  we  have  a well  tried  and 
famous  community,  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  to 
channel  Canadian  efforts  into  the 
fields  where  he  was  the  apostolic 
sower.  Sometimes  we  forget  that  it 
was  his  project,  the  progeny  of  his 
great  heart.  This  was  particularly 
true  when  he  went  back  to  the  East, 
this  time  to  the  atom-bombed  Naga- 
saki. He  seemed  so  much  alone  when 
he  came  to  our  office — to  glean 
what  he  might  from  a Home  Mission 
Society,  and  to  say  goodbye.  He  had 
nothing.  So,  we  told  him  to  take 
something  from  our  workrooms.  An 
hour  later,  we  returned.  Carton  after 
carton  lay  out  in  the  driveway.  “Good- 
night!” we  said.  Set  after  set  of  vest- 
ments. Six  months  supply  of  altar 
linen!  Chalices,  ciboria.  When  Mon- 
signor Fraser  did  something  he  did 
it  thoroughly.  We  were  cleaned  out. 

Another  First  Sod 

This  last  time  when  he  went  away 
to  Osaka  we  pitied  his  loneliness.  A 
really  old  prelate  over  80  going  into 
the  waterfront  of  one  of  the  ten  larg- 
est cities  of  the  world.  We  were  in- 
vited to  his  send-off  luncheon  with 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  McGuigan 


presiding.  Then  he  came  for  another 
lonely  goodbye.  No  sooner  was  he 
over  there  than  we  got  a letter.  “I 
want  some  of  your  personal  money  — 
not  anything  collected,  but  from  your 
personal  savings  account.”  Next  came 
a picture  of  a bare  field  behind  the 
docks  with  this  written  on  the  back 
in  his  wonderfully  clear  writing.  “The 
building  site  of  new  mission  center.” 
On  March  28,  Monsignor  Fraser 
turned  the  first  sod.  There  he  stood, 
long,  lean  and  straight,  in  his  winter 
coat  and  wide  black  hat. 

Every  month  we  got  letters  and 
pictures  about  Osaka  and  the  church 
he  was  conjuring  out  of  thin  air.  On 
Jan.  16,  1962,  we  got  this  letter  dated 
New  Year’s. 

Dear  Monsignor: 

You  will  be  pleased  to  see  by  the 
enclosed  photo  that  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady  Queen  of  Angels  in  which 
you  are  interested  has  been  completed. 
I had  the  pleasure  of  saying  the  first 
Mass  in  the  edifice  at  midnight  on 
Christmas.  About  60  persons  were 
present  40  of  them  received  Holy 
Communion,  three  being  baptized 
before  the  Mass. 

Now  the  big  work  is  ahead  to  fill 
the  church  with  devout  Christians 
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He  built  many  churches  in  China  and  Japan. 


and  for  this  I need  your  prayers  and 
those  of  your  friends,  especially  the 
Sisters  whom  you  know.  In  the 
afternoon  of  Christmas  100  children 
were  present  for  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  mostly  from  pagan 
families. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Monsignor  Fraser. 


His  diplomacy  was  frontal  assault. 
It  may  not  have  been  a pleasure  to 
be  told  that  you  are  doing  nothing 
for  God’s  holy  missions  and  the  way 
he  said  it  was  convincing.  Listening  to 
that  high  pitched  voice  moulded  to 
Chinese  cadence  was  arresting.  But, 
it  had  one  oriental  quality  which  must 
have  gone  well  as  he  learned  Japanese. 
Many  of  his  sounds  could  only  be 
[uttered  with  a smile.  He  must  be 
smiling  now  in  heaven.  What  a 
climax  to  his  life  this  was!  Nagasaki, 
Fukuoka  and  Osaka  — ■ three  churches 
built  in  a decade  by  a priest  well  past 
bis  three  score  and  ten,  and  to  do  it 
be  had  to  learn  Japanese,  at  that  age! 
It  is  easily  seen  why  his  heavenly 
impatience  made  him  more  fit  for  the 
| one  saint  than  the  sergeant-major  of 
i communal  army.  God  rest  his  great 
»oul  and  may  he  pray  for  us!  ■ 
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On  these  two  pages  we  see  views  of 
Monsignor  Fraser's  works  down  through 
the  years.  They  range  from  a church 
which  he  constructed  in  China  in  1 926 
with  the  assistance  of  his  brother, 
William  Fraser,  to  the  church  destroyed 
by  the  atomic  bomb,  in  the  city  of 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  and  finally  to  his 
last  accomplishment,  the  church  and 
residence  in  Osaka,  Japan,  where  he 
died  peacefully  in  his  sleep  on  September 
3rd  of  last  year. 


Editorial  From 
Canadian  Register 

“W/hat  a restless  Apostle  of  the 
W faith  he  was  with  the  fiery 
energy  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Francis 
Xavier  ablaze  in  his  frail  body.” 

So  wrote  Archbishop  O’Sullivan  of 
Kingston,  in  his  tribute  to  Right 
Reverend  John  Mary  Fraser  on  his 
golden  jubilee  of  ordination  nine 


years  ago. 

Bishops,  priests  and  laymen  across 
Canada  gave  expression  to  a country- 
wide appreciation  of  Monsignor’s 
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missionary  life  that  spanned  all  the 
years  of  his  priesthood. 

His  zeal  for  souls  in  China  made 
him  the  first  English-speaking  priest 
from  North  America  in  the  mission 
fields  of  China’s  vast  country.  It  sent 
him  home  to  ask  for  help,  to  the 
United  States  and  Ireland  to  talk 
about  China  with  enthusiasm  and  zeal. 
And  it  hastened  him  back  to  his 
missions. 

Well  could  his  zeal  have  earned 
him  the  name  the  “Restless  Flame!” 

Today  the  “Restless  Flame”  is  still. 
Monsignor  Fraser  is  dead. 

He  died  on  Sept.  3 in  Osaka, 


Japan,  active  on  the  missions  until 
his  very  death.  Most  of  his  85  years, 
and  almost  all  his  61  years  in  the 
priesthood,  were  spent  on  the  missions 
in  the  Far  East. 

Monsignor  Fraser  merited  the 
title  of  Canada’s  outstanding  mission- 
ary. Not  only  because  he  was  the 
first  English-speaking  diocesan  priest 
in  China;  not  just  because  he  lived 
practically  all  his  priesthood  in  the 
missions;  but  perhaps  most  of  all,  for 
having  the  foresight,  the  zeal  and 
organizational  ability  to  perpetuate  the 
work  of  the  missions  by  establishing 
a great  Canadian  missionary  institu- 
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tion,  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society. 

The  “Restless  Flame”  that  ignited 
the  Faith  in  pagan  spots  of  China, 
kindled  an  interest  in  the  missions  at 
home,  in  the  United  States  and 
Ireland,  that  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  foreign  mission  societies  in  each 
country,  whose  members  today  are 
found  in  almost  every  mission  field 
around  the  globe. 

The  Church  in  Canada  owes  a debt 
of  gratitude  to  Monsignor  Fraser,  for 


MIGHT 

IS  NOT  RIGHT 

But  many  a MITE  produces  MIGHT 
which  is  RIGHT . If  every  Catholic 
family  used  a Marian  Shrine  Mite  Box 
then  Scarboro’s  MIGHT  in  the  FIGHT 
for  RIGHT  would  be  greatly  increased. 
Send  your  request  for  a free  MITE 
BOX  to: 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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he  made  Canadians  conscious  of  their 
part  in  Christ’s  command  that  his 
words  be  carried  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  world. 

His  pleas  for  help  gave  countless 
men  and  women  an  awareness  of  their 
ability  to  assist  missionary  work 
abroad,  and  the  zeal  with  which  his 
requests  were  made  gave  an  urgency 
to  them  that  was  catching. 

His  foresight  in  establishing  a 
missionary  seminary  has  given  many 
young  men  the  opportunity  to  dedi- 
cate their  lives  as  he  himself  did,  to 
the  missions. 

And  his  work  went  on,  as  Cardinal 
McGuigan  said  on  his  golden  jubilee, 
“when  even  an  apostle  would  be  ex- 
pected to  retire  to  a quiet  life  at 
home,”  bringing  the  Faith  to  souls 
as  did  Paul  and  Francis  Xavier  in 
other  times. 

The  “Restless  Flame”  is  still,  but 
it  has  enkindled  a fire  that  will  shine 
down  through  the  ages  in  the  souls 
to  which  he  brought  the  Faith,  in  the 
souls  that  will  continue  to  carry  on 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Church 
because  of  the  work  and  example  of 
Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser.  ■ 


A lthough  Monsignor  Fraser  confined  his  personal  missionary  efforts 
^ ^ to  China  and  Japan,  his  spiritual  sons  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  have  extended  the  work  to  several  other  countries. 
Since  there  are  almost  a hundred  students  studying  to  become  priests 
of  Scarboro,  the  Society  has  high  hopes  of  much  greater  growth  within 
the  next  decade.  In  the  following  pages,  we  will  try  to  give  some 
idea  of  each  one  of  our  Missions.  Remember  that  you,  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  Canada,  can  also  take  a very  active  part  in  the  great 
missionary  effort  which  Monsignor  Fraser  set  into  motion.  Do  what 
you  can  to  promote  missionary  vocations.  Desire  and  pray  that  all 
mankind  may  come  to  know  God.  Then,  help  us  in  whatever  way 
you  can  to  bear  our  financial  burdens. 
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Scarboro's 

Mission 

in 


Fr.  MacNamara 


JAPAN 


Fr.  M.  Cox 


Fr.  G.  Kelly 


Church  in  Kaize,  built  by  Fr.  Pelow. 


Ccarboro  began  its  missionary  work 
^ in  Japan  in  the  year  1948  when 
Father  Allan  McRae,  SFM,  went 
there  from  China  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  establishment  of  our 
priests  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Naga- 
saki. Later,  when  it  became  impossible 
to  work  in  China  because  of  the 
Communists,  Monsignor  Fraser,  him- 
self, went  to  Japan  to  continue  his 
long  missionary  career.  Today,  Scar- 
boro  has  twenty  priests  in  Japan  who 
are  working  in  the  following  ten 
parishes:  Tokyo,  Aino,  Fukuoka,  Ichi- 
nomiya,  Kaize,  Kawatana,  Nagoya, 
Osaka,  Sasebo  and  Shimabara.  The 
present  Regional  Superior  is  Very 
Rev.  Patrick  MacNamara,  SFM,  of 
Toronto.  His  two  counselors  are  Rev. 
Gerald  Kelly,  SFM,  of  Fort  William, 
Ontario  and  Rev.  Michael  Cox,  SFM, 
of  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia.  B 


Fr.  Dwyer  did  the  building  in  Nagoya.  j|s 
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Sea  rboro'i 
Mission 
in  the 

DOMINICAN 

REPUBLIC 


Chapel  of  Las  Yayas,  by  Fr.  McNabb. 


"TV/T  onsignor  John  McRae,  SFM, 
JCD,  the  first  Superior  General 
of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  went  personally  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  1942  to 
arrange  for  the  opening  of  a Mission 
in  that  Caribbean  country.  Our 
pioneer  priest  in  this  field  is  Rev. 
Robert  Hymus,  SFM,  of  Toronto, 
who  went  there  in  March  1943  and 
is  still  working  in  Santo  Domingo  as 
the  Pastor  of  Azua.  Twenty-eight 
Scarboro  priests  are  now  assigned  to 
that  Mission.  They  are  working  with 
some  300,000  souls  in  twelve  parishes. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a priest  to 
baptise  more  than  a hundred  children 
in  one  day.  The  Regional  Superior 
is  Very  Rev.  Leonard  Hudswell,  SFM, 
of  Tweed,  Ontario.  His  counselors 
are  Rev.  Robert  Hymus,  SFM,  of 
Toronto  and  Rev.  Basil  Kirby,  SFM, 
also  of  Toronto.  ■ 


The  Yamasa  church,  by  Fr.  Mclver. 


Fr.  Keeler  and  the  church  of  Boya. 
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Fr.  Ouellette's  chapel  in  Magarin. 


Scarboro 

Mission 


s 


Msgr.  J.  McRae 


in 

CHINA 


Some  of  our  first  missionaries  in  China. 


The  city  of  Lishui,  Scarboro's  headquarte 


A group  of  Scarboro  priests  in  Lishui  in 


Fr.  MacSween  with  some  Chinese  chi 
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This  Lishui  water-boy  prepares  for  work. 


1947, 


Scarboro  on  bicycles. 


Fr.  McGoey  and  friends  in  Shanghai. 


Msgr.  McGrath  was  Superior  in  China. 

YVThen  Monsignor  Fraser  estab- 
**  lished  “China  Mission  College” 
in  Almonte  in  1918,  his  intention  was 
to  get  more  and  more  priests  to  work 
as  missionaries  in  China.  Hence, 
Scarboro’s  first  and  only  mission  for 
many  years  was  in  this  area.  Our 
priests  labored  patiently  and  per- 
severingly  to  bring  the  noble  Chinese 
people  to  a knowledge  of  Christ.  They 
suffered  the  ravages  of  wars  and  im- 
prisonment until  the  Communists  took 
control  of  the  country  and  forced 
them  to  give  up  the  Mission.  Let  us 
pray  that  the  people  of  this  vast  coun- 
try will  soon  have  another  opportunity 
to  accept  Christ  and  His  teachings.  ■ 
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Scarboro's 

Mission 

in 

BRITISH 

GUIANA 


Scarboro's  church  in  Georgetown,  B.G. 


Springland's  church  has  been  enlarged. 


Fr.  Wall's  chapel  near  New  Amsterdam. 


TTritish  Guiana  is  situated  on  the 
north  coast  of  South  America  and 
although  it  is  still  a colony  of  Eng- 
land, it  will  likely  be  granted  inde- 
pendence in  the  near  future.  Most  of 
its  population  lives  on  a narrow 
coastal  strip  which  is  protected  from 
the  Atlantic  ocean  by  a dike.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  Guianese  are 
descendants  of  the  Amerindians,  East 
Indians  and  Africans.  The  Scarboro 
priests  who  established  our  Mission 
in  Guiana  in  October  1953,  were 
Rev.  E.  Moriarty,  SFM,  Rev.  A. 
Macintosh,  SFM,  Rev.  B.  Kirby, 
SFM,  and  Rev.  J.  MacNamara,  SFM. 
The  present  Superior  is  Most  Rev. 
Kenneth  Turner,  SFM,  Bishop  of 
Lishui,  China.  His  counselors  are 
Rev.  F.  Thornley,  SFM,  of  Toronto 
and  Rev.  K.  MacAulay,  SFM,  of 
Souris,  P.E.I.  ■ 
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Scarboro's 
Mission 
in  the 

BAHAMAS 


Fr.  McKernan 


Fr.  C.  Strang 


Fr.  Cummins 


TJather  John  McGoey,  SFM,  and 
Father  Craig  Strang,  SFM,  estab- 
lished Scarboro’s  Mission  in  the 
Bahama  Islands  in  1954.  These 
islands  are  low-lying  and  of  coral 
formation.  Literally,  the  Bahamas 
are  made  up  of  thousands  of  islands 
but  most  of  them  are  very  small  and 
uninhabitable.  It  was  here  that 
Columbus  first  saw  land  in  1492. 
Scarboro  has  eight  of  its  priests 
working  in  this  Mission.  They  are  in 
charge  of  St.  Thomas  Moore  parish 
in  Nassau,  as  well  as  Harbour  Island, 
Cat  Island  and  Eleuthera.  The 
Regional  Superior  of  the  Mission  is 
Very  Rev.  Gerard  McKernan,  SFM, 
of  Brantford,  Ontario.  His  two  Con- 
suitors  are  Rev.  Craig  Strang,  SFM, 
of  St.  John’s  Newfoundland  and  Rev. 
Charles  Cummins,  SFM,  of  Toronto.® 


The  famous  hermitage  on  Cat  Island. 


Bishop  Turner  built  church  in  Nassau. 


Rock  Sound  church,  by  Fr.  Pendergast. 
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! 


Scarboro's 
Mission 
in  the 


Fr.  Moylan  Fr.  Clement  Fr.  Martin 


^T*he  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  took  over  its  Mission  on 
the  Island  of  Leyte  in  the  Philippines 
in  October  1955.  Our  pioneer  priests 
in  this  area  were  Fathers  Francis 
Moylan  (Superior),  James  Gillis, 
Kenneth  Dietrich,  Roderick  MacNeil 
and  Robert  Cranley.  The  Bishop  of 
Palo  assigned  four  parishes  to  our 
Society.  Within  their  limits  there  are 
approximately  60,000  souls.  Since 
Scarboro  took  over,  two  new  churches 
have  been  constructed  and  others  have 
undergone  major  repairs.  At  present, 
nine  priests  are  attached  to  the 
Philippine  Mission.  The  Superior  is 
Very  Rev.  Francis  Moylan,  SFM, 
from  Seaforth,  Ontario.  He  is  assisted 
by  two  counselors,  Rev.  Armand 
Clement,  SFM,  of  Montreal  and  Rev. 
Anthony  Martin,  SFM,  of  St.  John’s, 
Nfld.  ■ 


(Left) 

Fr.  Martin's  new  church,  Hinundayan. 


(Above) 

Hinundayan's  old  church  served  the 
faithful  during  many  difficult  years. 


The  priests  and  choir  before  the  altar  of 
Scarboro's  new  church  of  St.  Bernard. 
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Scarboro's 

Mission 


in 


ST.  VINCENT 


Fr.  J.  Kelly 


Fr.  G.  Doyle  Fr.  W.  Matte 


Fr.  O'Kane  constructed  Gomea's  chapel. 

Ct.  Vincent  is  one  of  a series  of 
^ islands,  known  as  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  which  separates  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  from  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  island  is  eighteen  miles  long  by 
eleven  miles  wide  and  is  very  moun- 
tainous. A volcanic  cone,  called 

Mount  Soufriere,  takes  up  a large 
area  of  the  north.  It  has  been 

dormant  since  1902.  The  first  Scar- 
boro  priests  to  work  on  the  Island 
were  Fathers  Leo  Curtin  and  Michael 
O’Kane,  in  1957.  Today,  we  have 
seven  priests  working  among  the 
80,000  people  living  there.  The  Island 
has  been  divided  into  four  parishes, 


This  church  was  built  on  a mountain. 


St.  Vincent's  roads  are  dangerous. 


Kingstown,  Layou,  Mesopotamia  and 
Georgetown.  The  Superior  of  the 
Mission  is  Very  Rev.  John  Kelly, 
SFM,  from  Eganville,  Ontario.  Rev. 
Gerald  Doyle,  SFM,  of  Toronto  and 
Rev.  William  Matte,  SFM,  of  Go- 
goma,  Ontario,  are  his  counselors.  ■ 
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Scarboro's 

Mission 

in 


Fr.  McHugh 


Fr.  MacKinnon 


Fr.  Marskell 


Fr.  O'Kane 


Fr.  Daniel 


nphe  first  group  of  Scarboro  priests 
went  to  Brazil  in  October  1961. 
However,  it  was  not  until  August  of 
the  following  year  that  they  took  over 
the  territory  assigned  to  our  Society 
on  the  Amazon  river  in  the  State  of 
Amazonas.  It  is  expected  that  this 
area  will  become  known  as  the 
Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara.  The  towns, 
bearing  such  names  as  Itapiranga, 
Urucara,  Urucurituba,  are  all  near 
the  Amazon,  while  the  interior  is 
nothing  but  rain  forest,  inhabited  by 
primitive  Indian  tribes.  The  pioneer 
group  of  Scarboro  priests  in  Brazil 
is  made  up  of  Very  Rev.  Paul 
McHugh,  SFM,  the  Superior,  from 
Woodslee,  Ontario,  Rev.  Michael 
O’Kane,  SFM,  of  North  Bay,  Rev. 
Vincent  Daniel,  SFM,  of  Toronto, 
Rev.  Douglas  MacKinnon,  SFM,  of 
Glace  Bay,  N.S.,  and  Rev.  George 
Marskell,  SFM,  of  Hamilton,  On- 
tario. E 


You  travel  by  boat  down  in  Amazonas. 


The  beginning  of  Urucara's  church. 


i 
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Bishop  Reilly 


Touring  the  past  few  years,  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  suffered 
serious  political  disturbances  which 
caused  severe  damage  to  its  economy. 
As  a result,  thousands  among  the 
poorer  class  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  obtain  enough  food  with 
which  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
The  Government  which  succeeded 
that  of  the  assassinated  dictator, 
Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina, 
willingly  accepted  outside  help  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
those  who  found  themselves  in  great 
want. 

As  in  the  cases  of  so  many  other 
countries  which  have  suffered  dis- 
asters of  one  kind  or  another,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  offered  a 
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Fr.  Donovan  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers. 


helping  hand  to  their  more  unfortun- 
ate brothers.  Since  October  27,  1961, 
they  have  donated  large  quantities  of 
food  to  the  needy  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed  or  color.  The  food  has  been 
distributed  through  Catholic  Relief 
Services  (N.C.W.C.)  by  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  “Caritas  de  Santo 
Domingo.”  This  charitable  organiza- 
tion has  as  its  president  the  Most  Rev. 
Thomas  Reilly,  C.Ss.R.,  Bishop  of 
San  Juan  de  la  Maguana  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  Executive 
Director  is  Rev.  Gerald  Donovan, 
SFM,  a Scarboro  priest  who  hails 
from  Toledo,  Ontario.  A report  made 
recently  by  Caritas  states:  “Our 

first  program  was  arranged  to  feed 
30,000  persons.  By  the  end  of  1961, 
however,  Caritas  de  Santo  Domingo 


increased  its  program  to  feed  60,000 
persons.  In  the  spring  of  1962,  a 
further  increase  was  approved  to  feed 
150,000  persons.  At  the  present  time, 
a program  to  feed  333,000  persons  is 
awaiting  approval.” 

“Caritas  de  Santo  Domingo  has 
over  2,000  Dominicans  working  as 
volunteers,  investigating  the  need, 
keeping  the  records  and  preparing  the 
food  for  distribution  at  115  centres 
throughout  the  entire  country.” 

One  of  the  major  problems  was  the 
shipping  of  27,000,000  pounds  of 
food  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Caribbean  island.  The  American 
Government  attended  to  this  matter, 
utilizing  23  ships  for  59  voyages  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $360,000. 

The  next  problem  was  handled  by 
the  Dominican  Government  which 
provided  warehousing  and  transporta- 
tion from  the  docks  to  the  14  ware- 
houses, situated  in  every  part  of  the 
Republic.  It  required  more  than 
1,100  truck  loads  to  transport  this 
enormous  amount  of  food  to  the 
different  warehouses. 

Besides  the  gift  of  food,  the 
American  people  also  sent  clothing. 
From  the  annual  Thanksgiving  Cloth- 
ing Collection  in  the  Catholic  parishes 
of  the  United  States,  Caritas  de  Santo 
Domingo  has  received  80,070  pounds 
of  clothing  and  31,059  pounds  of 
shoes  which  likewise  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  needy. 

Following  are  some  excerpts  from 
a letter  written  by  Bishop  Reilly, 
dealing  with  the  important  work  of 
Caritas  de  Santo  Domingo. 

“Permit  me  to  congratulate  you, 
the  dedicated  priests  and  laymen  of 
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'the  Caritas  organization,  who  have 
•worked  so  efficiently  and  perse veringly 
in  order  to  assist  those  families  in 
your  parishes  which  stand  in  greatest 
need.  Without  doubt,  the  Caritas 
program  has  been  an  achievement  of 
historical  importance,  in  which  the 
Church  has  served  as  the  agent  of 
mercy.  In  all  the  history  of  the 
Republic,  there  has  never  been  a work 
of  charity  to  compare  with  it.  Our 
program  has  been  a factor  of  great 
importance  in  stabilizing  our  people 
during  the  months  of  crisis  when  anti- 
Christian  agitators  sought  to  carry  our 
country  to  confusion  and  chaos  . . .” 

“Caritas  is  accomplishing  a great 
good  in  every  part  of  the  country 
and  it  is  very  clear  that  the  Church 
could  not  have  begun  this  vast  pro- 
gram with  its  own  meagre  material 
resources.  In  this  matter,  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  have  practised,  not 
so  much  the  political  policy  of  a good 
neighbour  but  rather  that  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  since  they  have  helped  the 
Dominican  people  after  they  had  been 
despoiled,  wounded,  half-dead  and 
without  strength  to  attend  to  the 
demanding  needs  of  its  pitiful  hour 
of  crisis.  With  praiseworthy  speed, 
the  American  people  placed  at  our 
disposal  incalculable  quanties  of  oils, 
flour,  powdered  milk,  corn,  etc.,  in 
order  to  supplement  the  inadequate 
food  supply  of  our  poor  ...” 

“Within  our  own  country  we  have 
received  perfect  cooperation  from  the 
Dominican  Government  which  has 
taken  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of 
transporting  the  food  from  the  docks 
to  the  various  warehouses  throughout 
the  country.”  ■ 


FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


There  are  80  catechists  in  the  parish 
of  Las  Casas,  Dominican  Republic. 
Fr.  Louis  Quinn,  SFM,  the  Pastor, 
needs  $600.00  a year  to  continue  this 
very  important  work  in  his  extensive, 
populous,  mountain  parish.  Be  a 
catechist  by  proxy.  Help  him. 

White  dresses  and  veils  for  girls  and 
short  trousers  with  white  shirts  for 
boys  would  be  appreciated  by  Fr.  L. 
Curtin,  SFM,  for  the  poor  children 
who  make  their  First  Communion  in 
his  parish  of  Layou  on  the  Island  of 
St.  Vincent. 

It  takes  gasoline  to  make  parish  calls, 
Fr.  Curtin  needs  $25.00  a month  for 
this  purpose. 

Church  bells  have  a special  impor- 
tance in  community  life  on  the  Island 
of  St.  Vincent.  Fr.  R.  Roberts,  SFM, 
needs  one  for  his  parish  church  on 
the  Windward  side  of  the  Island  and 
Father  Curtin  needs  one  also.  They 
cost  about  $500.00  apiece. 

A Communion  rail,  costing  $200.00, 
is  required  for  Fr.  Roberts’  church. 

Send  your  donations  to 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 


VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


HE  THAT  IS  MIGHTY. 


^J_od,  who  is  mighty,  has  seen  fit  to  do  three  wonderful  things. 

First:  He  gave  us  His  Son,  Who  is  both  God  and  man  in  the  one 

Person. 

Second:  He  gave  us  His  Son  through  Mary,  in  such  a way  that  She  is 
truly  the  Mother  of  God. 

Third:  He  gave  us  the  Catholic  priesthood,  entrusting  this  dignity  to 

creatures. 

First  place  goes  to  the  Sacred  Humanity  of  Christ  as  you  see,  and  next 
in  importance  comes  Our  Lady’s  Motherhood,  both  of  which  are  great  gifts 
to  us.  Surprisingly  enough  Holy  Orders  follows  these  two,  but  not  if  you 
believe  with  a lively  faith.  The  reasons  become  evident  because  of  the  very 
majesty  of  the  priest’s  duties  and  privileges. 

He  is  a glorified  trouble  shooter  between  God  and  man,  working  silently 
and  often  unseen.  His  education  is  on  a par  with  professional  men,  but  he 
does  not  try  to  impress  you  or  let  this  go  to  his  head,  especially  as  he  celebrates 
Holy  Mass.  The  priest  must  be  in  the  world  and  yet  not  of  the  world.  At  a 
swank  reception,  or  squeezing  into  the  hovel  of  some  derelict  to  anoint  him, 
he  is  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  even  as  he  maintains  a splendid 
isolation  in  the  midst  of  men.  He  has  taken  a vow  of  perfect  and  perpetual 
chastity,  and  he  can  never  turn  back  to  seek  the  warm  consolation  of  marriage, 
once  he  has  accepted  the  obligations  of  this  Sacrament. 

When  he  sits  down  in  the  Confessional,  he  is  both  a judge  and  a ruler, 
with  a terrifying  and  tremendous  power  of  control  over  the  souls  who  seek 
forgiveness.  He  gives  consolation  to  those  in  sorrow  both  by  his  advice  as 
well  as  the  Sacraments  he  administers.  On  his  person  he  often  carries  a 
pledge  of  eternity  in  the  sacred  pyx.  The  priest  is  both  respected  and  trusted 
by  the  faithful  who  consult  him  on  very  personal  matters,  and  who  accept 
his  word  as  law.  Even  officials  and  public  servants  who  do  not  profess  the 
Catholic  religion  recognize  him  as  being  of  great  influence  for  good  in  the 
community.  “He  that  is  mighty,  had  done  great  things  to  me.”  B i 
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A 

LETTER 

FROM 

ARCHBISHOP  YAMAGUCHI 
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Archbishop's  House, 
Oura  Tenshudo, 
Nagasaki,  Japan. 

♦ 

Dear  Fathers: 

In  1962  we  celebrated  the  centenary  year  of  the  restoration  of  the  Church 
in  Japan.  It  was  during  the  year  1862,  with  the  construction  of  a Catholic 
church  in  the  city  of  Yokohama,  that  the  Church  was  re-born  in  this  country. 
Also,  1962  was  the  centenary  of  the  canonization  of  the  Holy  Martyrs  of 
Japan  — twenty-six  in  number.  The  Japanese  Bishops  decided  to  celebrate 
these  two  great  events  in  a very  special  way.  As  a result,  last  May  a week  of 
festivities  were  carried  out  in  Yokohama  and  during  June  we  had  three  days 
of  celebrations  in  Nagasaki. 

Here  in  Nagasaki,  I celebrated  a Pontifical  High  Mass  in  a different 
church  on  each  of  the  three  days.  On  the  second  day,  I pontificated  in 
the  Urakami  church  (cathedral).  On  this  occasion,  about  600  Spanish  and 
Mexican  pilgrims  attended  the  Mass  along  with  4000  of  our  own  Faithful. 
Following  the  Mass,  some  5000  people  took  part  in  a lantern  procession 
from  Urakami  to  the  Hill  of  the  Martyrs. 

On  the  third  day,  following  Mass  in  the  Nakamachi  church,  we  unveiled 
the  beautiful  monument  which  honours  the  Holy  Martyrs  on  the  very  hill 
where  they  suffered  such  heroic  deaths.  Following  the  unveiling  ceremony,  the 
Mayor  of  Nagasaki  invited  the  Bishops,  priests,  foreign  pilgrims  and  others 
(about  1,400  in  all)  to  a reception  and  entertainment  in  the  newly-constructed 
city  hall.  That  night,  the  same  hall  was  crowded  when  we  presented  talks 
and  discussions  dealing  with  the  propagation  of  the  Faith  in  Japan.  The 
hall  has  a capacity  of  more  than  two  thousand.  I must  say  that  the 
celebrations  were  a real  success  and  that  everyone  co-operated  in  a most 
wonderful  manner. 

Yours  sincerely  in  Christ, 
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These  pilgrims  walked  many  miles  to 
vitness  the  unveiling  of  this  monument 
o the  Japanese  Martyrs.  Many  Mexicans 
oined  Japan's  Catholics. 


Has  anyone  ever  figured  out  how  many  stamps  are  used  at  this  time  of 


:he  year?  Most  likely  no  one  knows  but  the  total  must  be  fantastic.  Did 


someone  say:  “Who  cares?”  Actually,  we  care  very  much  because  we  can 


use  them  to  send  the  Message  of  the  Christ  Child  across  the  world. 


We  are  waiting  for  you  to  send  your  used  stamps  to : 


SCARBORO  FATHERS, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scorboro,  Ont. 
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A SKETCH  OF  A 


FATHER  GERALD 


EUGENE 

DOYLE 

BORN  IN  TORONTO  IN 
OCTOBER,  1903- 
HE  WAS  ORDAINED  IN 

PETERBOROUGH  IN  1931. 


fATHER  DOYLE,  AT £9.  /£  STILL 
an  active  Missionary and  is  mow 
pastor  of  Mesopotamia  par/sm 
ON  THE  /SLANPofST.  V/NCEA/T 
in  the  Lesser  Antilles 


After  his  ordination,  he  spent  three  YEARS 
IN  ROME,  AND  THEN  WENT  TO  CHINA  IN  1934.  HE 
SERVED  THE  CHINESE  IN  CHEKIANG  PROVINCE  & SHANGHAI 
UNTIL  HE  WAS  INTERNED  IN  194-1. 

From  1943  to  1946  he  was  atthe  Chinese  Mission  in 
VICTORIA.  B.G.  and  then  Father  Doyle  was 

sent  to  the  Dominican  Republic — ^ , 

c m 


Thischainof  islands  is  part 

OF  A SUBMARINE  MOUNTAIN  RANGE 
KNOWN  AS  THE  CARIBBEAN  ANDES. 

TO  COVER  HIS  PARISH.  THE  PRIESTMUST 
TRAVEL  NARROW  A DANGEROUS  ROADS. 


THIS  COUNTRY  IS  A CHALLENGE 
TO  THE  YOUNG  CATHOLIC  WHO  HEEDS  THE  CALL  OF  THE  MISSIONS 


Fr.  Thomas  Morrissey,  SFM,  of 
North  River,  Nfld.,  was  ordained  on 
Dec.  3,  1937.  The  following  October 
he  went  to  China  where  he  was 
stationed  till  1951.  That  year  he  went 
to  Japan  to  continue  his  missionary 
work.  He  is  now  a Pastor  and  a 
Diocesan  Consultor  in  the  Japanese 
city  of  Nagoya. 


I REMEMBER 


v'"Pwas  a Sunday  and  the  silence  of  impending  tragedy,  like  an 
ominous  storm  cloud,  lay  heavily  upon  the  city.  Frequent 
machine-gun  fire  confirmed  rumours  that  the  Red  Army  was  approach- 
ing. I remember  the  nervous  waiting  and  anxiety  and,  finally,  my  deci- 
sion to  consume  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Then,  the  depressing  loneliness 
that  possessed  my  whole  being  as  I extinguished  the  Sanctuary  Lamp, 
a loneliness  intensified  as  the  communist  bugles  announced  that  the 
Lamp  of  Freedom,  too,  had  gone  out  in  Tungyang,  China.  Vividly 
do  I remember  the  next  two  years  and  the  weekly  midnight  visit  of 
the  local  militia,  the  almost  daily  litany  of  the  executed,  the  frighten- 
ing whispered  conversations  of  my  fast  diminishing  friends,  the 
weeping  mother  whose  two  sons,  under  duress,  had  volunteered  for 
the  Korean  front.  I remember  the  brainwashed  Catholic  soldier  who, 
quite  convinced,  told  me  that  Canada  would  be  liberated  and  then 
’twould  be  safe  for  me  to  return  home.  Nor  can  I forget  the  old 
couple  who  wept  as  I passed  them  by  on  one  of  my  many  visits  to 
the  police  station.  To  them  I was  a symbol  of  the  good  “bad  old 
days.”  I remember  the  wordless  blessing  given,  at  their  request,  to 
my  converts  who  had  dared  to  come  and  say  goodbye.  Most 
poignantly  of  all  do  I remember  them  as  the  truck-converted-bus  sped 
by  the  mission  and  them.  They  were  huddled  together  and  I knew 
they  were  weeping  for  me.  B 
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Looks 


Puzzl 


He  is  puzzled.  This  is  Father  “Bob”  Cranley,  the  Pastor  of  Anahawan, 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  is  busy  building  a residence  for  the  Sc;)  A 
Fathers  in  his  parish  but  he  still  doesn’t  know  where  the  money  is  gclgi 
come  from.  To  build  the  house  is  just  one  problem.  He  doesn’t  dare  thk 
how  he  is  going  to  furnish  it  when  completed.  To  think  of  that  also  w 
too  much  for  him.  He  just  can’t  look  that  puzzled. 


If  you  enjoy  working  out  puzzles  then  just  send  your  contribution  for  a 
ful  solution  to  the 


SCARBORO  FA1 
2685  Kingsti 
Scarboi 


film 
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LET’S  STOP  DREAMING 
AND  START  PULLING 


Many  of  us  dream  of  doing  great  things.  We  just  can’t  be  bothered  dreaming 
of  small  accomplishments.  Yet,  isn’t  it  better  to  actually  do  something  small 
than  to  simply  dream  of  doing  everything?  This  is  especially  true  when  it  j 
comes  to  helping  the  Missions. 

If  just  one  person  in  each  parish  obtained  ten  new  subscriptions  to  our  maga-  I 
zine,  “Scarboro  Missions”,  the  total  result  would  represent  a major  effort  in  I 
promoting  the  missionary  work  assigned  to  our  Society. 

According  as  the  subscription  list  becomes  longer  our  litany  of  needs  will 
grow  shorter.  If  you  decide  to  help  us  with  the  spiritual  ploughing  and  in  i 
sowing  the  seed  of  Faith,  then  please  notify  the 


Scarboro  Fathers 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarboro,  Ont. 


Put 

Post 

Post 
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Just  as  the  voice  of  God  came  to  Moses  from  the 
mountain  (Exod.  19:13),  so  may  He  speak  to  the 
people  of  Japan  through  the  beauty  and  majesty  of 
Fugi-yama  about  His  great  Commandment:  “Thou 
shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God”  which  appears  here  in 
Japanese  characters. 


Published  with  Ecclesiastical  permission.  Authorized  as  second-class  mail  by  the 
Post  Office  dept.,  Ottawa,  and  for  payment  of  postage  in  cash.  Mailed  from  Toronto 
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August.  Subscription  rates:  $1.00  a year,  $4.00  for  five  years,  and  $20.00  for  life. 
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EDITORIAL 


Egoism 

Ceveral  months  ago,  the  Spanish  Mission  periodical  “Id  . . 

^ published  a striking  cartoon  entitled:  “The  greatest  enemy  of 
Catholicism  is  not  Communism  but  egoism  ” This  is  certainly  true 
in  the  sense  that  egoism  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  the  growth  of 
atheistic  Communism.  Taking  the  dictionary  definition  of  egoism  as 
“systematic  and  scientific  selfishness”,  we  saw  a remarkable  example 
of  this  in  recent  years  when  the  dictatorial  regime  of  Batista  in 
Cuba  gave  birth  to  the  Communism  of  Castro.  Another  seeding 
ground  was  the  systematic  and  scientific  selfishness  of  Trujillo  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  but,  at  the  time 
of  his  assassination  in  May  1960,  he  was  worth  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  one  billion  dollars  and  held  in  his  possession  almost  70% 
of  the  arable  land  in  the  country.  Yet,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his 
subjects  had  barely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  For- 
tunately, measures  were  taken  to  prevent  this  seed  of  Communism 
from  germinating  as  it  did  in  Cuba. 

One  evening,  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  I got  into  an  interesting 
conversation  with  a well-read  young  Catholic.  After  telling  him 
some  facts  about  Trujillo  and  his  regime,  the  youth  said:  “These 
Communist  regimes  are  terrible.”  I had  to  sadly  admit  that  the 
dictator  had  claimed  to  be  the  most  anti-Communist  ruler  in  the 
Americas.  This  is  the  very  reason  why  certain  influential  men  in 
other  countries  thought  to  support  him.  My  young  friend’s  view 
remained  unchanged  and  he  firmly  replied:  “No  matter  what  they 
say,  Father,  such  a government  is  Communistic.”  He  meant  that 
such  tyrannical  rule  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  found  in  a Com- 
munist country.  Milovan  Djilas  confirms  the  Hamilton  youth’s 
conviction  by  stating  in  his  book,  “The  New  Class”  that:  “The 
mechanism  (one  party  rule)  of  Communist  power  . . . leads  to  the 
most  refined  tyranny  and  the  most  brutal  exploitation.”  In  other 
words,  this  type  of  government,  regardless  of  its  label,  is  nothing 
more  than  systematic  and  scientific  selfishness  or  egoism  on  the 
part  of  the  dictator  and  his  very  restricted  ruling  group. 

It  is  frightening  to  look  into  ourselves  and  see  the  same  roots 
of  egoism  which  reached  full  growth  in  such  rulers.  Our  only  hope 
against  it  is  to  sincerely  follow  Christ’s  teaching  — to  love  God 
and  our  neighbour.  It  is  well  to  meditate  on  this  at  the  beginning 
of  Lent  when  we  make  a special  effort  to  enthrone  God,  rather 
than  self,  in  our  hearts.  H 

John  Gault,  SFM 
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The  Harvest  is  Great 


fhe  Laymen  are  Few 


lorold  Oxley,  SFM  — Photos  from  Loy  Mission  Helpers  Assn.,  Los  Angeles,  Col. 


ft  should  never  have  happened  but  it 
• did.  The  split  between  clergy  and 
lity  once  became  so  wide  that  even 
rith  all  their  excellent  training,  their 
pal  and  their  charity,  it  became  un- 
linkable  that  lay  people  should  ever 
,ike  an  active  part  in  the  apostolic 
ork  of  the  Church.  It  was  a sad 
tuation  and  it  is  embarrassing  to 
veryone  concerned  that  it  persisted 
ntil  a few  years  ago.  But  fortunately 
fe  tide  of  opinion  turned.  It  wasn’t 
tat  clergy  and  laity  alike  simply  de- 
ded  to  restudy  their  respective  roles 
i the  salvation  of  the  world;  it  was 


rather  that  the  desperate  world  situa- 
tion forced  them  to  do  the  obvious 
thing  — to  work  together  for  the  bene- 
fit of  spiritually  starving  souls. 

Given  a chance  to  prove  itself,  this 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  de- 
pendence between  clergy  and  laity 
grew  to  the  point  where  each  realized 
that  it  could  not  work  effectively  with- 
out the  other.  And  by  1960  the  need 
for  cooperation  was  so  obvious  that 
the  Pontifical  Commission  for  Latin 
America  could  say  from  Rome: 

“All  those  who  experience  concern 
for  the  difficulties  the  Church  is  facing 
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in  Latin  American  countries  are  quite 
aware  that  the  greatest  single  obstacle 
is  the  distressing  shortage  of  priests 
and  religious.  Hence  the  preoccupation 
of  all  those  concerned  with  the  future 
of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Latin 
America  to  encourage  the  inflow  of 
many  apostolic  workers  into  those 
countries. 

“Therefore  we  must  appeal  to  the 
laity  who  become  ever  more  aware  of 
the  desire  of  the  Holy  See  to  see  them 
engaged  in  the  apostolate  of  co- 
operating with  the  hierarchy.” 

While  this  statement  refers  specif- 
ically to  the  need  for  lay  workers  in 
Latin  America,  the  situation  in  many 
other  world  mission  countries  is  just 
as  critical  and  the  need  for  lay  apostles 
just  as  acute.  Monsignor  Anthony  J. 
Brouwers,  founder  of  the  Lay  Mission- 
Helpers,  Los  Angeles,  California,  has 
said: 

“The  dearth  of  clergy  and  religious 
is  alarming  in  our  day  and  far  too 


many  of  them  in  mission  lands  are 
too  much  preoccupied  with  tasks,  pro- 
fessions, chores  and  manual  labors 
which  they  are  ill-equipped  to  cope 
with  and  find  an  interference  with 
their  more  spiritual  and  more  direct 
missionary  apostolate.  Hence  the  laity 
is  vitally  needed  and  greatly  appreci-  |D 
ated.  The  Holy  Father  and  all  down 
through  the  ranks  urge  them  to  make 
such  a consecration  of  themselves.”  j 

Apparently  many  readers  of  Scar- 
boro  Missions  are  also  aware  of  this 
need  for  lay  apostles  because  we  have 
received  several  inquiries  from  people 
anxious  to  volunteer  for  work  on  the 
missions.  For  their  sake  and  for  then 
interest  of  any  other  future  lay  mis 
sionaries,  we  have  collected  informa 
tion  on  various  groups  organized  tcj® 
screen,  train  and  place  lay  candidate 
for  the  mission  field. 

In  Canada,  nothing  has  yet  beer; 
established  for  the  training  of  marriec  M 
couples  but  for  single  men  and  womer!  ^ 


Isi, 
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here  are  now  several  training  centres: 

Madonna  House,  Combermere,  On- 
ario,  trains  men  and  women  for 
permanent  service  in  Western  Canada, 
he  United  States  and  lately  in  the 
West  Indies. 

The  Grail  Centre,  817  Bathurst 
Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  accepts  and 
rains  young  women  for  permanent  or 
jemporary  service  in  Canada  and 
everal  mission  countries  of  the  world, 
ncluding  Africa  and  South  America. 

Voluntas  Dei,  directed  by  Rev.  L. 
parent,  O.M.I.,  rue  du  Sanctuaire, 
Dap-de-la-Madeleine,  Province  of 
Quebec,  trains  young  men  for  perma- 
ent  or  temporary  overseas  service, 
/oluntas  Dei  is  now  working  in  eleven 
ountries,  many  in  Latin  America, 
thers  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Oblate  Missionaries  of  Mary 
mmaculate,  c/o  Villa  Madonna  Re- 
eat House,  P.O.  Box  204,  R.R.  No. 
, Orleans,  Ontario,  accepts  and  trains 
oung  women  for  temporary  or  per- 
lanent  apostolic  work  in  Canada  and 

[several  mission  countries. 

The  International  Catholic  Auxili- 
ies,  1911  Van  Horne  Avenue, 
ontreal,  Quebec,  accepts  young 
omen  for  permanent  service  or  for 
ye  year  periods  of  service  in  Canada, 
sia,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

! Frontier  Apostles,  directed  by  Most 
jev.  Fergus  O’Grady,  O.M.I.,  Bishop’s 
louse,  S.S.  1,  David  Road,  Prince 
eorge,  British  Columbia,  accepts 
)ung  men  and  women  for  one  or 
ore  years  of  apostolic  work  on  the 
issions  of  western  Canada. 

The  Laval  Missionary  Society,  1600 
mlevard  de  l’Entente,  Quebec  City, 
luebec,  accepts  for  permanent  or  tern- 
ary service,  men  or  women  who 


have  been  prepared  by  advanced 
studies  for  specialized  work.  These 
apostles  are  assigned  to  work  either  in 
Canada  or  on  the  foreign  mission 
fields. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  Canadian  centres  for  the  training 
of  lay  apostles,  one  should  write 
directly  to  the  association  which  seems 
most  suitable  to  one’s  interests.  Those 
especially  interested  in  the  apostolate 
of  Latin  America  should  contact  Rev. 
Francis  O’Grady,  S.F.M.,  Canadian 
Catholic  Office  for  Latin  America,  90 
Parent  Avenue,  Ottawa  2,  Ontario. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  also 
several  training  centres  for  lay 
apostles.  Among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Lay  Mission  Helpers  Associa- 
tion, 1531  West  9th  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  This  association, 
founded  by  Monsignor  Albert  J. 
Brouwers,  trains  men  and  women, 
single  or  married,  between  the  ages  of 
25  and  40,  for  temporary  or  perma- 
nent service  in  the  mission  fields  of 
Africa,  South  and  Central  America 
and  the  Pacific  Islands.  Monsignor 
Brouwers  has  also  organized  the  Mis- 
sion Doctors  Association  for  doctors 
and  dentists  willing  to  offer  their 
services  for  the  missions.  Those  in- 
terested in  the  Mission  Doctors  Asso- 
ciation can  contact  Monsignor 
Brouwers  at  the  above  address. 

The  Association  for  International 
Development  (AID),  374  Grand 
Street,  Paterson  1,  New  Jersey, 
accepts  single  men  and  couples  for 
renewable  two  year  periods  of  mission 
service  in  the  Far  East,  Latin  America, 
South  Africa  and  part  of  the  United 
States. 
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Two  of  Msgr.  Brouwers  Lay  Missionary  Helpers  instruct  a native  operator  of  intertype 
composer  on  a newspaper  in  Calabar. 


The  Women  Volunteers  for  Africa 
(WVA),  1327  16th  Street  N.W., 
Washington  11,  was  established  by 
the  White  Sisters  to  train  single  women 
who  have  already  completed  profes- 
sional training  as  nurses,  teachers,  etc. 
Members  of  the  WVA  work  in  Africa 
only,  for  renewable  periods  of  three 
years. 

There  are  several  other  Lay  Apos- 
tolic societies  in  the  United  States  and 
a complete  list  of  them  with  an  out- 
line of  their  aims  and  requirements 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685  King- 
ston Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Of  course,  all  of  these  associations 
require  something  more  than  goodwill 
on  the  part  of  the  candidates.  There 
are  certain  qualifications  necessary  for 
the  type  of  work  to  be  done  on  the 
missions.  What  type  of  people  then 
should  apply  for  acceptance  in  one  of 


these  societies?  Monsignor  Brouwers 
says  that  the  lay  missionaries  most  in 
demand  are:  “Doctors,  nurses  and 
teachers  in  high  schools  and  colleges, 
mechanics,  carpenters,  electrical  and 
metal  workers,  press  men  for  both 
letter  press  and  offset,  journalists, 
linotypists,  social  workers,  operators  of 
book  shops  and  small  businesses,  radio 
repair  men,  agriculture  and  husbandry 
experts,  experienced  farmers  and  many 
others.”  For  this  reason,  Monsignor 
Brouwers  and  many  other  directors  of 
training  centres  prefer  college  gradu- 
ates, although  they  admit  that  very 
often  men  and  women  with  lesser 
academic  training  can  also  be  accepted 
and  assigned  to  the  missions.  In  any 
case,  people  interested  in  the  lay 
apostolate  are  certainly  encouraged  to 
enquire  at  one  of  the  training  centres 
regardless  of  their  educational  back- 
ground because  it  may  well  be  that 
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they  have  underestimated  their  aca- 
demic training  or  they  have  compen- 
sated for  its  lack  by  gaining  valuable 
experience  in  some  practical  line  of 
work. 

The  most  important  qualification, 
of  course,  for  any  candidate  is  an 
honest  zeal  for  souls  and  a solid  spirit 
of  sacrifice.  Monsignor  Brouwers 
again  says:  “Without  a Christ-like  love 
for  the  people,  without  a generous 
willingness  to  give  of  yourself  without 
measuring  the  cost,  the  best  and 
highest  of  human  qualities  would  be 
more  a detriment  than  a help  in  the 
cause  of  winning  and  aiding  souls  in 
the  mission  lands.” 

These  various  lay  apostolic  associa- 
tions insist  on  different  periods  of 
training  for  candidates.  The  length  of 


the  training  period  depends  on  the 
candidate’s  qualifications  and  on  the 
type  of  work  for  which  he  or  she  is 
being  prepared.  For  this  reason  the 
formal  training  period  may  range  any- 
where from  three  or  four  months  to 
three  full  years.  But  in  some  cases, 
the  candidate  may  already  possess  the 
spiritual  and  the  technical  qualifica- 
tions required  and  may  therefore  be 
assigned  at  once  to  mission  work. 

Just  as  the  period  of  training  varies 
with  different  associations,  so  also  do 
the  conditions  of  training.  Most 
require  the  candidates  to  live  in  a 
house  of  training  for  a certain  period 
of  time,  but  some  only  require  regular 
attendance  at  classes.  Trainees  may 
live  in  the  city  and  may  even  work  to 
raise  the  tuition  for  the  course,  H 


SOMEBODY  WAS  GENEROUS 

NOW  IT'S  OUR  TURN 


Monsignor  Fraser,  the  Founder  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
puilt  19  churches  in  China  and  Japan  during  his  lifetime.  He  could  never  have 
:arried  out  this  great  task  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  generosity  of  our  ancestors. 
The  Scarboro  Fathers  are  still  building  churches  and  chapels  in  their  several 
Missions  throughout  the  world.  Keep  up  the  traditions  of  the  old  folk  by 
sending  your  donations  to  the 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  KINGSTON  ROAD 
SCARBORO,  ONT. 
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Please  fill  out  this  questionnaire,  if  you  are  the  parent  or  relative  of  a young 
man  who  may  some  day  become  a missionary  priest. 

In  front  of  each  duty,  please  place  a number  indicating  which  one  is  more 
important  according  to  your  order  of  preference. 


Building  Chapels 
Saying  the  Breviary 
Communion  Calls 
Offering  Mass 
Preaching 
Parish  Societies 
Teaching  in  Schools 
Recreation 


Hearing  Confessions 
Studying 
Altar  Boys 
Anointing  the  Dying 
Social  Work  (Poor) 
Marriage  Counsel 
Visiting  the  Sick 
Baptising 


Maybe  you  think  that  this  list  is  incomplete  and  might  like  to  add  a few 
more  duties  of  your  own.  Use  this  page  from  the  magazine  to  reply.  If  you 
cannot  make  up  your  mind,  ask  someone  who  knows.  If  your  boy  is  a member 
of  the  Scarboro  Vocation  Club,  ask  him. 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocational  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME  

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE  
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INDIANS! 


TJuerto  Olimpo  (AIF).  Last  month 
an  Italian  Salesian  missionary,  Fr. 
Bruno  Stella,  of  the  Vicariate  Aposto- 
lic of  Chaco  Paraguayo,  succeeded  for 
the  first  time  in  entering  into  contact 
with  the  “Moro”  tribe,  which  is  the 
wildest  and  fiercest  in  this  almost 
impenetrable,  semi-desert  region  in 
northwest  Paraguay. 

For  several  years  the  Salesians  had 
tried  to  make  this  contact,  but  had 
always  been  received  with  a shower  of 
arrows:  on  one  occasion  a Brother 
had  an  arrow  through  his  arm.  More- 
over, three  years  ago  a Protestant 


missionary  was  savagely  killed  by  this 
tribe. 

The  providential  means  of  realizing 
this  contact  was  a young  “Moro”  who 
was  with  Fr.  Stella  when  the  latter, 
having  heard  that  the  “Moros”  were 
approaching,  immediately  began  orga- 
nizing an  expedition  to  meet  them. 
This  young  “Moro”,  whose  name  was 
Joseph,  had  been  taken  prisoner  seven 
years  ago,  had  been  placed  in  the  care 
of  the  Salesians  and  had  been  educated 
by  Fr.  Stella  himself.  His  help  was 
decisive:  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of 
the  “Moros”  hiding  in  the  bushes,  the 
youth  rushed  towards  them  shouting 
in  their  own  language.  Fortunately 
the  first  ones  he  met  were  his  own 
childhood  companions  who  recognized 
him  immediately.  Young  Joseph,  who 
had  till  then  seemed  almost  completely 
mute,  became  a most  eloquent  mis- 


Father  Stella  celebrates  the  first  Holy  Mass  amongst  the  "Moro"  Indians  of  Paraguay. 
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The  "Moro"  Indian  who  made  contact 
with  his  tribe  and  two  companions. 


Two  "Moro"  women  with  their  few  pos- 
sessions halt  a journey  to  prepare  a meal. 


sionary.  Won  over  by  him,  the 
“Moros”  very  soon  approached  Fr. 
Stella  and  greeted  him  with  songs. 
They  proceeded  to  exchange  gifts,  and 
Fr.  Stella  grasped  the  opportunity  of 
giving  them  some  clothes,  as  they  had 
suffered  from  a very  long  and  severe 
winter  this  year.  Then  the  Chief  or 
“Cacique”  of  the  tribe  was  presented 
to  the  missionary  with  a recital  of 
his  qualities,  the  greatest  being  that  he 
had  killed  37  people. 

On  August  22nd  the  Vicar  Aposto- 
lic, Bishop  Angelo  Muzzolon,  S.D.B., 
and  Fr.  Stella  left  Asuncion  with  a 
van  full  of  food  and  building  materials 
on  their  way  to  the  place  where  this 
first  contact  took  place.  They  were 
going  to  build  a mission  centre  there 
on  the  lines  of  the  old  Jesuit 
“Reductions”.  Experience  has  proved 
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this  to  be  the  only  way  of  educating 
these  wandering  people.  There  is 
nothing  whatsoever  on  the  spot, 
merely  a field  amidst  the  woods  and 
forests.  The  task  they  are  undertaking 
is  a hard  one,  but  they  hope  to  bring 
it  to  a successful  conclusion,  provided 
they  do  not  run  short  of  means. 

The  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Chaco 
Paraguayo,  established  on  March  11th, 
1948,  comprises  an  area  of  170,000 
square  kilometers  with  a population  of 
40,000  of  whom  about  32,000  are 
Catholics.  There  are  thirteen  priests, 
two  Brothers  and  nine  Sisters  working 
in  the  Vicariate,  which  has  eight  pri- 
mary schools  with  200  boys  and  142 
girls  and  ten  other  schools  with  300 
children.  There  are  five  dispensaries 
and  a home  for  old  people.  (Fides) 
September  12,  1962.  ■ 


Real 

Cross 

Semisiones 

* I ’he  true  suffering  of  a missionary  is 
not  what  one  ordinarily  imagines 
it  to  be.  In  general,  people  believe 
that  the  greatest  afflictions  of  the  mis- 
sionary are  sickness,  heat,  cold,  hunger 
and  fatigue  . . . However,  this  is 
not  so. 

The  true  suffering  of  the  missionary 
consists  in  seeing  himself  so  different 
from  those  whom  he  wishes  to  lead  to 
Christ.  His  anguish  is  in  seeing  them 


flee  from  him  when  he  has  come  to 
attract  them  to  the  Church.  He  has 
left  his  parents,  friends,  country  to  live 
among  those  who  need  spiritual  assis- 
tance and  these  very  people  whom  he 
loves  are  afraid  of  him  or  at  least  do 
not  understand  him.  Yes,  the  true 
suffering  of  the  missionary  consists  in 
being  rejected  by  the  people  for  whom 
he  has  sacrificed  all  that  was  near  and 
dear  to  him. 

It  is  also  a great  sorrow  for  the 
missionary  to  realize  that  he  is  so 
insignificant  before  such  an  immense 
task  ....  that  he  is  alone  when 
thousands  of  missionaries  are  needed 
to  do  the  work  . . . .that  he  is  empty 
handed  when  his  poor  need  material 
help  . . . that,  finally,  his  is  nothing 
but  a single  voice  shouting  in  a desert 
to  the  deafness  of  those  who  do  not 
care  to  listen  to  him. 

The  true  suffering  of  the  missionary 
is  to  see  the  wave  of  evil  aimed  against 
himself,  to  see  immense  amounts  of 
money  being  squandered  and  multi- 
tudes of  workers  being  used  for  evil 
while  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to 
do  good,  he  finds  himself  almost  com- 
pletely alone  and  destitute. 

The  true  suffering  of  the  missionary 
is  to  realize  how  sickness,  fatigue  and 
age  hold  one  back  ...  to  realize  that 
the  devil  may  approach  at  any  moment 
to  destroy  the  work  which  took  years 
to  accomplish. 

But  then,  his  sorrow  turns  into  joy, 
according  to  the  promise  of  Jesus,  if 
the  missionary  really  understands 
Christ’s  sacrifice.  If  Jesus  saved  the 
world  through  the  cross,  then  He 
continues  to  be  the  Redeemer  of  the 
human  race  through  those  who  follow 
His  example.  ■ 
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Tn  the  winter  of  1961,  when  stationed 

with  Fr.  Alex  MacDonald  in  Ichino- 
miya  City,  I had,  if  in  my  case  you’ll 
pardon  the  metaphor,  a rather  hair- 
raising  experience.  In  the  hope  of 
introducing  a few  time-honored  and 
proven  practices  of  Catholic  piety  into 
the  daily  lives  of  our  fledgling  Chris- 
tians, we  were  at  this  time  in  the  midst 
of  a series  of  Sunday  sermons  on  the 
Sacramentals.  When  the  subject  of 
Holy  Water  was  reached,  happily,  and 
I must  add  providentially  for  me,  it 
was  my  turn  to  preach. 

And  preach  I did,  at  all  three 
Masses  that  day,  on  the  blessings  to 
be  gained  by  the  proper  and  devout 
use  of  Holy  Water,  closing  with  a 
fervent  plea  that  no  one  should  leave 
the  church  for  home  today  without  a 
supply  of  same  in  his  or  her  posses- 
sion. Just  how  many  of  our  neophytes 
complied  with  this  exhortation  is 
irrelevant  to  the  story  which  follows, 
but  wondrous  to  relate,  the  preacher 
had  at  least  managed  to  convince  him- 
self. So,  that  very  night  before  retir- 
ing, I gave  the  room  and  bed  a liberal 
sprinkling  with  Holy  Water,  a custom 
inculcated  by  a wonderful  Catholic 
aunt  when  I was  a boy,  but  of  which, 
to  my  shame,  I had  become  somewhat 
careless  in  recent  years. 

This  done,  I turned  off  the  gas 
stove,  lights,  and  crawled  into  bed  for 
what  I expected  to  be  an  uneventful 
night’s  repose.  Tired  from  the  rather 
harried  schedule  of  a typical  Ichino- 
miya  Sunday,  and  feeling  unusually 
warm  and  comfortable  beneath  the 
massive  Japanese  style  quilt,  I was  just 
beginning  to  doze  off  when  the 
thought  came  to  my  mind  — “I  smell 
gas.”  Unwilling  to  venture  out  of 


VENOMOUS 

COBRA 

Paul  Flaherty,  SFM 

bed  into  the  now  dark  and  rapidly 
chilling  room,  I argued  to  myself: 
“I  distinctly  recall  turning  off  the 
stove,  so  it  can’t  be  gas.  Just  my 
imagination.”  More  minutes  passed. 
And  with  their  passing,  my  feeling  of 
warmth,  relaxation  and  well-being  also 
increased.  A second  time  I said  (and 
this  time  aloud)  ‘‘That  IS  gas.  I 
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MUST  get  up,  and  NOW,  or  I’ll  never 
get  up  again.”  So  somehow,  by  what 
seemed  to  demand  a super-human 
effort,  I got  up,  staggered  across  the 
room,  and  switched  on  the  light. 
Thereupon,  to  my  horror,  I discovered 
the  cause  of  what  in  a few  more 
minutes  would  surely  have  ushered  me 
with  despatch  and  rather  ingloriously 
into  Eternity  . . . For  there,  beside  the 
wall,  slipped  from  its  fitting,  lay  the 
rubber  gas  hose,  curled  and  coiled  like 
a venomous  cobra  stalking  its  prey, 
and  all  the  while,  silently,  silently, 
ever  so  silently,  hissing  forth  its  lethal 
fumes.  The  valve  on  the  stove  had 
been  properly  closed  all  right,  but 
inadvertently  and  almost  fatally  for 
me,  I had  neglected  to  shut  the  gas 
cock  at  its  source  in  the  wall. 

Many  a pagan  in  Japan,  and  as 
many  unbelievers  at  home,  would,  I’m 
sure,  scoff  at  any  suggestion  of  Divine 
intervention  to  produce  the  happy 
ending  of  my  story.  Very  well,  let 
them  scoff  if  they  will,  but  I for  one 
am  convinced  that  something  (or 
someone)  literally  propelled  me  from 
that  bed  when,  naturally  speaking,  1 
should  not  have  been  able  to  move  a 
muscle.  Was  it,  perhaps,  my  Guardian 
Angel,  especially  alerted  that  night 
by  my  use  of  Holy  Water?  I don’t 
know  for  sure,  and  shall  never  know, 
I suppose,  until  I have  the  joy  of 
meeting  him  in  Heaven.  However,  I 
don’t  have  to  tell  you  that  ever  since 
this  incident,  yours  truly  has  been  a 
fervent  and  practical  believer  in  the 
efficacy  of  Holy  Water  to  ward  off 
the  evil  power,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
of  him  who  as  St.  Peter  warns  us  is 
ceaselessly  “going  about  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour!”  ■ 


FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


There  are  80  catechists  in  the  parish 
of  Las  Casas,  Dominican  Republic. 
Fr.  Louis  Quinn,  SFM,  the  Pastor, 
needs  $600.00  a year  to  continue  this 
very  important  work  in  his  extensive, 
populous,  mountain  parish.  Be  a 
catechist  by  proxy.  Help  him. 

Fifty  pews,  at  $30.00  each,  are  needed 
for  Fr.  Lawrence  Hart’s  new  church 
in  the  poor  section  of  his  parish  of 
Bani  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Father  also  needs  two  confessionals 
costing  $100.00  and  a Communion 
plate  at  $15.00.  Remember,  this  is 
the  spiritual  centre  for  many  thou- 
sands who  have  very  few  material 
possessions. 

House  furnishings.  Fr.  Robert  Cranley 
in  Anahawan,  the  Philippines,  has  to 
furnish  his  new  rectory.  Most  of  you 
can  appreciate  this  difficulty.  How 
about  it? 

Another  SFM  church  is  under  con- 
struction. This  time  it  is  in  Brazil. 
Father  Paul  McHugh,  SFM,  the 
Superior  of  our  new  Mission  on  the 
Amazon  river,  is  seeking  funds  for  a 
new  church  in  the  town  of  Urucara. 
How  about  encouraging  our  pioneer 
priests  in  Amazonas  with  some  gener- 
ous donations? 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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A Sus 
Ordenes 

John  Fullerton,  SFM 

“ A sus  ordenes”  — at  your  service. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  used 
phrase  in  Santo  Domingo.  Everybody 
is  at  your  service.  When  a new  mis- 
sionary arrives  in  the  country,  before 
he  leaves  the  airport  the  Immigration 
and  Customs  Inspectors,  the  Red  caps 
and  taxi  drivers  are  all  at  his  service. 
Then  he  runs  into  the  shoe-shine  boys 
who  are  “a  sus  ordenes”,  ready  to 
serve  him.  As  he  gets  into  a taxi,  in 
his  ignorance,  he  buys  a twenty  cent 
pack  of  cigarettes  for  fifty  cents  from 
a vendor  who  is  “a  sus  ordenes”. 
Arriving  at  his  destination,  the  taxi 
driver  charges  him  three  dollars  for  a 
fifty  cent  trip,  but  he  is  “a  sus 
ordenes”.  A few  days  later,  he  strikes 
up  a friendship  and  his  newly  found 
friend  assures  him  that  he  is  “a  sus 
ordenes”,  that  anything  he  needs  he 
just  has  to  let  him  know.  The  next 
day  he  decides  to  take  advantage  of 
the  offer  and  finds  out  that  his  friend 
while  at  his  service  has  ten  good 
reasons  why  he  can’t  help  him  now, 
but  don’t  forget  in  the  future  when 
you  need  anything  I’m  ‘‘a  sus 
ordenes”.  The  priest  says  ‘‘thank  you 
just  the  same”  and  the  answer  comes 


back:  “A  sus  ordenes.”  Not  to  leave 
a wrong  impression,  I must  make  it 
clear  that  these  people  are  not  insin- 
cere. They  are  just  using  a formal 
expression  that  has  been  used  so  often 
that  it  no  longer  has  any  meaning. 
There  are  any  number  of  people  who 
are  genuinely  sincere  when  they  say 
to  the  Padre  “a  sus  ordenes”,  but  you 
could  never  tell  it  from  the  words 
used. 

Now,  all  this  brings  me  around  to 
my  point  — the  difficult  thing  for  a 
new  missionary  is  not  learning  a new 
language  - — - it  is  learning  what  goes 
on  in  the  heads  of  the  people.  Learn- 
ing the  language  is  a matter  of  study, 
practice  and  training  the  ear  and  can 
be  reasonably  well  accomplished  with- 
in a relatively  short  time.  Learning 
how  the  people  think,  what  makes 
them  tick,  is  infinitely  more  difficult 
and  takes  years.  It  is  a matter  of 
learning  to  think  as  they  think,  adapt- 
ing their  set  of  values  and  putting 
yourself  in  their  place.  This  takes 
time  and  cannot  be  learned  from  any 
book  or  taught  by  any  teacher. 

In  many  ways,  their  line  of  thinking 
is  the  exact  opposite  to  ours.  A 
Canadian  and  a Dominican  can  take 
the  same  set  of  facts  and  come  up  with 
opposite  conclusions  and  who  is  to 
say  which  is  right.  If  someone  bought 
a new  house,  then  right  away  had 
serious  sickness  in  the  family,  we 
wouldn’t  press  him  right  then  for  a 
substantial  donation  to  some  charit- 
able cause  — our  reason  being  that  he 
is  in  difficult  straights  financially 
because  he  is  paying  for  his  house  and 
paying  off  hospital  bills.  The  Domini- 
can reaction  is  just  the  opposite  — 
he’ll  put  him  first  on  the  list,  the 
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reason  being  that  he  must  have  money 
because  he  just  bought  a new  house 
and  had  an  expensive  operation.  We 
in  Canada  pride  ourselves  on  calling 
a spade  a spade.  It  is  not  always  true 
but  that  is  our  boast.  The  Dominican 
on  the  other  hand  never  says  “no”. 
He  says  “yes”  and  then  looks  for  a 
way  out.  And,  of  course,  among 
themselves  every  Dominican  knows 
when  “yes”  means  “yes”  and  when 
“yes”  means  “no”.  Only  the  foreigner 
is  gullible  enough  to  think  that  “yes” 
always  means  “yes”. 

They  tell  the  story  of  a foreign 
tourist  who  met  a native  riding  along 
on  his  donkey  with  his  wife  walking 
beside  him  struggling  with  a huge 
package.  It  didn’t  seem  right  to  the 
tourist,  so  he  asked:  “How  come  your 
wife  is  walking  and  you  are  riding.” 
The  straight-faced  answer  came  back: 
“Well  you  see  Sefior,  my  wife  doesn’t 
own  a donkey.”  Pushing  the  matter  a 
little  further,  the  tourist  suggested  that 
Pancho  carry  the  package,  to  be 
startled  by  the  answer:  “But  Senor, 
the  package  belongs  to  my  wife.” 
Now,  to  Pancho,  both  answers  were 
perfectly  logical.  It  is  not  our  way 
of  thinking  but  to  Pancho  his  reason- 
ing was  perfectly  clear. 

So  the  foreign  priest  must  get  away 
from  using  our  type  of  logic.  The 
best  type  of  argument  is  not  always 
the  logical  argument  or  what  we 
would  call  a logical  argument.  With 
experience,  you  can  tell  what  type  of 
argument  will  appeal  to  them  and 
convince  them.  Pepe,  aged  fifty-five, 
comes  in  and  wants  to  be  baptized. 
Investigation  reveals  that  he  is  living 
in  a common-law  marriage  and  has 
been  for  thirty-three  years.  You  sug- 


gest that  he  get  married  by  the 
Church  but  Pepe  is  not  sure  whether 
he  loves  her  enough  to  marry  her. 
He  wants  to  be  baptized  now  and  get 
married  later  when  he  has  thought 
the  whole  thing  over.  “But  Pepe,  I 
can’t  baptize  you  unless  you  are  will- 
ing to  straighten  out  your  marriage.” 
“You  mean,  Padre,  that  I have  to  get 
married  before  I can  be  baptized.” 
“No  Pepe,  you  get  baptized  and  then 
you  get  married.”  “But  Padre,  that’s 
exactly  what  I want,  I want  to  be 
baptized  now  and  later  on  I’ll  get 
married.”  So  the  next  time  you  run 
into  that  problem,  you  throw  logic 
out  the  window  and  tell  the  party: 
“You  must  get  married  before  you  can 
be  baptized.”  It  may  not  be  good 
Theology  but  it's  good  Dominican 
logic  and  what’s  more  — it  works. 

Every  priest  in  Santo  Domingo  will 
find  that  a lot  of  his  time  is  taken 
up  with  meetings.  If  he  wants  to  do 
anything  and  he  needs  cooperation, 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  call  a meeting 
and  form  a “Junta”.  Then  the  “Junta” 
meets  and  passes  all  kinds  of  resolu- 
tions, because  if  someone  suggests 
something,  to  oppose  it  would  be  an 
insult  to  that  person  and  cause  him 
to  lose  face  — - the  Dominican  never 
says  “no”.  So  all  kinds  of  resolutions 
get  passed  and  the  inexperienced 
Padre  gets  excited  because  some  of 
the  resolutions  are  ridiculous,  if  not 
disastrous.  What  he  doesn’t  realize  is 
that  nothing  more  will  happen  unless 
he  pushes  it  hard.  So  the  way  to 
handle  the  situation  is  not  to  oppose 
the  silly  motions  but  to  let  them  go 
through.  Then  at  the  next  meeting  he 
is  silent  about  the  silly  motions  and 
pushes  the  good  ones  — his  own  for 
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instance.  By  that  time  everyone  has 
forgotten  about  the  resolutions  he 
doesn’t  want.  In  that  way  he  achieves 
his  purpose  without  making  enemies  in 
the  process. 

One  of  our  big  problems  in  Santo 
Domingo  was  the  lack  of  religious 
instruction.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to 
teach  the  people  Catechism.  This  can 
be  done  without  too  much  difficulty 
with  the  children.  However,  you  can’t 
get  the  grown-ups,  especially  the 
sophisticated  ones  from  the  town,  to 
sit  in  on  a Catechism  class.  For- 
tunately, they  are  in  favour  of  cul- 
ture. A few  years  ago  I brought  in  a 
group  of  Sisters  for  two  weeks  to 
conduct  a summer  school  in  Catechism 
for  the  children.  As  the  date  for  the 
opening  was  approaching  I was  won- 
dering how  I could  cut  the  adults  in 
on  all  the  knowledge  to  be  given  out. 
Finally  I thought  of  the  solution.  We 
had  Catechism  for  the  children  dur- 
ing the  day  and  in  the  evening  we  had 
a Cultural  Act  for  the  adults  in  the 
town  club.  We  had  a wonderful  turn- 
out and  taught  them  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 

When  Scarboro  first  went  to  Santo 
Domingo,  only  a handful  of  people 
were  attending  Sunday  Mass  in  all  our 
parishes.  Now  you  can  get  them  to 
form  the  habit  of  going  to  Sunday 
Mass,  but  the  way  to  do  it  is  not  to 
tell  them  that  that  is  the  law  of  the 
Church.  That  can  be  done  later,  but 
if  you  tell  them  that  right  away,  they 
just  don’t  believe  you.  They  will  admit 
that  maybe  it’s  a Canadian  custom  but 
they  have  been  good  Catholics  all 
their  lives  without  going  to  Mass  every 
Sunday.  Obviously,  some  other  method 
must  be  used.  One  successful  method 


was  to  invite  them  to  Sunday  Mass 
by  means  of  a personal  letter  received 
on  Saturday.  If  a person  doesn’t 
receive  many  letters,  when  he  gets  one 
it  takes  on  a certain  importance.  The 
first  time  I sent  out  letters  there  was 
a very  notable  increase  in  Mass 
attendance  and  even  many  who  did 
not  attend  sent  an  excuse.  It  was 
a personal  approach  and  courtesy 
demanded  that  they  make  some  reply. 
Of  course,  after  a short  while  this 
method  lost  its  edge  for  them  and 
some  refinements  had  to  be  added. 
This  was  accomplished  for  a while  by 
giving  them  a special  reason  for 
attending  Mass  on  a certain  Sunday, 
e.g.  the  feast  of  some  saint,  family 
Sunday,  Catholic  Action  Sunday.  On 
one  occasion,  as  an  experiment,  I 
looked  up  the  lives  of  the  saints  and 
found  for  a certain  Sunday  a saint  I 
had  never  heard  of  and  whose  name 
I could  not  pronounce  and  invited  the 
people  by  letter  to  attend  Mass  in  his 
honour.  The  response  was  amazing. 
Another  successful  method  was  to 
hold  a rosary  procession  every  Sunday 
during  the  month  of  October,  the 
month  of  the  Rosary.  The  people 
started  out  from  the  church  about 
six  a.m.  and  walked  through  the  town 
reciting  the  Rosary.  Although  there 
were  very  few  when  we  started  out, 
we  picked  up  a good  number  of  the 
curious  along  the  way.  When  we 
reached  the  church  again  we  had 
quite  a crowd  and  I started  Mass 
immediately  before  they  could  get 
away.  It  is  true  that  a good  number 
followed  the  crowd,  but  some  of  them 
stuck.  Some  of  them  even  became 
friendly  and  assured  me  that  they 
were  “a  sus  ordenes.”  ■ 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 
MISSIONARIES 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

The  tropical  evening  was  bright  and  pleasant  as  the  large,  golden  moon  tried 
to  hide  behind  the  jagged,  drooping  branches  of  a tall,  coconut  palm.  Papa 
Timoteo  was  seated  on  a carelessly  made,  wooden  bench  while  Mama  Juana 
fussed  over  an  open  fire  set  between  four  large  stones.  Since  it  was  Juana’s 
duty,  as  a woman,  to  prepare  the  evening  meal,  Timoteo  had  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  make  conversation. 

One  of  his  favourite  topics  was  that  eighteen-year-old  neighbour  boy, 
Andrecito.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  that  lad  to  express  himself  and  this 
always  annoyed  old  Timoteo.  Although  Papa  had  spent  practically  no  time  in 
school,  life  itself  had  taught  him  many  things.  In  fact,  he  felt  very  confident 
of  himself  and  didn’t  mind  expressing  his  opinions.  So  he  went  on:  “That  Dad 
of  Andrecito  just  expected  too  much  of  him  when  he  was  a little  lad.  Remem- 
ber the  day  the  old  fellow  nearly  killed  the  boy  because  he  stole  a bit  of  sugar. 
And  the  time  Andrecito  exchanged  his  father’s  old,  rusty  knife  for  a coloured 
picture  which  he  thought  his  mother  would  like,  he  was  certainly  made  to  feel 
that  he  had  committed  a terrible  crime.  It  topped  everything,  when  he  told  his 
Dad  that  he  had  spent  all  night  flying  through  the  air  and  his  mouth  was  filled 
with  earth  for  lying.” 

“Why  punish  a kid  just  because  he  sometimes  gets  his  dreams  mixed  up  with 
reality?  Personally,  I think  it  was  the  impossible  situation  at  home  that  made 
the  youngster  want  to  fly  away  from  it  all.  The  unreasonable  punishment 
caused  the  dream.  The  dream  was  taken  as  a lie.  The  ‘lie’  was  judged  worthy  of 
more  punishment.  What  a vicious  circle.” 

“That  is  why  the  poor  boy  is  so  filled  with  fear,  worry  and  doubt.  He 
doesn’t  dare  open  his  mouth  because  he  has  come  to  feel  that  if  he  does,  it  will 
mean  more  humiliation  and  suffering.  How  can  a young  fellow  like  that  ever 
take  his  place  in  life  as  a man?  ‘Caramba’,  I know  a boy  must  be  taught  not  to 
lie  or  steal  but  there  is  just  no  sense  in  making  him  feel  so  guilty  for  every 
childish  mistake.” 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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Fisheni 


ATallapa  Reddi  is  a fisherman  who 
lives  in  the  village  of  Whim,  on 
the  mud  flats  along  the  coast  of  British 
Guiana.  Long  ago,  Nallapa  decided 
to  earn  his  livelihood  from  the  sea  and 
to  this  day  he  draws  from  its  depths 
the  support  of  his  wife  and  ten 
children. 

As  a youngster,  Nallapa  received 
the  Hindu  faith  from  his  good  parents. 
His  knowledge  of  it  had  been  very 
meagre  and  the  confusing  years  of 
youth  played  havoc  with  the  little  he 
had.  About  twenty  years  ago,  having 
reached  a more  mature  outlook  on 
life  and  its  problems,  he  began  to 
realize  the  great  importance  of  Faith 
in  God  and  a personal  relationship 
with  Him.  This  led  him  to  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism  which  he  received  along 
with  his  wife  and  children.  Nallapa 
became  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Church  in  the  Whim  area.  For  many 
years,  his  house  was  the  catechetical 
centre  for  the  Catholic  children  of 
the  village. 

Nallapa’s  possessions  consisted  of 
his  wooden  house,  on  stilts  to  avoid 
the  dampness  and  mud  of  his  below- 
sea-level  property;  a small  rice  field; 
and  a thirty-five  foot  sail  boat.  It  was 


this  tiny  ship  which  meant  so  much 
to  him. 

In  October  1960,  Nallapa  and  his 
four  sons,  who  range  from  seventeen 
to  twenty-four  years  of  age,  set  out  to 
sea  on  a fishing  trip.  They  were  sailing 
off  the  coast  of  neighbouring  Vene- 
zuela when  the  waters  of  the  many 
fauceted  mouth  of  the  mighty  Orinoco 
became  very  rough.  By  this  time  a 
substantial  catch  had  been  made.  The 
fish  were  stored  away  in  two  large 
boxes  in  the  hold.  Suddenly,  a large 
wave  caused  the  ship  to  lurch  and  the 
cargo  shifted  to  one  side.  Immediately, 
the  boat  began  to  draw  water  and 
quickly  sank.  Fortunately,  a cargo 
box  which  had  been  on  deck  remained 
floating.  Nallapa  helped  his  youngest 
boy  to  get  inside  the  large  box  while 
the  others  gripped  its  sides.  After 
many  hours,  one  of  the  older  lads 
lost  consciousness  and  his  limp  body 
had  to  be  draped  over  the  box.  For 
two  nights  and  a day,  the  five  man- 
aged to  keep  afloat.  They  prayed  and 
hoped  as  they  had  never  done  before. 
Like  many  another  fisherman  down 
through  the  centuries,  upon  finding 
himself  in  helpless  distress  on  the 
immense  ocean,  Nallapa  made  a 
promise  to  God.  It  is  strange  how 
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John  Gauitv  SFM 


in  an  of 


Whim 


man  dares  to  bribe  his  Creator  but 
he  does.  Apparently  the  Heavenly 
Father  doesn’t  look  on  it  as  a bribe  but 
rather  as  an  act  of  adoration  and 
humility.  God  has  no  need  of  our 
poor,  material  gifts  but  He  does  rejoice 
in  the  human  heart  which  offers  them 
in  recognition  of  His  supremacy  and 
of  its  own  nothingness  in  His  presence. 

Finally,  they  were  picked  up  by  the 
crew  of  a Venezuelan  ship.  At  the 
time,  there  was  grave  tension  between 
the  Betancourt  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela and  the  Trujillo  Regime  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Because  of  this, 
our  weary,  water-logged  friends  were 
under  suspicion  and  placed  in  prison. 
However,  within  ten  days  they  were 


safely  returned  to  British  Guiana  on  a 
Venezuelan  freighter. 

Nallapa  did  not  rest  till  he  had 
fulfilled  his  promise  to  God  — a boat- 
load of  fish.  It  was  sold  for  fifty 
dollars  and  the  proceeds  given  to 
Father  Thornley,  the  Scarboro  Pastor 
of  Port  Mourant. 

Within  a short  time,  Nallapa  and 
his  sons  began  to  construct  another 
ship  and  to  make  new  nets.  When  all 
was  ready,  they  called  upon  Father 
Thornley  to  bless  them.  Nallapa  did 
not  rebel  against  his  Creator  but 
simply  considered  the  experience  a 
lesson  in  God’s  school  for  man- 
kind. ■ 
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Vincent  Daniel,  SFM 

' I ’he  Portuguese  word  “desobrigar” 
-*•  means  “to  release  from  an  obli- 
gation.” From  this  verb,  we  have  the 
word  “desobriga”  which  is  a mission 
trip  to  the  interior  of  Brazil’s  Amazon 
Jungle. 

The  purpose  of  a “desobriga”  is  to 
do  priestly  work  amongst  people  who 
haven’t  had  the  opportunity  to  see  a 
priest  for  a long  time.  In  this  article, 
you  will  read  about  a typical  “deso- 
briga” of  the  American  Redemptorist 
Fathers  in  the  State  of  Amazonas. 

Plans  are  made  in  advance  for  each 
such  mission  trip.  Last  May,  for 
example,  radio  announcements  were 
given  that  a Padre  would  visit  certain 
places  along  the  Rio  Purus.  Then 
came  the  actual  preparation.  I left 
Manaus  on  June  11th  aboard  a small 


inboard  motor  boat,  and  arrived  in 
the  town  of  Manacapuru  the  following 
morning.  It  was  from  this  parish, 
where  three  Redemptorist  Fathers  are 
stationed,  that  two  of  us  were  to  “go 
on  desobriga.” 

Padre  Afonso  McCluskey  had 
packed  all  the  food,  medicine,  litera- 
ture, hammocks  and  other  belongings 
for  the  journey.  The  other  two  priests, 
Padre  Raphael  and  Padre  Lino,  were 
away  on  another  short  “desobriga.” 
They  returned  that  afternoon.  How- 
ever, their  first  words  were:  “The 
boat-boy  is  sick  with  a fever.”  You 
will  read  more  about  this  man  later. 
His  name  is  Wilson,  a married 
Brazilian  — about  25  years  old  — who 
is  very  competent  in  managing  a boat 
through  the  sometimes  turbulent 
waters  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tribu- 


Desobriga 
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taries.  Wilson  recuperated  quickly 
after  a day’s  rest,  so  we  left  Mana- 
capuru  on  the  13th  of  June. 

It  had  been  exactly  one  year  since 
a priest  had  made  this  particular 
“desobriga.”  He  was  Padre  Andre 
Patterson,  C.Ss.R.,  who  made  a 
detailed  diary  of  his  trip,  including 
statistics  on  numbers  of  people  who 
attended  each  place  and  received  the 
Sacraments.  So,  his  writings  came  in 
handy  for  us,  since  it  was  the  first 
time  we  had  travelled  the  waters  of 
the  Lower  Purus  River. 

On  the  “up-trip”  we  stopped  briefly 
at  each  place  to  make  sure  the  people 
knew  that  we  would  be  there  on  a 
certain  date.  For  example,  at  the 
small  village  of  Costa  de  Louro,  we 
announced  that  their  days  for  the 
Padre  would  be  July  the  first  and 
second.  Some  of  the  people  had  heard 
the  radio  announcement,  others  hadn’t 
been  informed. 

As  the  boat  churned  its  way 
through  murky  waters  of  smaller 
rivers,  the  dense  jungle  with  all  its 
dangers  and  wild-life  sounds  was  at 
our  elbow.  In  fact,  we  could  take 
this  route  only  during  the  rainy 
season,  as  many  of  these  rivers  are 
almost  dried  up  for  five  months  of  the 
year.  At  some  places,  our  way  was 
blocked  by  floating  islands  of  grass. 
Then,  we  had  to  push  these  obstacles 
from  our  path,  using  long  poles  for 
the  job.  Some  of  the  wild  life  we 
saw  included:  monkeys,  sloths,  alli- 
gators, snakes,  and  various  types  of 
birds  such  as  parrots,  canaries,  ducks. 

Salsa  (Portuguese  for  parsley)  was 
our  last  stop.  It  is  a small  village 
which  has  a tiny  chapel  on  stilts,  one 
store,  seven  houses  and  a building 


which  is  simply  a platform  with  a 
straw  roof  over  it.  This  latter  “build- 
ing” was  used  by  the  Padres  instead 
of  the  small  chapel.  There  were  two 
good  reasons  for  not  using  the  chapel. 
First  of  all,  the  river  was  so  high  that 
it  almost  reached  the  chapel  floor,  and 
this  old  “landmark”  was  completely 
surrounded  by  water.  With  a crowd 
of  people  in  the  chapel,  it  would 
surely  have  collapsed  into  the 
pyrannah  - infested  waters.  Further- 
more, there  were  too  many  people  to 
accommodate  so  the  platform-building 
was  more  practical.  Of  course,  most 
of  the  people  had  come  from  other 
parts  of  the  Amazon  area,  some  had 
travelled  many  hours  by  canoe. 

They  had  combined  a “festa”  with 
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our  arrival.  It  was  their  “big  day”  of 
the  year,  as  they  celebrated  in  advance 
the  Feast  of  St.  Peter.  He  is  one  Saint 
who  is  close  to  their  hearts,  as  they  are 
fishermen. 

After  meeting  many  of  them,  Padre 
Afonso  and  I agreed  to  take  part  in  a 
procession.  They  love  processions. 
Most  of  them  had  brought  candles  to 
light  and  carry  for  this  ceremony. 

At  4:30  that  afternoon,  Padre 
Afonso  had  a Catechism  class  for  the 
older  folks;  I had  one  for  the  chil- 
dren. This  was  followed  by  confes- 
sions until  supper  time.  At  7:30  that 
evening,  the  novena  began.  Everyone 
took  part  in  singing  the  hymns.  They 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  tune  and 
words  since  many  of  them  hear  the 
weekly  Perpetual  Help  Devotions 
broadcast  from  the  Redemptorist 
parish  in  Manaus.  Padre  Afonso  then 
preached  a stirring  sermon,  simple  but 
forceful,  with  practical  examples  to 
illustrate  the  truths  of  our  religion.  As 
other  people  had  arrived  during  the 


evening  service,  confessions  kept  us 
busy  until  almost  midnight.  It  was 
during  this  session  that  1 saw  a huge 
jungle  rat.  This,  of  course,  caused 
some  commotion  — enough  to  delay 
confessions  for  a few  minutes  until  the 
rat  was  driven  back  to  its  jungle  home 
just  a few  feet  away. 

Each  night  during  this  “desobriga”, 
we  slept  in  hammocks  aboard  the 
“Sao  Clemente”,  a thirty-foot  boat 
which  is  well  screened-in  to  keep  out 
the  tropical  insects.  As  I have  men- 
tioned in  previous  articles  for  Scar- 
boro  Missions,  the  Amazon  evenings 
are  quite  cool.  This  is  especially  true 
aboard  ship.  Some  nights,  we  actually 
needed  a blanket.  Such  was  the  case 
in  Salsa. 

The  following  morning,  we  arose  at 
5 o’clock.  Padre  Afonso  prepared  for 
Mass  while  I heard  confessions.  Then, 
he  spoke  again  to  the  people;  this  time 
explaining  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass.  During  my  Mass,  he  also  led 
the  congregation  in  prayers.  After  a 


Left:  Father  Daniel  and  the  church  of  Itacoatiara. 
Below:  A large  family  and  their  poor,  jungle  home. 
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breakfast  of  coffee  and  bread,  plus 
eggs  given  to  us  by  a kind  parishioner, 
we  took  information  for  baptisms, 
confirmations  and  weddings.  I bap- 
tized several  children  in  Salsa,  Padre 
Afonso  confirmed  and  also  assisted  at 
the  marriage  ceremonies.  A mission- 
ary, of  course,  has  the  special  privilege 
to  confirm  — - he  doesn’t  have  to  be  a 
Bishop. 

The  next  thing  we  did  at  Salsa  — 
as  at  each  place  we  visited  — - was  sell 
religious  goods  such  as  rosaries, 
medals,  holy  pictures  and  catechisms. 
Most  people  had  very  little  money; 
our  sales  were  really  “give-aways.” 
I'm  sure  that  no  Canadian  bargain 
centre  would  out-do  us  in  these 
exchanges;  (with  all  due  respect  to 
“Honest  Ed”  and  “Bargain  Benny.”) 
In  fact,  the  only  reason  for  charging 
anything  at  all  was  to  help  the  people 
appreciate  the  articles  even  more. 

Sick  calls  were  numerous  at  each 
stop.  The  Redemptorist  Fathers  are 
well  equipped  with  medical  supplies 
and  know  how  to  treat  minor  ailments. 
They  don’t  pretend  to  “practise  medi- 
cine” but  are  able  to  hand  out  certain 
pills  — which  are  given  to  them  by 
companies  in  the  United  States. 

These  medicines  were  given  out 
from  the  boat,  our  last  task  before 
blessing  the  people  and  bidding  them 
farewell.  As  we  pulled  out  of  Salsa, 
so  did  many  others  in  their  canoes  — 
headed  for  their  straw  shacks  in  the 
midst  of  this  tropical  jungle.  I 
couldn’t  help  but  think:  “My,  what  a 
different  life  they  lead  compared  to 
city  dwellers  in  any  country.”  It  was 
high-noon  when  we  began  our  journey 
from  Salsa  to  the  next  mission  stop 
called  Tambaque. 


Wilson  was  our  cook  aboard  ship 
as  well  as  being  the  captain,  navigator 
and  first  steward.  We  ate  monkey 
meat  and  parrots  a few  times;  but 
lived  mostly  on  tinned  meat,  rice, 
eggs,  beans,  coffee,  bread  — - and  vita- 
min pills. 

Our  schedule  was  so  arranged  that 
we  generally  had  time  for  a sleep  and 
shower  each  afternoon  before  reach- 
ing the  next  place.  We  also  planned 
to  have  a “day  off”  a week.  During 
this  holiday,  we  would  find  a secluded 
spot  to  drop  the  anchor;  Wilson  would 
make  sure  the  place  was  relatively 
safe  from  dangerous  animals.  So,  we 
would  relax. 

However,  here’s  an  interesting 
account  of  one  such  free  afternoon. 
We  saw  several  monkeys  swinging 
from  tree  to  tree,  so  decided  to  bag 
one  for  the  next  meal.  Wilson  was 
the  marksman  and  felled  a nice  fat 
monkey  from  its  perch  atop  a cas- 
tanha  tree.  As  we  had  brought  a small 
canoe  with  us,  he  jumped  into  it  and 
began  paddling  to  where  the  monkey 
had  fallen.  As  he  approached  the 
scene,  he  saw  that  the  monkey  was 
still  alive  but  badly  wounded,  and  was 
climbing  along  a branch  near  the 
water  surface.  When  Wilson  was 
about  ten  feet  from  the  monkey,  an 
alligator  appeared  and  smacked  the 
monkey  with  a mighty  wallop.  Mister 
monkey  then  flew  through  the  air  and 
landed  between  the  open  and  waiting 
giant  jaws  of  the  jacare.  As  the  alli- 
gator dived  to  the  bottom  with  its 
catch,  Wilson  lost  no  time  paddling 
back  to  the  “Sao  Clemente.” 

At  Tambaque,  we  related  the  inci- 
dent to  an  old  Brazilian  hunter.  He 
wasn’t  too  impressed  and  came  back 
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with  another.  “Just  yesterday,”  he 
said,  “I  was  watching  a snake  going 
after  a frog.  The  snake  caught  the 
frog  near  the  water’s  edge.  But,  a 
jacare  (Portuguese  word  for  alligator) 
appeared  and  grabbed  the  snake.  In 
the  ensuing  struggle,  the  jacare  swal- 
lowed the  snake  and  the  lucky  frog 
jumped  away  free.” 

From  Tambaque,  where  I celebrated 
Mass  on  a portable  altar  outside,  we 
went  to  a place  called  Uauassu  (pro- 
nounced wah-wah-soo).  On  the  way, 
we  ran  into  a typical  tropical  rain- 
storm. Luckily,  we  hadn’t  reached  the 
lake  and  so  were  able  to  head  for 
shore  until  the  storm  subsided. 

Some  of  our  stops  were  at  places 
where  all  the  inhabitants  live  in  “flu- 
tuantes.”  Now,  you  ask:  “What  is  a 
flutuante?”  This  is  a floating  building, 
a very  handy  house  to  have  in  this 
Amazon  region.  However,  sometimes 
they  sink  with  too  much  weight. 

At  some  of  our  stops  during  this 


“desobriga”  we  found  that  a few 
people  had  pet  monkeys.  One  such 
pet  was  well  trained.  When  her  owner 
would  move  a large  suitcase  from  a 
certain  spot  on  the  floor,  little  Miss 
Monkey  would  run  over  to  it,  wrap 
her  tail  around  the  handle  and  drag  it 
back  to  its  original  place.  She  was 
also  very  adept  at  pulling  feathers  out 
of  any  luckless  chicken  that  wandered 
within  reach. 

We  blessed  cemeteries  in  the  middle 
of  this  wild  jungle;  we  witnessed 
“futebol”  (soccer)  games;  we  visited 
a lady  who  claimed  to  be  105  years 
old;  we  saw  plenty  of  poverty  — but 
also  the  happiness  of  simple  folk  living 
close  to  God. 

Now,  we  Scarboro  Fathers  in 
Brazil  are  in  Itacoatiara,  Amazonas. 
We  are  “on  our  own”  — with  a tre- 
mendous territory  to  cover.  Here,  too, 
there  are  many  missions  to  visit.  So, 
you  readers  will  become  well  acquain- 
ted with  the  word  “desobriga.”  0 


1 

$100.00  in  1 payment 

2 

$50.00  a year  for  2 years 

cl! 

3 

$25.00  each  6 months  for  2 years 

I_ 

4 

$20.00  each  5 months  for  25  months 

5 

$15.00  each  4 months  for  28  months 

LU 

(last  payment  $10.00) 

6 

$ 1 0.00  each  2 months  for  20  months 

7 

$5.00  each  2 months  for  40  months 

8 

$2.50  a month  for  40  months 
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Japan  Reports 


Don’t  Just  Sit  There  — 

Make  a Pagoda. 

Now  that  the  do-it-yourself  craze  is 
all  the  thing,  maybe  you  should 
make  a pagoda. 

You  really  should  because,  among 
other  things,  you  will  find  that  it’s  the 
perfect  construction  defence  against 
earthquakes. 

This  has  been  proven  true  in  Japan 
where  centuries-old  design  used  in 
pagodas  is  being  adapted  in  the  con- 
struction of  modern  office  buildings 
in  Tokyo. 

The  trick  is  that  you  get  a huge 
central  pole  and  build  the  bottom  part 
of  your  building  around  it  and  then 
. . . are  you  ready?  . . . hang  the  top 
part  of  your  building  onto  the  pole. 

It’s  sometimes  described  as  “the 
pendulum  effect”  although,  to  tell  the 
truth,  it’s  the  hanging  part  of  the 
building  which  sways  more  than  the 
pole  when  the  quake  hits. 

Want  proof?  Well,  there’s  the  five- 
storied pagoda  in  the  compound  of 
the  Horuji  Temple  in  Nara  which  was 
constructed  in  607  A.D.  Today  it  is 
the  world’s  oldest  wooden  structure. 

Also  in  Nara  were  two  seven- 
storied pagodas  of  328-foot  height 
(100  metres  high)  near  the  Todaiji 
Temple  (the  world’s  biggest  wooden 
structure)  which  houses  the  great 
bronze  Buddha,  also  the  world’s  lar- 
gest of  its  kind. 


When  the  Japanese  wanted  to  move 
these  100-metre  poles  down  out  of 
the  mountains  in  ancient  times,  they 
used  to  actually  fill  in  valleys  and  level 
them  so  that  they  could  draw  the 
fallen  tree  through  the  area. 

Then  they  would  stand  the  pole  in 
the  ground,  build  two  floors  around 
it,  and  “hang”  the  remaining  stories 
from  the  central  pole.  The  same 
principle  is  being  used  in  a current 
nine-storey  department  store  under 
construction  in  Tokyo’s  Broadway,  the 
Ginza.  The  two  underground  floors 
and  the  first  three  above  ground  are 
built  around  a central  steel  tube.  The 
remaining  floors  are  designed  to  hang 
over  the  centre  pillar.  No  pillars  are 
used  for  the  outside  part  of  the  build- 
ing. The  walls  are  all  made  of  glass, 
and  the  building  is  fully  illuminated  at 
night.  U 

Japan  Plans  Cross-Country  Canal. 

Japan  is  planning  a canal  which 
would  slice  through  the  nation 
from  the  Japan  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

The  plan  would  enable  10,000-ton 
class  vessels  to  cross  the  nation  in  14 
hours,  a saving  of  36  hours  over  the 
present  round-the-island  route. 

The  proposed  canal  would  be  about 
67  miles  long,  30  to  40  feet  deep,  and 
160  to  260  feet  in  width.  Its  con- 
struction would  cost  an  estimated 
$7 15-million  to  $965-million,  spread 
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over  10  to  15  years  of  work.  Nine 
locks  similar  to  those  installed  in  the 
Panama  Canal  would  be  included. 

The  route  would  be  from  Suragawa 
Bay  on  the  Japan  Sea  side  to  Ise  Bay 
on  the  Pacific,  via  Lake  Biwa. 

The  plan  is  far  from  new.  A cross- 
country canal  was  given  earnest  con- 
sideration in  the  12th,  16th  and  19th 
centuries,  but  the  recent  industrial 
boom  brought  new  urgency  to  the 
need  for  a canal.  It  is  presently  being 
considered  by  a Central  Japan  Canal 
Planning  Council  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment involved  in  the  canal  route.  O 

Japanese  Women  Beeome  Inventors. 
rT",hc  so-called  “weaker  sex”  is  lead- 
ing  the  way  with  a strong  sure 
hand  in  the  field  of  amateur  inventions 
in  Japan. 

In  fact,  the  ladies  recently  held 
their  12th  exhibition  of  women's 
inventions  since  World  War  II.  The 
Tokyo  show  was  called  “Exhibition  of 
Inventions  by  Women  to  make  Life 
Easier.” 

From  227  inventions  submitted,  six 
received  special  prizes  while  25  others 
were  awarded  “encouragement  prizes.” 

The  top  prize,  awarded  by  the 
Science  and  Technology  Agency’s 
Director-General,  was  captured  by  a 
device  which  more  easily  corrects 
mistakes  on  the  typewriter.  The 
Patent  Agency  Director’s  prize  went 


to  an  invention  which  facilitates  the 
lighting  of  stoves  and  gas  baths. 

The  Invention  Association’s  prize 
was  awarded  for  a portable  bag  which 
can  be  used  as  a handbag,  suitcase,  a 
dozen  other  uses,  or  finally  folded  to 
half  the  size  of  a weekly  magazine 
when  not  in  use. 

Other  prize-winners  were  a “chil- 
dren's pedal  stool  for  playing  the 
piano”  and  a child’s  chair  which  con- 
verts into  a bed  at  night. 

Meanwhile,  two  of  last  year’s  prize- 
winners have  proven  to  be  substantial 
commercial  successes.  One  is  a smok- 
ing set  comprising  a small  dog  and  a 
box,  both  made  of  china.  Pat  the 
dog's  head  and  he  responds  by  picking 
you  a cigarette  from  the  box.  Produc- 
tion cost  is  only  about  $1.15  a set, 
and  10,000  orders  were  received  as 
soon  as  the  prize  was  awarded. 

The  other  commercial  winner  is  an 
anti-glare  device  invented  by  a high 
school  girl  who  had  been  using  her 
dark  glasses  while  driving  to  check 
the  glare  from  oncoming  cars’  head- 
lights. Experimenting  at  school,  she 
found  that  orange  and  green  combined 
were  most  effective  in  reducing  glare, 
so  she  created  triangular  green  and 
orange  plates  which  are  pasted  to- 
gethei  and  then  stuck  to  a car's  wind- 
shield by  suction  cups.  Some  5,000 
of  these  devices  have  been  produced 
every  month  since  then.  M 


You  are  asked  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  Mrs.  Catherine 
Turner  of  Montreal,  the  mother  of  Most  Rev.  Kenneth  Turner,  Bishop  of 
Lishui,  China;  for  Francis  Amyot  of  Ottawa,  the  brother  of  Rev.  W. 
Amyot,  SFM;  for  Mr.  William  E.  Kelly  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  the  father  of 
Rev.  Patrick  Kelly,  SFM;  and  for  Mr.  William  Daniel,  of  Toronto,  the 
Father  of  Rev.  V.  Daniel,  SFM. 
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Father  Edward  Moriarty,  SFM,  of 
Harbour  Grace,  Newfoundland , was 
ordained  in  1936.  Besides  being  sta- 
tioned in  China  for  more  than  ten 
years,  he  also  worked  in  British 
Guiana  and  on  the  Island  of  St.  Vin- 
cent. 


I Remember 

HPhe  following  incident  took  place  during  my  last  pastoral  charge  in 
-*•  Communist  China.  It  was  occasioned  by  one  of  the  many  visits  I 
received  while  under  house  arrest.  I presumed  it  would  be  just 
another  of  those  interminable  sessions  when  I was  subjected  to  ques- 
tioning, intimidations  and  seemingly  endless  efforts  to  show  me  how 
happy  a haven  is  the  Communist  corral.  But  this  time,  they  came 
eighteen  strong,  each  bedecked  with  a rifle,  presumably  to  impress  me 
with  the  fact  that  they  really  meant  business.  After  their  usual  stoical 
looking  me  over,  as  if  I were  Imperialist  exhibit  No.  1,  and  much 
unnecessary  display  of  their  armed  might,  there  came  a lull  in  the 
proceedings. 

They  seemed  at  a loss  as  to  their  next  move,  and,  I,  praying  for 
some  inspiration  as  to  how  best  deal  with  them  this  time,  suddenly 
decided  on  the  simple  procedure  of  inviting  them  to  have  some  tea. 
They  looked  at  me,  then  at  the  rifles  which  would  be  rather  cumber- 
some seated  at  a tea  table.  Calmly  (I  hope),  I suggested  they  park  the 
guns  in  a corner  of  the  hallway.  My  surprise  when  everyone,  without 
exception,  put  down  his  rifle,  was  trifling  compared  to  that  of  the  cook 
when  I told  him  that  we  were  having  eighteen  guests  for  tea.  Never- 
theless, the  tea  party  did  the  trick. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  though  what  would  have  happened  if  our 
faithful  cook  had  gone  around  by  the  other  door  and  covered  them 
with  their  own  rifles.  Certainly  the  tables  would  have  been  turned, 
but  not  for  long.  I can  just  visualize  tables,  tea,  cups,  chairs  and 
everything  else  suddenly  overturned  in  the  resulting  chaos  and  myself 
. . . let’s  not  think  about  that.  8 
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They 

are 

getting 

there 

So  are 


However,  the  top  is  still  some  distance  away.  We  still  owe  $ 1 00,000.00 
on  our  new  building  in  Scarboro.  How  about  giving  us  a boost? 

See  page  28  for  the  ways  in  which  you  can  do  so.  If  you  decide  to 
boost,  use  pledge  form  below. 


MY  PLEDGE  TO 

Canada's  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society's  Building  Fund 

I choose  plan  number  

I will  make  my  first  payment  

(date) 


Lest  I forget,  please  send  me  a reminder  one  week  in  advance  of  payments. 

Name  

Address  
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LET’S  STOP  DREAMING 
AND  START  PULLING 


Many  of  us  dream  of  doing  great  things.  We  just  can’t  be  bothered  dreaming 
of  small  accomplishments.  Yet,  isn’t  it  better  to  actually  do  something  small 
than  to  simply  dream  of  doing  everything?  This  is  especially  true  when  it  comes 
to  helping  the  Missions. 

If  just  one  person  in  each  parish  obtained  ten  new  subscriptions  to  our  maga- 
zine, “Scarboro  Missions”,  the  total  result  would  represent  a major  effort  in 
promoting  the  missionary  work  assigned  to  our  Society. 

According  as  the  subscription  list  becomes  longer  our  litany  of  needs  will 
grow  shorter.  If  you  decide  to  help  us  with  the  spiritual  ploughing  and  in 
sowing  the  seed  of  Faith,  then  please  notify  the 


SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  KINGSTON  ROAD 
SCARBORO,  ONT. 
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published  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  is  the  publication  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ontario,  Canada.  Tel.  AMherst  1-7135. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Sin  Stone 

“~]VTo,  no,  no,  — the  priest  must  remove  the  stone  from  my  head.” 
^ This  protest  was  made  to  a would-be  good  Samaritan  by  a 
poor  man  who  stood  before  a shrine  of  “El  Santo  Cristo”,  balancing 
a large  stone  on  his  head.  He  had  borne  the  burden  in  this  manner 
for  miles  and  would  not  be  at  peace  until  Fr.  Joseph  King,  SFM, 
the  shrine’s  chaplain,  arrived  to  remove  the  stone  from  his  head. 
It  was  a symbolic  expression  of  guilt  and  of  his  belief  that  only  a 
priest  could  free  him  from  it.  Such  a manifestation  may  seem  a 
bit  distasteful  to  Canadians,  yet  I cannot  but  feel  that  it  was  pleas- 
ing to  God.  It  was  one  man’s  way  of  responding  to  the  Eternal 
Father’s  interest  in  him  and  a public  plea  for  His  pardon  and 
mercy.  It  was  a simple,  human  way  of  showing  his  desire  to  love 
and  serve  God. 

Did  not  God  Himself  make  use  of  similar  means?  He  realized 
that,  as  the  Eternal,  Omnipotent  and  Infinite  Creator,  He  inspired 
man’s  awe  but  did  not  move  the  human  heart  to  love.  Hence,  He 
sent  His  Son  to  live  as  Man  among  men.  His  life  upon  this  earth 
and  especially  His  sufferings  and  death  upon  the  Cross,  made  it 
easy  for  men  to  believe  in  God’s  love  for  them.  The  Cross  or  suf- 
fering can  always  be  used  as  an  expression  of  love  and  dedication. 

Our  penances  may  seem,  at  times,  insignificant  and  pointless 
but  when  done  as  a means  of  proving  that  we  choose  God  rather 
than  self,  they  have  great  value  and  are  most  pleasing  to  Him. 
Then  again  our  penances  have  real  importance  because  they  help 
us  to  control  bad  habits  and  strengthen  our  will  for  the  formation 
of  good  ones. 

Just  as  Christ  was  not  fasting  every  day;  just  as  He  did  not 
always  wear  a crown  of  thorns;  so  the  Church  does  not  expect  of 
her  children  what  would  be  almost  impossible  and  too  depressing 
for  weak  humans.  However,  she  does  want  us  to  do  penance  in 
a very  special  way  during  Lent.  But  let  us  do  those  penances  as 
expressions  of  love  for  God  and  to  build  up  our  will  power  for 
the  formation  of  good  habits. 

In  your  Lenten  sacrifices,  please  remember  the  work  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  In  this  way,  you  will  not  only 
make  God  the  centre  of  your  own  life  but  will  help  many  in  other 
lands  to  also  make  Him  the  centre  of  their  existence.  ■ 

John  Gault-,  SFM 
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Amazon  Town 


Michael  O'Kane,  SFM 

T Tricurituba  is  one  of  a hundred-odd 
^ towns  along  the  Amazon;  thou- 
sands of  others  dot  the  interior  of 
Brazil.  These  are  the  forgotten,  name- 
less towns,  little  places  of  seemingly 
no  importance  in  a modern  world. 
Here  they  have  never  heard  of  televi- 
sion, or  convertibles,  and  the  Amazon 
is  the  only  washing  machine  the 
women  have  ever  known.  Here  Krush- 
chev, or  DeGaulle,  or  Kennedy  are 
names  not  often  heard.  The  Algerian 
problem,  the  Berlin  crisis,  the  nuclear 
arms  race — are  not  quite  as  important 
as  the  next  meal. 

Uricurituba  exemplifies  all  such 
towns;  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of 
their  people,  their  trials  and  frustra- 


tions — their  life.  Uricurituba  is  built 
alongside  a river  — the  Amazon,  and 
where  the  town  ends,  the  jungle  begins. 
The  main  street  is  about  a good  city 
block  in  length  and  stretches  from  the 
riverside  to  the  inland  jungle.  There 
are  a few  small  shops  where  essentials 
can  be  bought.  There  is  an  administra- 
tion building,  erected  in  1957,  contain- 
ing the  Prefect’s  office  and  the  admini- 
stration offices  for  the  district.  Next 
door  is  the  only  real  contact  with  the 
outside  world — the  telegraph  office. 
Down  the  street,  facing  the  river  is  a 
new  school  with  four  classrooms, 
completed  last  year. 

At  the  corner  intersection,  the 
little  church  of  St.  Joseph  looks  out 
to  the  river  and  directly  in  front  of 
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Fr.  O'Kane  and  children  of  the  Amazon. 


it  is  the  town's  small  “praca”.  Here 
all  events  of  any  importance  take 
place.  Around  the  corner,  with  its 
back  to  the  jungle,  is  the  pride  and 
joy  of  the  town — an  International  33 
kilowatt  generator  that  provides  three 
hours  of  light  each  evening.  There 
are  several  bicycles  in  town,  no  cars 
or  trucks,  five  or  six  radios  and  two 
or  three  kerosene  refrigerators.  This 
is  Uricurituba — inhabited  by  800 
souls.  There  are  from  nine  to  ten 
thousand  people  within  the  immediate 
area,  all  very  common  people  striving 
for  existence. 

Uricurituba  has  no  hospital  or  dis- 
pensary — no  doctors  reside  here.  The 
people  must  survive  the  rigors  of 
Amazon  life  as  best  they  can.  There 
are  120  or  so  school  children  in  the 
town,  taught  by  rural  teachers  with 
fourth  grade  certificates.  Within  the 
area  there  are  another  37  classrooms, 
where  teachers  with  similar  certifi- 
cates instruct.  The  church  of  St. 
Joseph  in  Uricurituba  has  no  resident 
pastor  to  properly  care  for  the  spiri- 


tual needs  of  the  people.  Up  until 
now,  the  people  have  had  a priest 
only  once  a year — for  five  or  six  days 
during  their  “Festa”  — to  administer 
the  Sacraments  of  Baptism,  Confirma- 
tion, Confession,  Holy  Communion 
and  Marriage,  to  say  Mass  for  them, 
to  bring  solace  to  their  sick,  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
Faith.  Although  their  knowledge  of 
the  Faith  is  meagre — we  must  say 
their  Faith  is  strong,  considering  the 
many  obstacles  to  its  growth. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  Can- 
adians and  Americans  are  conscious 
of  Latin-America.  The  events  of  the 
last  few  years  in  Castro’s  Cuba  have 
made  them  vitally  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  countries  of 
our  southern  hemisphere.  Again  and 
again  they  ask,  “What  can  we  do?” 
“How  can  we  help?”  The  greatest 
help  that  we  can  give  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica today  is  the  Catholic  faith.  Many 
of  the  other  vital  and  real  problems 
will  be  resolved  if  these  people  come 
to  a proper  and  leal  understanding  of 
their  faith.  The  greatest  asset  of  the 
western  democracies  and  their  most 
unifying  force  in  this  area  is  its 
Catholic  heritage. 

We  can  help  our  Latin  American 
brethren  best  then  by  contributing  to 
the  welfare  of  their  Faith.  How  can 
you  at  home  do  this?  First  and  fore- 
most, by  prayer  and  material  assis- 
tance for  the  missionary  in  the  field. 
The  constancy,  the  perseverance  and 
the  sacrificial  prayer  of  Catholics  at 
home  will  storm  Heaven  for  the  spiri- 
tual welfare  of  the  missionary  and 
his  flock.  The  generous  and  constant 
financial  help  of  devout  Catholics  will 
supply  the  means  for  the  missionary 
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Transportation  is  often  primitive  but  more  practical  during  the  rainy  season. 


to  carry  on  his  ministrations  amongst 
his  people.  But  all  this  is  not  enough. 

The  missionary  of  today  must  be 
equipped  to  build  not  only  a strong, 
vigorous  and  active  spiritual  life  in 
the  souls  of  his  faithful — he  must  also 
be  equipped  to  help  his  people  in  the 
socio-economic  problems  that  they 
constantly  encounter.  He  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  community  counselling, 
of  community  development.  He  must 
be  the  people’s  guide,  their  adult 
educator,  in  helping  them  to  help 
themselves.  He  must  be  equipped, 
ready  and  willing  to  help  them  in  the 
formation  of  sound  economic  institu- 
tions that  will  provide  a full  and 
abundant  life  for  all. 

As  an  example,  let  us  place  a 
priest  in  the  little  town  of  Uricuri- 
tuba,  equipped  with  a sound  and 
practical  knowledge  in  the  above 
mentioned  principles — and  with  a 
corresponding  zeal  and  love  for  God 
and  souls.  Let  us  assume  that  an  ade- 
quate spiritual  programme  is  put  into 
effect:  the  formation  of  youth  through 


a well  planned  catechetical  pro- 
gramme; formation  of  various  catho- 
lic action  groups,  such  as  the  Legion 
of  Mary,  to  funnel  and  exercise  their 
energies;  the  formation  of  groups  for 
the  men  and  the  women  of  the  parish. 

In  the  socio-economic  field,  just 
what  can  he  do?  He  is  the  leader  in 
the  town.  Through  his  inspiration  and 
under  his  guidance,  he  can  raise  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  these  people. 
As  a community  leader,  he  can 
develop  and  train  leaders  in  Uricuri- 
tuba  bringing  out  the  potential  that  is 
there.  With  a nucleus  of  leaders,  well 
informed  and  alert,  he  can  build  up 
a strong  and  active  community.  He 
can  bring  the  people  to  a realization 
of  their  needs  and  develop  in  them  a 
vigorous  community  spirit.  Can  we 
not  envisage  Uricurituba  as  a truly 
happy  town  due  to  a well  planned 
programme  of  action  which  would 
provide  the  essentials  of  life,  some  of 
its  luxuries;  a good  teaching  staff  in 
the  school;  a community  dispensary 
with  the  essential  equipment,  a trained 
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staff  and  effective  health  programme? 

May  we  not  go  further  and  envi- 
sage the  introduction  of  adult  educa- 
tion, a community  library,  better 
housing  and  self-help  institutions  such 
as  Credit  Unions  and  Co-Operatives? 
And  working  together  in  the  com- 
munity, can  we  not  see  these  peoples, 
slowly  but  surely  discovering  their 
potential  and  being  raised  to  a better 
standard  of  life.  Working  as  an 
integral  group  with  zealous  and  in- 


More friends  from  Brazil's  north-west. 


spired  leaders,  can  they  not  discover 
the  means  and  methods  of  controlling 
a hostile  climate,  raising  better  crops 
of  jute,  rice,  rubber  and  vegetables? 
And  with  the  formation  of  such  a 
society,  will  not  life  take  on  a com- 
pletely new  aspect?  Will  not  their 
faith  be  more  active  and  vigorous? 
With  such  a society  in  formation, 
could  we  not  hope  to  provide  a de- 
cent though  frugal  life  for  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  these  peoples, 
thus  averting  the  problems  of  mass 


migrations  to  the  great  cities  of  Brazil, 
and  creating  new  and  more  terrifying 
problems  through  the  breeding  of  the 
infamous  “favellas”  and  slum  towns  in 
these  centres? 

All  this,  at  present,  is  a dream  of 
course.  But  it  can  be  brought  to 
reality.  This  is  the  most  effective  way 
the  democracies  of  the  west,  and  the 
Church,  can  combat  the  growing 
menace  of  Communism.  But  our 
motive  for  such  a programme  should 
not  be  merely  one  of  self -protection, 
these  people  deserve  a better  life.  Are 
they  not  sons  of  God?  And  does  not 
their  dignity  as  such,  deserve  a better 
lot  in  life? 

To  effect  all  this,  however,  a Mis- 
sion Society  such  as  Scarboro  needs 
the  help  and  co-operation  of  Canadian 
Catholics.  If  you  seek  a way  of  help- 
ing Latin  America — this  can  be  your 
programme  of  action.  Our  Society 
must  train  and  develop  its  mission- 
aries spiritually  and  socially;  it  needs 
equipment  in  the  field;  and  its  mis- 
sionaries must  be  constantly  supplied 
with  economic  support  from  home. 
Scarboro  can  only  care  for  a few 
areas  in  the  vast  interior  of  Brazil — 
only  one  of  the  countries  to  our 
south.  For  this  reason  our  support 
must  go  out  to  other  missionary  en- 
deavours as  well.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  work  of  such  lay  volunteers 
as  nurses,  doctors  and  social  leaders 
— in  the  field  of  action  — must  be 
lauded  and  given  support. 

There  is  no  priest  in  Uricurituba  at 
present.  The  day  is  not  far  off,  the 
people  pray,  when  a priest  of  Scar- 
boro will  take  up  permanent  residence 
in  the  town.  But  this  is  only  one 
small  town  along  the  Amazon.  How 
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many  countless  others  dare  not  even 
: dream  of  a priest  living  in  their 
midst?  This  is  a land  where  priests 
are  scarce — one  priest  for  every 
9,000  souls,  and  the  odds  are  much 
greater  in  many  other  countries  of 
; Latin  America.  We  cannot  hope  for 
sufficient  vocations  for  many  years. 
But  there  are  priests  available — 
potential  priests  at  least — in  our  pri- 
| mary  and  secondary  schools,  in  our 

(colleges  at  home!  Yet  how  many 
vocations  go  to  waste,  as  it  were, 
through  lack  of  encouragement  and 
little  or  no  fostering  of  vocations  in 
our  Catholic  homes;  through  the  lure 
of  modern  day  living  and  pleasures! 
Must  we  be  forced  to  believe  that 
our  Catholic  youth  of  today  cannot 
or  will  not  face  the  challenge  that 
Christ  holds  out  to  them! 


SOMEBODY  WAS  GENEROUS 

NOW  IT’S  OUR  TURN 

Monsignor  Fraser,  the  Founder  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
built  19  churches  in  China  and  Japan  during  his  lifetime.  He  could  never  have 
carried  out  this  great  task  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  generosity  of  our  ancestors. 
The  Scarboro  Fathers  are  still  building  churches  and  chapels  in  their  several 
Missions  throughout  the  world.  Keep  up  the  traditions  of  the  old  folk  by 
sending  your  donations  to  the 

Scarboro  Fathers 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarboro,  Ont. 
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The  next  fifty  years  or  less,  will 
decide  the  issues  of  Latin  America. 
Can  it  be  saved?  Will  it  retain  its 
ancient  heritage  of  the  Catholic  faith? 
Will  the  necessary  economic  pro- 
grammes be  effected  by  our  democra- 
cies to  deepen  the  bonds  of  friendship, 
and  strengthen  our  western  unity?  Or 
will  the  lands  that  lie  to  our  south 
embrace  the  ideologies  of  the  east 
and  be  swallowed  up  by  communism? 
The  answer  depends  upon  us.  It  de- 
pends on  our  willingness,  not  merely 
to  realize  the  needs,  the  wants  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  millions  of  Latin 
Americans,  but  to  energetically  help 
the  peoples  of  these  countries, 
through  an  effective  programme  of 
action — even  though  that  programme 
may  mean  personal  sacrifice  and  hard 
toil  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  ■ 


BLUE  COLLAR  WORKER 

Tf  labour  unions  had  existed  when  Our  Lord  was  a boy,  then  St.  Joseph  would 
most  certainly  have  been  an  active  member  of  one  of  them. 

We  may  find  it  hard  to  picture  St.  Joseph  in  a picket  line,  but  from  the 
writings  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  labour  unions 
exist  in  order  to  secure  social  justice  for  the  working  man  — and  St.  Joseph 
was,  indeed,  a true  working  man.  He  is  invoked  by  Holy  Mother  the  Church 
as  Joseph  Most  Just.  He  spent  long  hours,  using  his  muscles  and  his  skill  in 
an  effort  to  support  the  Holy  Family.  No  one  would  deny  that  he  did  not 
understand  or  appreciate  the  just  demands  of  the  underpaid  worker,  since  he 
himself  was  one  of  them. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  St.  Joseph  was  a carpenter  or  a craftsman,  but  no 
matter  what,  he  had  no  power  tools,  or  labour  saving  devices  to  lighten  his 
daily  toil.  According  to  present  day  ways  of  speaking,  St.  Joseph  was  a blue 
collar  worker  — but  without  the  benefit  of  present  day  union  wages  as  they 
are  enjoyed  by  the  20th  century  blue  collar  worker. 

In  the  middle  of  the  very  weighty  problems  that  were  being  discussed  by 
the  Ecumenical  Vatican  Council,  His  Holiness  Pope  John  XXIII  surprised  a 
few  of  the  Council  Fathers  by  ordering  St.  Joseph’s  name  to  be  included  in 
the  prayers  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.  As  a matter  of  fact,  such  a decision 
was  long  overdue.  St.  Joseph  is  the  Patron  of  the  Universal  Church  and 
ranks  in  dignity  after  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  our  Protector  in  the  constant 
struggle  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 

For  the  young  man  who  wants  to  be  a missionary  priest,  St.  Joseph  is  a 
strikingly  brilliant  model  of  every  virtue  and  in  particular  of  the  three  virtues 
of  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience,  which  are  associated  in  a special  way 
with  the  members  of  Religious  Communities.  Joseph  Most  Chaste,  Joseph 
Most  Obedient,  Lover  of  Poverty  — during  this  month  of  March  which  is 
yours,  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  young  men  everywhere  a desire  to  be  a mis- 
sionary. On  the  feast  day,  March  19th,  may  you  inspire  us  to  lead  a holy  life, 
die  a happy  death  and  gain  eternal  happiness  in  heaven.  ■ 
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TAWAR  AMACHI 

CREDIT 

UNION 

Francis  Hawkshaw,  SFM 

j A fter  completing  the  census  of  our 
i parish  in  the  years  1957-58, 
Father  Yaeck,  the  Pastor,  and  I 
realized  that  a good  portion  of  our 
parishioners  were  deeply  in  debt  and 
paying  high  rates  of  interest.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  pay  9%  a month, 
which  is  108%  per  year.  Father 
Yaeck  and  I talked  about  forming  a 
; Credit  Union  but  didn’t  know  how  to 
go  about  it  in  Japan.  The  Credit 
Union  was  an  unknown  institution  to 
[the  Japanese.  We  were  just  learning 
the  language  and  there  wasn’t  any 
iliterature  available  on  Credit  Union 
in  Japanese.  Besides  this,  we  weren’t 
sure  just  what  stand  the  Japanese 
Government  would  take  towards 
Credit  Unions.  To  get  some  informa- 
tion on  the  Japanese  law  in  this  re- 
gard, we  wrote  the  Japanese  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO.  They  re- 
plied kindly  but  said  there  were  no 
provisions  in  Japanese  law  for  Credit 
Unions.  There  are  mutual  help  banks 
in  Japan  but  to  start  one  of  these  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a reserve  of 
* $6,000  and,  as  far  as  I can  judge, 

they  do  not  approach  the  idea  of  the 
j Credit  Union  of  service  and  non- 
ii  'profit.  At  the  same  time,  correspon- 
IS.  Jence  was  carried  on  with  the  Credit 
it  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
<VIadison,  Wisconsin. 
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Nothing  happened,  however,  until 
the  spring  of  1960  when  Mr.  Carlos 
Matos,  the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Cuna  World  Extension  Department, 
paid  a visit  to  Japan  and  organized  a 
Credit  Union  Centre  in  the  Jesuit 
Sophia  University,  Tokyo.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  this  visit  he  made  a special 
visit  to  Sasebo,  asked  us  about  the 
Japanese  financial  institutions  and 
gave  us  tips  on  starting  a Credit 
Union.  From  the  Sophia  University 
we  were  able  to  obtain  the  necessary 
Credit  Union  pamphlets  to  start  a 
study  club.  This  preparation  period 
lasted  about  six  months.  Approxi- 
mately 12  men  made  appearances  at 
these  study  sessions,  but  of  the  12 
only  5 came  regularly. 

To  popularize  the  Credit  Union 
among  the  parishioners,  we  made  use 
of  our  neighborhood  group  associa- 
tions. In  the  parish  there  are  10 
neighborhood  groups,  each  group 
meets  in  a home  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood once  a month  for  an  even- 
ing of  prayer,  study  and  recreation. 
Before  starting  the  Credit  Union  two 
of  these  monthly  meetings  were  de- 
voted to  the  Credit  Union.  The  people 
all  thought  it  was  a grand  idea  but  the 
general  opinion  was  that  it  wouldn’t 
work.  The  dominant  spirit  was  fear 
and  distrust.  However,  there  was  a 
small  group  of  people  who  wished  to 
give  it  a try,  while  the  majority  de- 
sired to  wait  and  see.  Father  Yaeck 
called  the  first  meeting,  19  people 
attended,  not  many  but  enough  to 
elect  good  officers  and  in  this  we  were 
blessed. 

From  the  beginning  we  tried  to 
follow  the  Credit  Union  Constitutions 
as  closely  as  possible.  After  two  weeks 


the  first  loan  was  made  and  this  was 
quite  an  event.  The  loan  was  for 
10,000  yen  ($25)  and  it  was  handled 
more  in  the  fashion  of  a Court  Case 
than  an  act  of  service.  Not  only  the 
Credit  Committee  but  the  Board  of 
Directors  took  their  turn  examining 
the  victim.  Before  the  transaction  was 
closed  it  was  made  clear  that  the 
money  being  loaned  was  the  money 
of  fellow  parishioners.  Following  that 
initial  loan,  370,000  yen  ($1,000)  was 
loaned  out  during  the  first  year  and 
paid  back  faithfully.  The  money  was 
borrowed  to  pay  doctor  bills,  repair 
homes,  for  wedding  expenses  and 
business  enterprises.  The  membership 
rose  to  83,  and  the  assets  to  236,000 
yen,  approximately  $600  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  at  least  $2,500 
according  to  comparative  standards. 
The  Credit  Union  was  able  to  pay  6% 
interest  on  savings.  The  reason  for 
this  high  rate  of  interest  is  that  the 
banks  in  Japan  pay  5 Vi%  interest  on 
savings  and  to  attract  savings  the 
Credit  Union  must  pay  at  least  as 
high.  To  pay  this  high  rate  of  interest, 
Japanese  Credit  Unions  loan  money 
at  the  rate  of  2%  on  the  unpaid 
balance.  This  is  double  that  charged 
by  Canadian  Credit  Unions  but  con- 
sistent with  Japanese  standards. 

To  build  a strong  Credit  Union 
anywhere,  the  education  of  the  mem- 
bers is  essential.  In  the  case  of  the 
Credit  Union  this  is  carried  on  by 
way  of  advertising.  Advertising  is  the 
only  way  of  telling  a large  group  of 
people  over  and  over  again  some- 
thing so  that  they  understand  it  and 
do  something  about  it.  People  are 
slow  to  understand  what  a Credit 
Union  is  all  about,  and  what  services 
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it  provides.  By  means  of  posters, 
letters,  postcards,  leaflets,  book 
covers,  etc.,  the  Credit  Union  carries 
on  a constant  education  program. 
Most  Credit  Unions  put  aside  a por- 
tion of  the  annual  earnings  for  educa- 
tion and  at  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  our  Credit  Union  the  board  of 
directors  were  authorized  to  put  aside 
a percentage  of  each  years  earnings 
for  this  purpose. 

Canadian  Credit  Unions  provide 
savings  and  loan  insurance  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  members.  The  monthly 
premium  is  paid  out  of  the  earnings 
of  the  Credit  Union.  Upon  the  death 
of  a member,  the  Beneficiary  receives 
double  his  savings,  and  if  a member 
having  a loan  dies  the  loan  is  can- 
celled. This  takes  the  burden  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  guarantor  and 
deceased  member’s  family.  This  is 
possible  in  America  because  there 
are  23,000  Credit  Unions  united  to 
form  an  Insurance  Society.  This  In- 
surance benefit  would  give  Japanese 
Credit  Unions  a real  boost  and  we 
would  sure  like  to  receive  it.  How- 
ever, it  is  impossible  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  premium  must  be  paid 
in  American  dollars  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  send  American  dollars  out 
of  Japan.  At  present  there  are  only 
three  or  four  Credit  Unions  so  it  is 
impossible  for  the  present  to  form  our 
own  Insurance  Society.  However,  at 
our  annual  meeting  it  was  decided 
that  a portion  of  each  year’s  earn- 
ings would  be  put  into  an  insurance 
fund  to  prepare  for  the  future.  I 
don’t  know  myself  where  this  in- 
surance fund  will  lead,  but  I think 
it  is  better  to  take  a step  forward 
than  to  do  nothing  at  all.  Father 


Fr.  Kelly  of  Ft.  William,  Ont,  built  a 
small  home  for  this  poor  family. 

Yaeck,  the  former  pastor,  who  during 
his  year’s  leave  in  Canada  studied 
about  Co-Ops  at  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University,  Antigonish,  sent  this  sug- 
gestion along  with  some  others. 

Credit  Unions  it  seems  to  me  are 
built  upon  two  pillars.  The  first  pillar 
is  the  spirit  of  serving  one  another. 
The  officers  must  give  their  time  and 
energy  to  serve  the  members.  Each 
time  a member  makes  a deposit  he 
realizes  that  the  money  saved  helps 
not  only  himself  but  a fellow  member 
in  need.  Before  beginning  the  Last 
Supper,  Christ  knelt  before  each  of 
the  Apostles  and  washed  their  feet. 
Christ  did  this  to  teach  the  Apostles 
and  us  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  the  spirit  of  serving  one  another. 
After  washing  the  Apostles’  feet 
Christ  said  to  them,  “What  I have 
done  to  you,  do  to  one  another.” 

The  second  pillar  is  the  following 
of  the  Credit  Union  constitutions. 
Co-Operatives  have  a history  of  over 
a hundred  years.  Experience  has 
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Fr.  Villeneuve  and  som?  needy  friends. 


shown  that  where  the  constitutions  are 
kept,  Credit  Unions  succeed,  where 
they  are  not,  failure  is  invited. 

The  Credit  Union  has  grown  con- 
siderably in  prestige  during  the  past 
year  in  this  parish,  however,  it  is  far 
from  being  taken  for  granted  as  yet, 
Its  membership  has  grown  consider- 
ably but  still  only  comprises  one- 
fifth  of  the  possible  membership. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  in  educating 
the  people  in  regards  to  Credit 
Unions.  The  spirit  of  fear  and  dis- 
trust still  lingers  but  some  dents  have 
been  made  in  it.  We  are  told  that  the 
kingdom  which  Christ  came  to  build 
is  a kingdom  of  justice  and  love.  Can 
you  imagine  building  this  kingdom 
upon  fear  and  distrust.  The  Credit 
Union  invites  the  parishioners  to 
unite  their  meagre  resources  into  a 
common  pool,  from  which  all  can 
receive  help.  The  motive  for  this  is 
charity — the  helping  of  one  another, 
but  before  this  is  possible  trust  is 
necessary. 

Our  Holy  Father  John  XXIII  says 
in  His  Encyclical  Mater  et  Magistra, 
“Some  things  are  impossible  for 
the  individual,  but  accomplished 


easily  by  a group.”  All  will  admit  this 
but  there  is  always  the  fear  of  losing 
one’s  personal  contribution  when  co- 
operating with  a group,  which  pre- 
vents the  great  good  that  can  be  ac- 
complished by  group  action.  Credit 
Unions  break  down  this  mistrust  and 
make  possible  the  practice  of  Charity 
in  daily  living,  not  reserving  it  to 
earthquakes,  and  other  catastrophes. 

The  other  day  I happened  to  be 
looking  through  an  old  magazine  and 
noted  a book  review  of  a book  called 
“The  Future  of  the  Community  and 
the  Community  of  the  Future”  by  Dr. 
Arthur  E.  Morgan.  According  to  the 
book  review  four  points  pretty  well 
summarize  his  thesis: 

(1)  That  no  human  society  of  any 
kind  can  continue  to  exist  without 
some  degree  of  mutual  confidence, 
goodwill  and  responsible  brotherhood; 

(2)  That  the  more  fully  these  quali- 
ties are  developed  in  any  society,  the 
stronger  and  better  that  community 
will  be;  (3)  That  by  and  large  these 
qualities  are  not  “born  in  the  blood”; 
(4)  That  throughout  the  ages  of  hu- 
man experience  the  most  favorable 
environment  for  the  full  development 
of  these  qualities  has  been  the  inti- 
mate, face  to  face  social  group  which 
we  call  the  small  community. 

A parish  credit  union  is  a small 
community  enterprise  which  requires 
to  be  successful — mutual  trust,  good- 
will and  brotherly  responsibility.  To 
the  degree  these  qualities  are  devel- 
oped the  Credit  Union  is  successful. 
A parish  Credit  Union  develops  these 
qualities  and  hence  not  only  helps 
people  financially  but  brings  about  a 
strong  parish  community  fitting  the 
Mystical  Body  of  Christ.  ■ 
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(Dominican  Republic) — Fr.  Michael 
| Dwyer,  SFM,  of  Halifax,  N.S.,  re- 
cently returned  to  this  country  after 
spending  some  time  on  sick-leave  in 
Canada.  Father  Dwyer  is  a former 
Superior  of  our  Mission  in  Japan  and 
| has  spent  several  years  working  in 
the  parishes  of  this  West  Indian  Island 
i of  Hispaniola. 

Friends  and  relatives  of  the  follow- 
j ing  priests  will  please  note  their 
change  of  address.  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette, 
SFM,  from  Windsor,  Ontario,  is  now 
Pastor  of  the  parish  of  Santa  Cruz  del 
Seibo,  with  Fr.  Philip  Kennedy,  SFM, 
of  St.  John’s  parish,  Toronto,  as  his 
; assistant.  Fr.  Roderick  McNeil,  SFM, 
i of  Glace  Bay,  N.S.  and  Fr.  John 
; Walsh,  SFM,  of  Charlottetown,  P.E.I., 
are  now  assisting  Father  Hart  in  Bani, 
while  Fr.  John  Gomes,  SFM,  of 
| Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  is  with 
Fr.  J.  Moriarty  in  Monte  Plata.  SI 

I (Scarboro,  Ont.) — There  were  nine 

I young  men  in  the  1962  Ordination 
Class  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  Although  they  will  not  depart 
for  the  Missions  till  later  this  year, 
they  have  received  their  appointments. 
Fr.  J.  Daniel  Curtin,  SFM,  of  Lind- 
say, Ontario,  and  Fr.  Mark  Murphy, 
SFM,  of  Sudbury,  will  go  to  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Fr.  Timothy  Ryan, 
SFM,  of  Windsor,  Ontario,  and  Fr. 
C.  William  Smith,  SFM,  of  Scoudouc, 
N.B.,  have  been  named  to  our  Mission 
of  Itacoatiara  in  Brazil.  Fr.  Terrence 
Kennedy,  SFM,  of  Sudbury  and  Fr. 


Brendan  Schultz,  SFM,  of  Galt,  will 
help  our  priests  in  Japan.  Fr.  James 
Burns,  SFM,  of  Collingwood,  Ontario, 
Fr.  John  Hawkshaw,  SFM,  of  St. 
Anne’s  parish,  Toronto,  and  Fr. 
Donald  Smith,  SFM,  of  Stratford, 
Ontario,  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  H 

(British  Guiana) — Most  Rev.  Ken- 
neth R.  Turner,  SFM,  DD,  Bishop  of 
Lishui,  China,  and  a native  of  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  recently  returned  to 
his  residence  here  in  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana,  after  attending  the 
first  session  of  the  Vatican  Council 
in  the  city  of  Rome.  H 

(Nagasaki,  Japan)- — The  name  of 
Shimabara,  situated  in  this  Arch- 
diocese, is  one  which  is  indelibly 
written  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
It  was  in  Shimabara  that  the  Catho- 
lics of  17th  century  Japan  made  their 
last  stand  and  inflicted  defeat  after 
defeat  on  the  cream  of  the  Tokugawa 
forces  until  starved  into  submission. 
Following  this  revolt,  numerous 
Catholics  were  put  to  death  for  their 
Faith  at  the  nearby  Imamura  execu- 
tion grounds. 

Scarboro  Father  Cleary  Villeneuve 
Pastor  of  Shimabara,  recently  blessed 
a monument  there  consisting  of  a 
cross  and  an  ancient  notice  board 
proscribing  Christianity.  The  local 
civil  authorities  are  considering  how 
the  spot’s  historical  interest  can  be 
even  more  suitably  indicated.  ■ 
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HPhe  third  day  of  the  third  month 
(March)  is  dedicated  in  Japan  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Doll  or  Peach 
Festival.  The  preparations  for  this 
feast  remind  a Canadian  of  trimming 
the  Christmas  tree.  The  ornate,  cere- 
monial dolls  which  have  been  care- 
fully boxed  and  stored  from  one 
feast  to  another,  are  joyfully  removed 
and  placed  on  artistic  display  in  the 
best  room  of  the  house.  Frequently, 
the  dolls  thus  displayed  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. Additions  are  made  to  the 
collection  each  time  a girl-baby  is 
born  to  the  parents,  provided  the 
family  possesses  the  means  with  which 
to  buy  them.  Generally,  a collection 
is  made  up  of  fifteen  dolls,  dressed  in 
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THE  DOLL  FESTIVAL 


ancient  Japanese  costumes.  On  occa- 
sions, also,  friends  and  relatives  will 
make  gifts  of  dolls  to  the  girls. 

At  times,  the  beautiful  display  will 
include  many  household  articles  in 
miniature.  However,  unlike  our  Cana- 
dian girls,  the  Japanese  youngsters 
seldom  play  with  their  gifts  of  toy 
furniture,  dishes,  musical  instruments, 
etc.  Since  they  are  so  artistic  and 
delicate,  they  are  meant  to  be  admired 
rather  than  used. 

Japanese  parents  are  no  different 
from  their  Canadian  counterparts 
when  it  comes  to  pleasing  their 
children  on  the  occasion  of  a family 
feast.  Since  sets  of  dolls  range  from 
$3.50  to  $150.00  and  up,  a poor 
father  sometimes  goes  into  debt  in  his 
effort  to  please  his  young  daughters.  E 
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Scarhoro’s 

JUNIOR 
MISSIONARIES 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

A little  palm-board,  white-washed  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  is  lost 
n the  low,  rolling  hills  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Island  of  Hispaniola.  Only 
once  a year,  on  the  feast  of  its  Patron  Saint,  does  a priest  visit  this  isolated 
;pot.  There  are  few  people  in  the  area  but  their  friends  and  relatives  from 
)ther  parts  come  to  celebrate  the  annual  feast  on  March  19th. 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  this  Mission,  I had  the  following  experience.  Night 
pad  fallen  by  the  time  my  weary  horse  had  carried  me  up  the  last  hill,  upon 
which  the  chapel  stood.  I dismounted  and  sat  on  a home-made,  wicker  chair 
which  was  much  too  small  for  a grown-up.  While  chatting  to  the  good  country- 
folk and  awaiting  the  evening  meal,  something  of  a minor  calamity  took  place. 
Two  chickens  flew  up  onto  the  table  where  the  “dainties”  for  the  feast  had 
oeen  spread  out.  Before  the  lady  of  the  house  could  shoo  them  away,  they 
jiad  pretty  well  mixed  up  the  grayish,  yucca  cookies,  the  yellowish  plantain 
j:hips,  the  brownish  rice  and  the  more  brownish  bean  sauce  with  the  cold, 
fried  eggs  and  pitch-black  coffee.  Strange  to  say,  the  hostess  showed  no  more 
bmotion  than  a bit  of  regret  because  as  she  said:  “Chickens  just  don’t  know 
my  better.” 

* How  different  her  reaction  a little  later  when  her  ten-year-old  son,  Juancito, 
itole  a package  of  the  festivities’  fire-crackers  and  some  matches!  She  felt 
hat  he  “knew  better”  and  expressed  her  conviction  with  fitting  punishment. 

When  I decided  to  retire,  she  and  Juancito  took  me  to  a little  shack,  some 
distance  from  the  noise  of  the  celebrations.  As  the  boy  arranged  the  mosquito- 
net  over  the  bed,  he  accidentaly  toppled  and  broke  the  large,  clay  water  jug. 
This  time,  Mama  made  no  fuss  because  the  lad  had  done  it  by  accident  while 
loing  his  work. 

It  is  wonderful,  the  down-to-earth  understanding  which  one  finds  in  the 
iimple,  uneducated  folk.  They  have  an  understanding  which  we  often  do  not 
fnd  in  highly  civilized  people,  like  ourselves. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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Masculine 

Missionary 

Approach 

Harvey  Steel,  SFM 


Tt  was  a muggy  August  day  in  1953 
in  the  oldest  city  in  the  New 
World,  Santo  Domingo.  I had  been 
shopping  downtown  and  was  pretty 
well  bushed.  The  thought  occurred  to 
me  how  nice  it  would  be  to  just 
stretch  out  in  an  air-conditioned  room 
to  cool  off.  In  the  next  block  were 
the  offices  of  a Secretary  of  State, 
who  had  been  one  of  my  best  politi- 
cal friends  during  several  years.  He 
helped  me  many  times  in  difficult 
dealings  with  the  dictatorial  regime,  j 
Like  most  Latins  he  welcomed  me  1 
with  a smile  and  an  embrace  before  I 
sat  to  enjoy  his  cool  office  and  warm 
welcome.  He  was  relaxed  and  we 
talked  about  Cooperatives,  and  social 
justice  in  general.  I I 

The  Secretary  was  a good  man 
normally  but  like  most  of  his  kind  ii 
only  a nominal  Catholic,  who  rarely 
attended  Mass.  I asked  him  why  he 
did  not  go  to  church.  His  answer 
was  not  direct — they  rarely  are 
among  Latins  and  Asians.  He  began 
by  telling  me  of  how  surprised  he  l 

was  to  see  men  going  to  church  in  i 

European  countries  and  the  U.S.A.,  j | 
where  he  had  lived  several  years,  as  I 
a diplomat.  I 

Then  he  came  to  the  answer  of  my  i 
question  by  assuring  me:  “Padre,  you  I 
know  I am  a good  Catholic;  my  wife  ! i 
and  children  never  miss  Sunday  Mass  , ' 
and  I go  with  them  two  or  three  times 
a year.  While  living  abroad,  I went  I 
every  Sunday,  but  here  in  my  country  A\ 
it  is  different.  I am  always  em-  ( 
barrassed  when  I go.  “Why?”  I asked. 
“Well,”  he  continued,  “because  I feel 
lost  and  embarrassed  when  I find 
myself  to  be  almost  the  only  male 
among  hundreds  of  women  who  fill 
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the  church  — 1 feel  like  many  of  the 
women  are  laughing  at  me  as  if  I 
were  a sissy,  and  you  know  Padre  we 
men  must  remember  that  we  are  mas- 
culine, the  superior  sex.”  The  Secre- 
tary continued,  “Padre  if  you  could 
empty  half  the  women  out  of  our 
Lady’s  church,  so  a man  could  find  a 
seat  without  being  squeezed  by  women 
on  all  sides,  I would  be  there  every 
Sunday,  and  many  others  like  me.” 

! The  story  is  only  one  man’s  opinion 
but  it  reflects  the  opinion  of  many 
other  men  in  Latin  America.  This  I 
am  sure  of  after  discussing  the  same 
ideas  with  hundreds  of  other  Latin 
'men. 

; The  Latin  man,  although  affected 
by  many  effeminate  traits  by  our 
standards  (his  great  love  to  dress,  use 
of  perfumes,  etc.),  is  on  the  other 
hand  more  conscious  and  proud  of  his 
masculinity  than  we  Northerners. 
Naturally  his  attitude  towards  religion 
is  colored  by  this  mentality. 

Missionaries  in  Latin  America  agree 
that  the  most  difficult  problem  is  to 
get  men  to  live  the  Christian  life,  es- 
pecially the  menfolk  in  cities  and 
towns.  In  many  rural  areas,  the  prob- 
lem  does  not  exist,  but  most  rural 
men  are  illiterate  or  nearly  so  and 
their  practice  of  religion  is  often  more 
a social  habit  than  a religious  con- 
jviction. 

There  are  only  two  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  problem:  Change  the 
men’s  mentality  about  religion,  or 
change  religion  itself.  The  latter  is 
not  possible  and  the  former  is  nearly 
impossible.  The  answer  lies  in  between 
the  two.  Both  can  be  changed  slowly 
in  some  ways  in  order  to  bring  them 
together. 


A white  soutane  can  be  very  impractical. 
A man's  Sunday:  Baptisms,  cock-fights. 
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Latin  men  are  happy  and  proud  to  take  part  in  religious  processions. 


The  Latin  man  is  King  in  his  own 
house,  much  more  so  than  the  North 
American  man,  and  he  is  not  going 
to  be  at  home  in  the  house  of  God 
unless  he  can  still  retain  that  mascu- 
line dignity,  of  which  he  is  so  proud, 
and  squeezed  in  church  seats  among 
strange  women,  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  said,  is  certainly  very  humilia- 
ting. This  can  be  easily  arranged  by 
reserving  special  seats  only  for  men 
and  preferably  up  near  the  altar.  It 
can  be  done  in  another  way,  by  hav- 
ing special  Masses  and  forbidding  the 
presence  of  women,  often  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  I did  it  a few  times  in 
rural  villages  and  was  reported  to  the 
Bishop  by  some  of  the  tottering  old 
female  pillars  of  the  Church,  who 
were  mostly  in  their  70’s  and  80’s. 
But  it  worked  and  hundreds  of  men 
came  to  Mass  and  made  their  first 
confessions  in  their  lives.  Some  of 
them  told  me,  “Padre,  you  can’t  ima- 
gine how  happy  I am  to  have  made 
my  first  confession,”  and  added  one, 


“How  often  I wanted  to  do  this 
through  forty  or  more  years,  but  how 
could  I,  a man,  kneel  down  here  with 
hundreds  of  women  staring  at  me.” 

There  are  many  other  gimmicks 
that  can  be  used  to  make  men  feel 
‘at  home’  in  God’s  house:  in  some 
places  they  can  be  given  the  privilege 
of  reading  the  gospel  perhaps;  as 
ushers,  directing  people  going  to  Com- 
munion; taking  up  the  collection,  etc. 

The  priest  himself  can  change  his 
attitude,  giving  more  attention  and 
time  to  men’s  societies,  rather  than 
letting  himself  be  swamped  with  work 
attending  to  women. 

In  one  large  parish  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  where  I spent  a great 
deal  of  time,  one  priest’s  whole  day 
and  often  late  at  night  was  doing 
nothing  else  but  attending  door-calls 
of  which  95%  or  more  were  women 
and  girls.  Some,  and  even  many,  of 
them  were  necessary  but  a great  many 
were  pure  waste  of  time.  One  day  I 
said  to  the  priest,  “I  am  sure  some 
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those  young  girls  who  frequent  the 
ioor  so  often  have  had  the  same 
•osaries  and  medals  blessed  dozens 
of  times  by  you  and  other  priests,” 
jind  he  agreed,  “You  are  100%  cor- 
rect.” 

Shall  I dare  use  this  last  argument 
:hat  psychologically  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  change  — the  soutane. 
Must  a priest  wear  the  soutane  in 
public  to  prove  he  is  a priest,  as  in- 
deed many  Latin  clergy  infer?  Is  it 
■not  a liturgical  dress,  and  should  not 
its  use  be  confined  to  the  church,  and 
:hurch  services?  Certainly  it  smacks 
pf  effeminacy,  and  is  more  akin  to 
jfemale  than  masculine  attire.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  young  men  made  fun 
bf  us  wearing  it  on  the  streets  of 
China,  when  most  elder  Chinese  men 
still  wore  the  old  jan-san,  a dress 
much  like  the  soutane. 

Good  Catholics  anywhere  will  ac- 
cept and  reverence  the  good  priest, 
whether  he  is  dressed  in  a soutane  or 
bathing  trunks  on  the  beach.  And 
there  is  certainly  more  hope  that  the 
janti-clerical  and  the  modern  cynic 
(and  Latin  America  has  many  of 
(them)  will  accept  a priest  if  he  is 
dressed  in  masculine  attire,  at  least 
he  will  not  have  the  pretext  of  mock- 
ing his  female  attire. 

I am  pleading  for  the  importance 
of  a special  apostolate  directed  to 
men  in  Latin  America  because,  first 
of  all,  they  are  souls  to  be  saved  by 
themselves;  second,  because  without 
Christian  men,  there  is  no  Christian 
family  and  difficult  to  expect  voca- 
tions to  the  priesthood.  If  we  have 
Christian  men,  there  is  little  need  to 
worry  about  women,  they  will  auto- 
matically  be  Christians.  E 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

There  are  80  catechists  in  the  parish 
of  Las  Casas,  Dominican  Republic. 
Fr.  Louis  Quinn,  SFM,  the  Pastor, 
needs  $600.00  a year  to  continue  this 
very  important  work  in  his  extensive, 
populous,  mountain  parish.  Be  a 
catechist  by  proxy.  Help  him. 

Fifty  pews,  at  $30.00  each,  are  needed 
for  Fr.  Lawrence  Hart’s  new  church 
in  the  poor  section  of  his  parish  of 
Bani  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Father  also  needs  two  confessionals 
costing  $100.00  and  a Communion 
plate  at  $15.00.  Remember,  this  is 
the  spiritual  centre  for  many  thou- 
sands who  have  very  few  material 
possessions. 

House  furnishings.  Fr.  Robert  Cranley 
in  Anahawan,  the  Philippines,  has  to 
furnish  his  new  rectory.  Most  of  you 
can  appreciate  this  difficulty.  How 
about  it? 

Another  SFM  church  is  under  con- 
struction. This  time  it  is  in  Brazil. 
Father  Paul  McHugh,  SFM,  the 
Superior  of  our  new  Mission  on  the 
Amazon  river,  is  seeking  funds  for  a 
new  church  in  the  town  of  Urucara. 
How  about  encouraging  our  pioneer 
priests  in  Amazonas  with  some  gener- 
ous donations? 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont. 
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A Certain  Poor 
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Widow 


George  Courfright,  SFM 


Tiis  is  a picture  of  Dona  Agueda,  a faithful  Mass  atten- 
dant in  the  town  of  Monte  Plata,  Dominican  Republic. 
This  woman  was  accustomed  to  hear  Mass  every  day 
kneeling  at  the  Communion  rail.  She  had  been  doing 
so  ever  since  our  priests  first  took  charge  of  the  parish, 
and  probably  before  that  time  too.  Her  voice  was  husky 
and  her  eyes  were  dim  — her  mind  was  not  as  sharp 
as  that  of  younger  persons,  but  she  never  missed  Mass. 

What  I found  amusing  about  Dona  Agueda  was  her 
straight-forward  approach  to  a basic  problem  which 
every  one  of  us  must  solve,  namely  that  of  keeping  alive. 
She  was  a widow,  and  had  no  one  to  look  after  her,  but 
on  a small  piece  of  common  land  at  the  edge  of  town, 
she  had  managed  somehow  to  put  up  a makeshift  shack 
about  as  big  as  the  bed  in  which  she  slept,  and  there  she 
began  to  raise  chickens. 

What  chickens!  They  were  as  scrawny  and  emaciated 
as  the  poor  woman  herself!  Every  day  she  brought  one  to 
Mass  with  her  and  after  making  her  thanksgiving  she 
would  struggle  over  to  the  parish  house  and  “offer”  the 
little  chicken  to  us  as  an  alms.  It  was  quite  obvious  that 
she  was  using  this  suberfuge  to  get  a little  cash  from  us, 
but  it  was  hard  not  to  accept  the  “gift”  made  so  simply 
and  so  full  of  confidence  in  the  final  result.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  she  always  won  out. 

Dona  Agueda  died  about  10  years  ago,  and  undoubtedly 
went  to  Heaven  without  delay.  She  had  suffered  so  much 
here  below  that  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  her  having 
to  spend  time  in  Purgatory  as  well.  H 
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A SKETCH  OF  A 


FATHER 


AMYOT 


S PM 


A World  War  1 Veteran,  and  one  of  the 
"old  guard"-  father  Bill  Amyot  was  ordained 
in  Blessed  Sacrament  Church, Ottawa,  in  1927 
AND  STUDIED  IN  THE  ORIGINAL  CHINA  MISSION 
in  Almonte,  Ontario  - 


HE  SPENT  TEN  YEARS 
AS  A MISSIONARY  IN 

China  until  he  was 

FORCED  TO  RETURN 

to  Canada  because 

OF  A HEART  AILMENT 


er 


■He  became  Superior 
of  Nazareth  House 
in  ST.  MARY'S,  Ont, 

IN  1943  - AND  WAS 
Master  of  Novices 
there  until  1959. 


- now  Pastor  of  our  Chinese  Catholic  Mission 
in  Victoria -b.c.,  has  prepared  many  groups 
of  young  Canadians  for  the  Missionary  Priesthood- 

HE  WOULD  BE  REWARDED  FOR  HIS  YEARS  OF  FAITHFUL  SERVICE  I 
IF  MORE  YOUNG  MEN  WOULD  SWELL  THE  RANKS  OF  THE  RECRUITS  ! 


Gerald  Curry,  SFM 

Chichi  To  Ko  To  Seirei  To  No 
Mi  Na  Yorite.  Amen.” 

I wonder  if  you  recognize  what 
Df  this  means  or  even  recognize  the 
jf  language  in  which  it  is  written?  I 
y j doubt  it.  To  the  average  Canadian 
^ this  could  mean  just  about  anything 
^ but  in  fact  it  is  well  known  all  over 
. the  world.  First  of  all  the  language  is 
Japanese  and  the  meaning,  most 
familiar  to  Catholics,  is  “In  the  Name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
^||  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.”  Yes,  it  is 
j I the  Sign  of  the  Cross  and  with  it  we 
)0pl  begin  each  day  of  study  at  the 
|i  Japanese  Language  school.  The  next 


three  hours  are  spent  in  listening  to 
and  attempting  to  speak  this  strange 
tongue,  so  foreign  to  anything  that 
most  of  us  have  ever  heard. 

The  approach  to  the  study  of 
Japanese  begins  first  of  all  on  the 
higher  level  when  our  superiors  de- 
cide the  number  of  years  we  will  at- 
tend the  language  school.  Some  of 
the  orders  require  that  their  priests 
study  the  language  for  two  straight 
years  before  being  sent  into  a parish. 
Others  have  their  men  study  for  one 
year,  after  which  they  go  out  into  a 
parish  for  a year  and  then  return  for 
another  year  of  language  study.  Some 
have  them  study  for  three  straight 
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years.  On  the  individual  level  the  stu- 
dent must  decide  for  himself  what 
study  habits  and  methods  are  most 
beneficial. 

On  arrival  at  the  language  school  we 
received  our  Japanese  grammar  book 
and  were  ushered  into  a class  room 
where  we  were  introduced  to  Japa- 
nese. As  foreigners,  we  began  our 
study  of  Japanese  by  using  what  is 
called  Romaji.  This  is  a translitera- 
tion of  the  spoken  Japanese  into  our 
twenty-six  letter  Roman  alphabet.  Be- 
lieve me  the  fact  that  we  started  out 
using  our  own  alphabet  was  very  en- 
couraging even  though  we  could  not 
recognize  the  words,  at  least  the  let- 
ters were  in  our  favor. 

Sentence  one  of  the  first  lesson 
reads  “Kore  Wa  hon  desu  — This  is 
a book.”  Sentence  two  “Kore  wa 
tsukue  desu  — this  is  a desk”  and  thus 
we  were  on  our  way.  From  these 
simple  sentences  we  advanced  to  the 
more  difficult  ones  and  with  these 
came  the  more  difficult  sentence  con- 
structions, the  various  tenses,  moods, 
the  numerous  verb  forms,  how  to  ask 
a question,  express  a desire,  give  a 
command  and  many  more.  Along  with 
the  rules  of  formation  came  the  in- 
evitable exception  to  the  rule,  so  com- 
mon in  this  language.  If  perchance  a 
rule  actually  did  apply  in  every  case 
(and  for  the  life  of  me  I cannot  think 
of  any  so  far)  we  would  still  be  foil- 
ed by  the  teacher  telling  us  “there 
are  several  ways  of  saying  this,  or 
you  must  say  it  this  way,  and  not 
that  way.”  All  of  which  usually  led  us 
to  utter  confusion. 

One  of  the  big  problems  we  faced 
from  the  beginning  was  that  of  the 
three  styles  of  speaking  this  language. 


The  plain  style,  which  is  used  only 
when  you  are  speaking  to  a friend  or 
to  an  inferior.  The  polite  style,  which 
is  the  style  usually  used  and  the  hon- 
orific style  which  is  used  when  you 
want  to  honor  the  person  to  whom 
you  are  speaking  or  when  you  talk 
to  a superior.  We  usually  overcome 
this  problem  by  continually  using  the 
polite  style. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  learn  how 
to  say  it.  Japanese  is  expressed  in 
a different  way  than  English.  In 
English  we  would  say  “It’s  a fine  day 
today.”  To  say  the  same  thing  in 
Japanese  we  would  turn  this  around 
and  say  “Today  is  a fine  day,  is  it 
not”  and  then  translate  this  into 
Japanese.  So  we  are  faced  with  the 
situation  of  having  the  proper  Jap- 
anese words  but  many  times  we  have 
everything  backwards  with  the  result 
that  the  natives  usually  laugh. 

After  three  weeks  of  private  in- 
struction we  were  placed  in  a class 
with  four  other  first  year  students. 
This  move  to  a larger  class  (six  in 
a class  being  the  ideal  number)  oc- 
casioned a certain  amount  of  solace 
for  us.  Now  we  found  that  we  were 
with  four  others  who  were  “in  the 
same  boat.”  Now  we  had  four  others 
with  whom  we  could  laugh  when 
someone  made  the  ever  present  blun- 
der. For  example,  the  time  that  one 
student  asked  the  Japanese  teacher 
how  many  children  he  had.  “Four” 
the  teacher  replied  in  perfect  Japa- 
nese. Soon  after  class  the  same  student 
was  heard  to  tell  everyone  he  met 
“Teacher  so  and  so  has  fourteen 
children”  — much  to  the  amusement 
of  all  concerned. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  were  in- 
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Some  of  the  student-Sisters  and  their  Japanese 
professors  at  the  language  school  in  Tokyo. 


Here  they  teach  us  that  most 
challenging  of  all  languages. 


troduced  to  two  basic  groups  of 
Japanese  characters.  The  first  group 
is  called  “hiragana”  which  is  used  in 
writing  the  ordinary  Japanese  words, 
the  second  called  “katakana”  which 
is  used  to  write  foreign  words  which 
have  been  adopted  into  the  Japanese 
language.  Both  contain  47  characters 
or  syllables  and  are  completely 
foreign  to  the  western  mentality  and 
so  must  be  memorized.  It  is  with  these 
that  the  Japanese  child  is  taught  to 
read  and  write.  In  learning  to  use 
these  characters  we  began  again  at 
lesson  one.  This  time  “romaji”  was 
not  used,  but  rather  “hirangana”  and 
katakana”  and  the  first  sentence  we 
learned,  “This  is  a book”  appeared 
very  different  in  true  Japanese.  Now 
our  problem  to  understand  what  we 
were  reading  consisted  of  another 
step.  We  had  to  convert  these 
:haracters  into  romaji  and  then  the 
romaji  into  English. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning 
and  soon  we  faced  another  very  im- 
portant phase  of  the  language,  essen- 
tial if  we  were  ever  going  to  learn 


to  read.  For  the  first  time  we  came 
face  to  face  with  the  “Kanji.”  “Kan- 
ji”  is  a symbol,  that  is,  it  stands  for 
some  thing,  some  idea.  After  all, 
language  is  the  expression  of  ideas. 
For  example,  the  kanji  or  symbol  for 
tree  really  looks  like  a tree  and  is 
made  like  this  stem  and  branches. 
There  are  close  to  seven  thousand 
of  these  Kanji  in  all.  For  one  to 
be  able  to  read  without  continually 
looking  at  the  dictionary  he  would 
have  to  know  around  twenty-five 
hundred  of  these  “kanji.”  Today  there 
are  around  1800  official  “kanji”  called 
“Toyo”,  which  means  that  they  have 
been  chosen  by  the  government  for 
present  daily  use.  In  fact,  however, 
there  are  more  than  this  number 
used. 

Speaking  the  language  is  another 
problem  and  a difficult  one  in  itself. 
Putting  an  accent  in  the  wrong 
place,  using  the  wrong  intonation  can 
entirely  change  the  meaning  of  what 
you  are  saying.  Therefore,  along 
with  everything  else  we  concentrated 
on  the  proper  pronunciation.  Listen- 
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ing  to  the  radio  and  the  use  of  a tape 
recorder  became  a part  of  our  study, 
as  one  learns  best  of  all  by  hearing 
Japanese  spoken,  and  then  repeating 
it.  Slowly,  the  proper  flow  and  tone 
will  be  achieved. 

A few  days  ago  as  I was  walking 
out  of  a class  the  teacher,  a foreign 
missionary  himself,  stopped  to  talk 
with  me.  We  spoke  of  the  language 
and  he  told  me  that  he  had  been 
teaching  Japanese  for  ten  years  and 
even  before  that  had  taught  Chinese. 
He  told  me  that  this  language  was 
the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
challenging  in  the  world,  because,  to 
put  it  in  his  own  words  “every  day 
I meet  something  new,  a new  way  of 
saying  a thing,  a new  expression,  a 
new  problem  to  be  solved/’ 

As  you  can  well  imagine  there 
must  be  plenty  of  time  for  study. 
From  the  beginning  we  were  told  that 
at  least  three  hours  study  a day  is 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  meet 
with  any  degree  of  success.  The  aver- 


age weekday  consists  in  going  to 
school  for  three  and  a half  hours 
every  morning  and  in  getting  three 
hours  private  study  in  as  well,  and 
this  is  a minimum. 

One  of  the  many  memories  of  my 
novitiate  year  was  a talk  given  by  a 
young  missionary  priest  on  his  return 
from  Japan.  He  told  us  about  the 
Japanese  people  and  of  the  great  fu- 
ture of  the  church  in  this  country, 
and  how  the  foundations  for  that  fu- 
ture were  now  being  built.  Above  all, 
I remember  the  stress  he  put  on  the 
language  and  its  difficulties  and  to  be 
honest  I never  realized  the  truth  of 
his  words  until  I began  to  study  it 
myself.  This  is  an  attempt  to  describe 
the  language  and  my  bout  with  it. 

Above  all,  the  work  of  saving  souls 
is  a supernatural  work,  it  is  God  who 
gives  the  increase  and  for  this  your 
prayers  and  sacrifices  are  needed  if 
God  is  to  fructify  our  efforts  to  spread 
His  Kingdom  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  M 
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Father  Reginald  Potter,  SFM,  was 
born  in  Hamilton,  Ontario.  He  re- 
ceived Holy  Orders  in  1959.  After 
spending  a short  time  on  the  Society’s 
Promotion  Department,  he  went  to 
Japan  where  he  is  now  stationed  in 
the  city  of  Sasebo. 


I Remember 

T remember  an  elderly,  Japanese  grandmother  who  sat  across  from 
me  on  a sleek,  modern  train  leaving  Tokyo.  She  sat  with  her  legs 
curled  up  under  her  slight  body,  Japanese  style,  on  a very  up-to-date 
train  seat.  The  sight  of  her,  perched  like  this,  in  a modern  setting 
was  highly  amusing  to  me.  Now  that  I know  more  about  this  country, 
the  picture  of  the  Japanese  ‘obaasan’  (grandmother)  in  her  strange 
setting,  exemplifies  for  me  present  day  Japan  — an  ancient,  oriental 
nation  couched  in  an  aurora  of  change. 

In  spite  of  today’s  phenomenal  shrinkage  in  the  size  of  the  world, 

I imagine  there  remain  some  to  whom  the  mention  of  Japan  conjures 
up  exotic  phantasms  of  lotus  ponds,  mysterious  gardens,  strange 
customs,  paper  houses  and  the  like.  These  notions,  which  have  come 
to  us  from  the  past,  do  remain  but  in  a highly  limited  degree.  They 
are  no  longer  characteristic  of  Japan.  The  Japan  of  today  and  the 
Japan  of  yesterday  are  worlds  and  eras  apart.  The  Japanese  have 
turned  this  nation  into  an  unique  melting-pot  of  varied  customs, 
ideas  and  ways  of  life.  Today,  this  country  is  in  the  throes  of  change 
— a change  of  fusion  where  tangible  and  intangible  elements  from 
other  nations  are  blended  with  her  own  customs,  ideas  and  way  of 
life.  The  result  is  not  yet  a finished  product.  The  future  Japan  promises 
to  be  unique,  and  in  return  for  what  she  has  received  from  other 
nations,  she  will,  as  recompense  so  to  speak,  offer  much  in  the  line 
of  new  ideas,  improvement  and  progress.  Yes,  Japan  is,  you  might 
say,  an  ‘obaasan’,  taking  her  oriental  ways  along  with  our  western 
influence  on  a journey  to  mutual  betterment.  U 
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; 


They 

are 

getting 

there 


So  are  WE . . . 


However,  the  top  is  still  some  distance  away.  We  still  owe  $100,000.00 
on  our  new  building  in  Scarboro.  How  about  giving  us  a boost? 


See  page  30  for  the  ways  in  which  you  can  do  so. 
boost,  use  pledge  form  below. 


If  you  decide  to 


MY  PLEDGE  TO 

Canada's  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society's  Building  Fund 

I choose  plan  number  

I will  make  my  first  payment  

(date) 

Lest  I forget,  please  send  me  a reminder  one  week  in  advance  of  payments. 

Name  

Address  


I 


L 


IliBl 


"LORD, 

teach  us 
to  pray 

(Luke  Xl:l) 


"OUR 

FATHER 

. . hallowed 
be  Thy 
name 
Thy  kingdom 
come. 
Thy  will 
be  done" 

(Matt.  Vl:9-10) 
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LI  LO  AN 
THE 

PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS 

THE 

NEW  CHURCH  WAS 

1 1 

STARTED 

I 

LAST  JULY 


The  Pastor,  Father  Patrick  Kelly,  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  writes:  “The  people  here 
have  really  sacrificed  in  order  to  do  this  much  and  they  will  keep  on  sacrificing 
until  the  church  is  finished.  But,  because  of  their  poverty,  I know  it  will  not  be 
completed  unless  we  obtain  outside  assistance.”  Would  you  like  to  make  a 
sacrifice  which  would  lessen  the  burden  for  the  good  people  of  Lilo-an?  If  so, 
please  send  your  donations  to 


THE  SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONT. 
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EDITORIAL 


Cold  Prayer 

T)re-dawn,  in  the  mountains  of  a tropical  island,  can  be  very  chilly 

and  unpleasant.  Under  such  circumstances,  my  morning  chats 
with  God  were  never  prolonged  nor  very  intense.  Environment  has 
a definite  influence  on  the  activities  of  the  soul.  Excessive  heat  or 
cold  certainly  affects  a conversation,  and  prayer  is  just  that. 

I remember  a visit  to  one  of  our  missions  in  the  cordillera  of  a 
Caribbean  island.  On  this  occasion,  I stayed  at  the  home  of  an 
elderly  man  who  was  sincere  and  dependable  but  somewhat 
inhuman  in  his  practise  of  religion.  Each  day,  before  sunrise,  he 
would  gather  all  the  members  of  his  household  before  a home-made 
altar  for  prayer.  The  gathering  took  on  a somewhat  weird  appear- 
ance, since  the  only  light  was  that  of  a flickering  candle  flame  which 
fought  for  its  very  existence  against  the  cold  breeze  which  seeped 
up  between  the  ill-fitting  floorboards  and  through  every  chink  in  the 
flimsy  walls. 

I can  still  hear  the  shivering  voices  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  as  they  dutifully  answered  the  seemingly  interminable 
litany  of  prayers.  They  sounded  as  though  they  were  about  to  break 
out  into  tears.  It  was  more  like  an  endurance  contest  than  a loving 
effort  to  talk  to  God,  our  Father,  as  prayer  is  supposed  to  be.  One 
finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  those  children  could  ever  feel  that 
God  is  one  who  always  seeks  their  welfare  — who  loves  them.  This 
is  unfortunate,  since  the  Creator  so  made  us  that  we  must  first  be 
loved  and  feel  loved  before  we,  in  turn,  can  love  (seek  the  good  of 
others)  and  prove  that  love  by  sacrifice. 

The  basic  truth  of  religion  is  that  God  is  our  Creator  and  that 
we  are  His  creatures  — that  He  is  our  Father  and  we  are  His 
children.  The  way  in  which  parents  impart  this  knowledge  to  their 
children  is  of  great  importance.  A youngster’s  life  with  God  depends 
on  his  early  life  with  his  parents. 

It  seems  that  some  of  the  Apostles,  at  one  time,  thought  that 
there  was  no  need  to  pay  any  attention  to  children  and  tried  to 
keep  a group  from  bothering  our  Lord.  He,  however,  was  most 
prompt  to  correct  them,  saying:  “Let  the  little  children  come  to 
me,  and  hinder  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.”  He 
wants  us  to  teach  the  youngsters  His  prayer — -the  Our  Father  — 
in  such  a way  that  they  will  be  able  to  believe  and  feel  that  God  is 
truly  their  loving  Father.  Then,  they  will  most  likely  become  adult 
Christians  who  will  show  forth  to  the  world  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Such  people  will  possess  the  true 
missionary  spirit.  H John  Gault  SFM 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Latin 

Lent 


John  Fullerton,  SFM 

T ent  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  like 
^ everywhere  else,  is  an  interesting 
study  in  psychology.  It  begins  with  a 
great  flourish  when  everyone  is  out 
to  receive  the  blessed  ashes,  in  itself 
not  a very  penitential  act  — but  which 
reminds  them  that  they  are  but  dust 
and  shall  return  to  dust.  For  many, 
Lent  then  ceases  until  they  get  into 
the  last  act,  just  before  the  Gloria  of 
Easter  Saturday.  The  author  of  the 
Imitation  of  Christ  knew  human 
nature  well  when  he  said,  “Jesus  has 
many  lovers  of  His  heavenly  kingdom, 
but  few  that  are  willing  to  bear  His 
cross;  many  companions  of  His  table, 
but  few  of  His  abstinence;  many  who 
follow  Him  to  the  breaking  of  bread, 
but  few  to  the  drinking  of  the  chalice 
of  His  passion.” 

However,  the  people  of  Santo 
Domingo  are  no  different  than  our 
own  in  this  respect.  In  fact,  in  many 
ways,  Lent  is  observed  better  in  Santo 
Domingo  than  in  Canada.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  God  has  blessed  Santo 
Domingo  with  a balmy  climate,  that 
the  casual  visitor  notices  more  the 
observance  of  Lent.  It  is  the  time  for 
the  stations  of  the  cross,  held  out- 
doors, when  the  whole  populace 
moves  in  procession  through  the  town, 
as  they  chant  — “Per don,  Senor,  per- 
don — Forgiveness,  Lord,  forgiveness.” 

It  is  the  time  for  making  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  shrine  of  the  miraculous 
Cristo  of  Bayaguana  or  to  the  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Altagracia  in  Higuey. 
Hundreds  of  pilgrims  go  on  foot  to 
those  shrines  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  travelling  during  the  cool  of 
the  night  and  sleeping  during  the  day 
wherever  they  can.  Many,  taking  the 
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Biblical  instructions  literally,  are 
dressed  in  sack-cloth. 

It  is  the  time  for  abstaining  from 
worldly  pleasures,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  tourist  attractions  in  the 
capital  city,  in  a fun-loving  country 
the  merengue  bands  are  strangely 
silent. 

It  is  the  time  for  parish  missions, 
which,  once  again,  blessed  by  a 
favourable  climate  and  because  of  the 
immense  crowd,  are  held  outdoors. 
The  mission  consists  of  morning  and 
evening  exercises.  The  missionary  is 
provided  with  a sound  truck  and 
around  5:00  a.m.  moves  through  the 
silent  streets  urging  the  people  to 
arise.  The  faithful  are  not  incensed 
that  their  sleep  has  been  disturbed, 
but  rather  expect  it  and  5:30  sees  the 
plaza  in  front  of  the  church  filled  with 
people.  The  usual  procession  is  formed 
and  the  decades  of  the  Rosary  are 
recited,  separated  by  hymns  to  Our 
Lady  as  the  throng  walks  through  the 
darkened  streets,  reaching  the  church 
just  as  the  bells  are  announcing  morn- 
ing Mass.  In  the  evening,  the  faithful 
gather  again  to  hear  the  eternal  truths 
expounded  — Creation,  the  Fall,  the 
Incarnation,  Calvary,  Death,  Judg- 
ment, Heaven  and  Hell. 

On  Friday  of  mission  week,  the 
men  are  invited  to  bring  crosses  made 
by  themselves,  and  after  the  sermon 
on  the  Crucifixion  a procession  is 
made  through  the  town,  each  man 
carrying  his  cross. 

The  mission  reaches  its  climax  the 
eighth  night  with  a candlelight  proces- 
sion which  terminates  in  the  town 
cemetery  where  the  populace,  standing 
beside  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers, 
are  reminded  by  the  missionary:  “You 


are  now  in  your  permanent  home; 
because  the  house  you  occupy  is  only 
a temporary  dwelling  and  you  will 
soon  take  your  place  among  those 
who  sleep  in  this  Sacred  ground.”  On 
one  occasion,  the  neighbouring  hills 
echoed  back  the  words  of  the  mission- 
ary. It  was  all  very  effective  as  the 
people,  standing  in  the  candlelit  ceme- 
tery among  the  tombs,  heard  the  voice 
in  the  distance:  “You  are  now  in  your 
permanent  home.” 

Then  with  Palm  Sunday,  Holy 
Week  begins  and  the  pace  quickens. 
Those  who  have  not  darkened  the 
door  of  the  church  since  Ash  Wednes- 
day are  there  to  receive  their  palms  — 
or  rather  have  their  palms  blessed  — 
for  in  Santo  Domingo  everyone  brings 
his  own  palm,  of  such  generous  pro- 
portions that  the  church  takes  on  the 
appearance  of  a forest.  During  the 
procession  through  the  streets  on  Palm 
Sunday,  I was  always  reminded  of  that 
passage  in  MacBeth,  where  Burnam 
Wood  moved  to  Dusinane. 

With  the  procession  of  the  palms, 
the  week  of  processions  begins  and  the 
civil  authorities  take  a semi-official 
part  in  the  Liturgy.  All  public  offices 
and  business  establishments  are  closed 
from  Wednesday  evening  until  Mon- 
day morning  to  enable  the  people  to 
take  part  in  the  commemoration  of 
the  events  of  Holy  Week. 

Wednesday  evening  sees  the  statue 
of  the  Nazarene  carried  through  the 
streets  in  procession. 

Thursday,  of  course,  is  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  the 
Altar  of  Reposition  where  the  key  of 
the  tabernacle  is  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province,  to  be  returned 
by  him  on  Good  Friday,  just  before 
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the  procession  to  the  main  altar.  All 
day  Thursday  and  during  the  night 
until  the  Solemn  Liturgical  Service  of 
Friday,  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is 
adored  by  the  faithful,  who  come  in 
■ turn  to  watch  and  pray.  During  this 
time  the  members  of  the  Fire  Brigade, 
dressed  in  their  bright  red  uniforms, 
form  a guard  of  honour. 

On  Good  Friday  the  drama  of  the 
ideath  of  Christ  is  played  out  very 
realistically  by  Church  and  State.  The 
(flags  on  all  government  buildings  are 
flown  at  half-mast,  and  the  programs 
pn  the  government  radio  and  T.V. 
(stations  are  of  a sacred  character.  In 
the  church  three  large  crosses  are 
placed  in  the  sanctuary  and  a black 
curtain  is  stretched  from  wall  to  wall 
n front  of  the  altar.  Then  at  three 
o’clock,  the  Christus  is  solemnly  taken 
down  from  the  cross,  placed  in  a glass 
;offin  and  carried  through  the  streets 
)f  the  town  in  the  burial  procession. 
(Each  group  has  its  assigned  place  in 
he  procession  — school  children,  gov- 
ernment officials,  police,  army,  fire- 
nen  and  the  parish  societies.  Friday 
evening,  the  statue  of  Our  Sorrowful 
jTother  is  carried  through  the  town 
is  the  populace  joins  her  in  mourning 
he  death  of  her  Son. 

Saturday  sees  the  solemn  cere- 
nonies  of  the  Church  enacted  — the 
llessing  of  the  new  fire  and  paschal 
jandle,  the  chanting  of  the  prophecies, 
he  blessing  of  baptismal  water,  the 
enewal  of  their  baptismal  promises 
luring  which  the  people  promise  to 
enounce  Satan  with  all.  his  works  and 
lomps;  all  very  solemn  and  impres- 
ive.  Then  the  Gloria  of  the  Mass  is 
leached  and  at  this  time  the  bells  of 
le  church  are  rung  for  the  first  time 


since  Holy  Thursday  — and  the  bells 
of  the  church  tower  are  joined  by  the 
many  hand-bells  carried  by  small  boys 
outside  the  church,  with  an  assist  from 
every  automobile  horn  in  town.  At 
the  same  time  the  black  curtain  in 
front  of  the  altar  is  drawn  back  and 
the  statue  of  the  risen  Christ  appears 
in  the  niche  of  the  main  altar. 

After  the  Mass,  another  procession 
is  formed.  This  is  not  part  of  the 
official  liturgy  of  the  Church,  but 
rather  an  expression  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people.  This  time  an  effigy  of 
Judas  is  carried  and  the  procession 
eventually  reaches  the  town  pub, 
where  the  dummy  is  strung  up  in  a 
tree  and  set  on  fire,  causing  the  fire- 
works with  which  the  dummy  was 
stuffed  to  explode.  It  is  all  carried  off 
with  an  orderly  spontaneousness  that 
makes  the  parish  priest  suspect  that  an 
unknown  planner  was  at  work.  The 
popular  fiestas  then  begin  in  every 
sector  of  town. 

Easter  Sunday  morning,  at  dawn, 
the  final  procession  is  held.  This  time 
two  statues  are  carried  through  the 
streets.  One  group  carries  the  risen 
Christ  and  goes  in  one  direction,  a 
second  carries  Our  Blessed  Lady  who 
is  searching  for  her  Son,  and  goes  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  two  groups 
walk  through  the  streets  of  town  until 
Our  Lady  finally  finds  her  Son,  rever- 
ences are  made  and  the  two  proces- 
sions form  one  to  return  to  the  church. 
Solemn  Mass  is  then  celebrated  and 
the  Alleluias  are  sung.  Ifl 


Money  giving  is  a very  good  criterion 
of  a person’s  mental  health.  Generous 
people  are  rarely  mentally  ill. 
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"THE  LOVE  OF  GOD,  WHICH  IS  CHRIST  JESUS  OUR  LORD." 
(Romans  8:39). 

"Before  the  mountains  were  made,  or  the  earth  and  the  world  were 
formed,  from  eternity  and  to  eternity  thou  art,  0 God."  (Ps.  89:2). 

"Great  is  the  Lord  and  omnipotent,  with  whom  no  word  shall  be 
impossible."  (Luke  1:37). 

"Thy  kingdom  is  a kingdom  of  all  ages:  and  thy  dominion  endureth 
throughout  all  generations."  (Ps.  144:13). 

Yes,  God  is  Eternal,  Omnipotent ...  He  has  dominion  over  all. 

These  truths  inspire  the  heart  of  man  with  awe  and  fear. 

But  St.  John  tells  us:  "That  God  has  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into 
the  world  that  we  may  live  through  him  ...  a propitiation  for  our  sins 
...  to  be  Saviour  of  the  world."  (1  John  4:9-15). 

"Greater  love  than  this  no  one  has,  that  one  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends.  You  are  my  friends  . . ."  (John  15:13-14). 

"Jesus  said  ...  he  who  sees  me  sees  also  the  Father  ...  I am  in  the 
Father  and  the  Father  in  me  . . . the  Father  dwelling  in  me,  it  is 
he  who  does  the  works."  (John  14:9-10). 

"We  have  come  to  know,  and  have  believed,  the  love  that  God  has  in 
our  behalf  . . . There  is  no  fear  in  love;  but  perfect  love  casts  out 
fear."  (1  John  4:16-18). 

"Let  us  therefore  love,  because  God  first  loved  us."  (1  John  4:20). 


THE  BAHAMAS 
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Gerard  Stock,  SFM  2 

v 

/~\ld  Uncle  Tom  told  Sister  St. 

Angela  that  a bad  storm  was 
going  to  strike.  He  could  feel  it  in  his 
bones  and  Uncle  Tom’s  bones  do  not 
deceive  him.  This  was  evident  on  Sun-  ^ 
day  morning  at  6:30  when  I set  out  !t( 
for  Mass  at  the  first  mission  of  i ^ 
Wemyss  Bight.  The  world  seemed  de-  ^ 
serted.  But  for  the  unseasonable,  tor-  re 
rential  rains  there  were  no  other  signs  ire 
of  activity.  Alone,  I made  my  way 
to  the  little  mission. 

Because  of  the  rain,  there  was  no 
one  in  the  chapel.  So,  I drove  down 
the  town’s  single  street  and  picked  up 
my  congregation.  Back  at  the  church, 

I realized  that  as  much  rain  was  fall- 
ing inside  the  building  as  outside.  It 
looked  more  like  a shower  room,  ade-  • 
quately  equipped  for  an  entire  ball 
team,  rather  than  a house  of  prayer. 

The  altar  was  well  soaked  and  it  was  & 
hardly  proper  to  say  Mass  in  my  rain- 
coat. Since  I had  also  to  say  Mass  in  • 
Deep  Creek  and  Green  Castle  that  j The 


morning,  I could  delay  no  longer. 
Hence,  I picked  up  the  altar  stone, 
while  the  server  carried  the  vestments. 
A little  girl  took  the  other  essentials 
and  we  headed  for  a nearby  house. 
Although  we  were  now  in  a dry  place 
there  was  no  altar.  Tables  are  scarce 
in  the  homes  of  the  Bahamian  poor. 
However,  we  did  find  a small  coffee 
table  which  I stood  on  two  chairs  and 
so  the  people  of  Wemyss  Bight  were 
able  to  assist  at  Sunday  Mass. 

On  Monday,  we  had  more  rain  be- 
tween sunny  intervals  but  by  evening 
the  wind  had  become  very  strong.  All 
night  long,  the  wind  rattled  the  doors 
and  windows  as  well  as  played  havoc 
with  the  tall  palm  trees. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  I took  a man 
to  the  local  air  base  to  catch  a plane 
for  Nassau.  In  spite  of  the  high  winds, 
the  plane  lowered  itself  and  glided 
bravely  in.  After  a few  moments  it 
took  off,  daringly,  like  a huge, 
frightened  hawk.  No  one  would  have 
blamed  the  pilot  if  he  had  refused  to 
return  to  the  madly  shifting  air  cur- 
rents above,  but  he  had  little  choice. 


Within  half  an  hour  the  air  strip  was 
almost  completely  covered  by  the  high 
tide  of  a very  angry  sea.  No  more 
planes  were  allowed  to  land  until  late 
in  the  afternoon  when  the  pilots, 
heriocally,  lowered  their  vehicles  into 
the  subsiding  waters  on  the  runway. 

As  the  day  advanced,  so  did  the 
winds  and  the  tide  rose  to  a hitherto 
unknown  height.  Indeed,  this  was  an 
unusual  storm  — - one  never  experi- 
enced by  this  little  village  of  700 
inhabitants.  However,  it  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  no  good.  The  youngsters 
did  not  consider  the  storm  in  any  way 
inconvenient  because  it  gave  them  a 
holiday.  I wiled  away  some  of  the 
long  hours,  standing  on  the  porch  of 
my  church  in  Rock  Sound  which  is 
situated  on  a high  hill,  and  watching 
the  boats  edging  their  way  into  the 
sound,  seeking  refuge  from  the  excited 
waters  of  the  open  sea. 

On  Wednesday,  a large  number 
came  to  Mass  and  we  offered  it  for  all 
those  who  might  be  stranded  on  the 
stormy  ocean  or  endangered  in  any 
way  from  the  tempest  which  continued 


. 


rhe  crane  of  the  rescue  barge  snapped,  crashed  and  crushed  the  disabled  yacht. 
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with  ever  increasing  fury.  As  I turned 
around  to  recite  the  “Orate  Fratres” 
I noticed,  through  the  open  door,  a 
large  yacht  tipped  on  its  side  and 
being  fearfully  battered  by  the  waves. 
I quietly  informed  some  of  the  good 
parishioners  who  might  be  able  to  help 
those  on  the  ship  in  distress.  By  the 
time  I finished  Mass,  one  of  the  young 
men  was  braving  the  dangerous  sea  in 
an  effort  to  reach  the  yacht.  He  was 
successful  and  soon  a group  of  men 
managed  to  carry  cables  to  the  vessel. 
The  only  persons  on  board  were  a 
couple  of  newlyweds.  With  fear  and 
hesitation  they  gripped  the  cables  and 
slowly  made  their  way  to  shore. 

Meanwhile,  a little  farther  out  to 
sea,  other  yachts  were  bobbing  up  and 
down,  lilting  to  and  fro,  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  do  the  “rock  and  roll”. 
Passengers  were  aboard  these  also  but 


quite  safe  even  though  they  were 
likely  seasick  and  lonely.  Now,  the 
troubled  yacht  could  neither  sink  nor 
swim,  neither  rock  nor  roll,  for  it  sat 
tight,  slightly  toppled,  on  the  sound 
rock  of  Rock  Sound.  The  invading  sea 
had  actually  cast  it  up  on  the  rocky 
coastline.  The  vessel  may  have  been 
punctured  by  the  rock  but,  as  far  as 
we  know,  the  incident  had  done  noth- 
ing more  than  cause  a lot  of  excite- 
ment for  a few  hours  and  a wholesome 
anxiety  for  the  crew  of  two. 

By  evening,  the  tide  had  slowly 
abated,  the  winds  had  tempered  and 
all  yachts  were  at  ease  except  our 
friend  which  lolled  on  its  side,  thirsty 
for  water,  angry  with  the  wind  and 
sore  at  its  bottom.  The  real  damage 
came  the  following  Sunday  when  the 
crane  of  a rescue  barge  snapped  off 
and  crushed  it.  U 


THE  FINAL  MOMENT... 

"And  Jesus  cried  out  with  a loud  voice  and  said,  'Father,  into  thy 
hands  I commend  my  spirit/  And  having  said  this,  he  expired." 

(Luke  23:46) 

When  your  final  moment  comes  and  you  commend  your  soul  into  the  hands 
of  the  eternal  Father,  will  your  heart  not  be  filled  with  great  confidence  if, 
through  a spirit  of  love  and  gratitude  toward  God,  you  have  made 
provision  in  your  Last  Will  to  assist  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  their  mission- 
ary work?  They  are  striving  to  give  others  hope  of  everlasting  life  through 
a knowledge  of  the  only  true  God  and  Him  whom  He  has  sent,  Jesus  Christ. 
Our  legal  title  is: 

THE  SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario 
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APRIL  FOOL 


' I ’he  first  day  of  April  is  a time  for  practical  jokes.  Every  boy  can  remember 
his  first  experience,  when  he  was  told  that  he  had  something  stuck  to  his 
back  and  when,  after  vainly  trying  to  remove  it,  was  greeted  by  a gale  of 
laughter  and  the  words  “April  Fool.” 

When  I was  a boy,  I never  tried  to  find  out  why  the  first  day  of  April  was 
chosen  for  catching  your  friends  unaware,  but  like  every  other  boy,  I knew 
what  to  expect  and  was  ready  for  any  trick.  No  one  likes  to  be  laughed  at  by 
the  rest  of  the  gang  and  it  was  considered  to  be  a sign  of  real  awareness  if  you 
refused  to  fall  into  the  trap  set  for  yeu. 

Later  on  in  life,  it  was  rumoured  that  the  origin  of  April  Fool’s  Day  came 
from  the  time  of  Our  Lord’s  Passion  when  He  was  mocked  and  spit  upon  by 
those  who  crucified  Him.  This  rumour,  however,  is  not  supported  by  every 
author  and  since  the  custom  seems  but  an  innocent  Spring  game,  it  will 
continue  to  be  played  by  boys  for  a long  time  to  come. 

April  is  also  a time  when  a boy  begins  to  think  of  his  future,  of  what  he  will 
be  doing  next  year  and  it  is  still  true  that  every  boy  likes  to  be  doing  what  his 
classmates  are  doing.  No  one  wants  to  do  something  which  will  single  him  out 
as  different  from  the  gang,  at  the  risk  of  being  called  a fool.  To  tell  everybody 
jthat  you  would  like  to  be  a priest  is  a very  hard  thing  to  do,  because  of  the  fact 
that  so  few  want  to  be  priests.  Then,  there  is  the  chance  that  you  won’t  make 
the  grade  and  people  will  really  start  laughing  at  you. 

] In  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  refers  to  himself  and  the  other 
Apostles  as  “Fools  for  Christ”  — because  they  preach  the  “folly”  of  Christ. 
Have  you  the  courage  to  be  an  April  Fool?  EH 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

I VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME  

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE  
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Why  the 
Celebration? 


You  won't 
believe  it! 


THIS  IS  ST.  PATRICK’S 
DAY  IN  THE  BAHAMAS 


Above,  you  see  Harbour  Island:  — the  Bahama 
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-not  the  Emerald  Isle  . . . 


The  Limbo 
Tom  Sawyer 
The  Twist 
The  Cart  Race 
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CHINESE 

HIERARCHY 


'VVTTien  the  Communists  took  con- 
trol  of  China,  the  normal  func- 
tioning of  the  Church  was  hopelessly 
disrupted.  The  members  of  the  hier- 
archy were  expelled  and  found  refuge 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Last  Fall  they  made  their  way  to 
Rome  to  attend  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  The  picture  on  this  page  was 
taken  during  a special  audience  which 
the  Hierarchy  of  China  was  granted 
with  His  Holiness  Pope  John  XXIII, 
on  November  26,  1962. 

His  Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend 
Kenneth  R.  Turner,  SFM,  DD,  Bishop 
of  Lishui  in  the  Province  of  Chekiang, 
China,  can  be  seen  the  fifth  from  the 
left.  Bishop  Turner  is  a member  of 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
and  the  Ordinary  of  our  Scarboro 
priests  when  they  were  working  in 
China.  His  Excellency  is,  at  present, 
the  Regional  Superior  of  Scarboro’s 
group  of  priests  in  British  Guiana. 

We  know  that  it  is  God’s  Will  that 
His  Kingdom  come  to  China.  How- 
ever, God  does  not  force  man  and 
frequently,  due  to  the  lack  of  free 
cooperation  on  man’s  part,  His  Holy 
Will  does  not  unfold.  We  should  strive 
to  make  our  will  one  with  God’s  as  to 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  China  and 
pray  that  its  leaders  and  people  will 
soon  say:  “Our  Father  . . . Thy  King- 
dom come.”  H 
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A History  of  Brazil 


Part  I,  Colonial  Period  — Michael  O'Kane,  SFM 


'Tlie  history  of  the  Church  in  Brazil 
began  with  the  history  of  the 
country  itself.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Portuguese  Crown,  a Portuguese 
naval  expedition  under  the  leadership 
of  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral  set  out  early 
in  1500  on  an  expeditionary  mission 
to  India.  On  or  about  April  22nd,  the 
ships  landed  on  Brazilian  soil  and  the 
territory  was  claimed  for  Portugal  in 
accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Tor- 
desillas  of  1494. 

Cabral  took  possession  of  the  new 
land  in  the  name  of  God,  planting 
a cross  in  the  virgin  soil  of  Porto 


Seguro,  where  Frei  Henrique  de 
Coimbra,  a Franciscan  Friar  accom- 
panying the  expedition  celebrated  the 
first  Mass  in  Brazil.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  newly  discovered  land  received  the 
name  of  Vera  Cruz  (True  Cross). 
Colonial  Epoch. 

But  Brazil  was  not  to  be  taken  so 
easily  and  it  was  many  years  before 
Colonists  successfully  tackled  the 
problems  of  colonization  in  a land 
where  the  hostile  forces  of  nature 
reigned  and  the  geography  of  the 
country  itself  doomed  so  many  inland 
expeditions  to  failure.  The  first  settler 
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from  Portugal  in  the  new  land  was 
one,  Caramuri,  whose  ship  ran 
i aground  near  Salvador  in  1510.  Por- 
tugal, from  time  to  time,  sent  out 
Colonists,  who  settled  along  the  coast- 
line; but  her  first  major  effort  came  in 
1532  when  Martin  Alfonso  de  Sousa 
j was  appointed  to  head  an  economic 
expedition  to  the  new  country.  Their 
aim  was  not  so  much  one  of  coloniza- 
tion, but  rather  to  yield  to  the  mother- 
country  what  riches  could  be  found 
in  the  new  colony.  And  for  many 
| years  to  come,  the  proper  colonization 
of  the  country  was  doomed  to  failure, 
not  alone  because  of  geographical  and 
i tropical  difficulties  — but  because  of 
this  attitude  of  the  Portuguese  Crown. 

Settlements  slowly  sprung  up  along 
the  coastline  from  Recife  in  the  north 
to  Sao  Paulo  in  the  south.  Sugar  cane 
was  introduced  to  Brazil  from  the 
Canary  Isles  and  the  rich  land  around 
Recife  yielded  bumper  crops.  Cattle 
were  brought  from  Europe,  to  be 
raised  on  the  rich  cattle  lands  of  the 
(south.  Sugar  and  cotton  plantations 
began  to  spring  up  and  the  colonists 
attempted  to  force  the  Indians  to  work 
their  lands;  expeditions  ventured  in- 
land to  capture  Indians  for  plantation 
work  and  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
(riches.  When  the  native  Indians  proved 
[a  failure  as  plantation  slaves,  Negroes 
were  brought  from  Africa,  commenc- 
ing around  1532.  Gradually  the  Por- 
tuguese were  able  to  export  Brazilian- 
wood,  sugar,  cotton  and  livestock  back 
p the  motherland. 

The  history  of  the  Church  in  Brazil 
pegan  long  before  the  country’s  birth 
as  a nation.  In  1549  the  first  Jesuits, 
under  the  leadership  of  Fr.  Manuel  da 
Nobrega,  landed  in  Brazilian  territory. 


From  the  time  of  their  arrival,  they 
devoted  their  tireless  energies  to  the 
conversion  of  nearly  a million  pagan 
Indians.  However,  the  Colonists,  in 
their  greed  and  by  their  brutal  treat- 
ment of  the  natives,  created  great 
obstacles  for  the  missionaries.  Special 
mention  must  be  given  to  Padre  Jose 
de  Anchieta,  S.J.,  who  arrived  in  1552 
and  spent  43  years  in  complete  dedi- 
cation to  the  religious  growth  and  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  Because  of  his 
achievements,  he  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  Apostle  of  Brazil. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  colonial 
epoch,  other  religious  orders  came  to 
work  with  the  Jesuits  in  the  Brazilian 
missions  — converting  the  Indians, 
constructing  churches,  convents,  hos- 
pitals and  schools.  In  1581  the  Bene- 
dictines arrived  in  Bahia;  in  1585  the 
Franciscans  came  to  Recife;  in  1589 
the  Carmelites  settled  in  Santos. 
Catholicism  developed  rapidly  during 
this  period,  despite  interference,  and 
it  had  a significant  prestige  over  the 
other  interests  of  the  country. 

In  1580  Portugal  was  incorporated 
into  the  Spanish  Empire  (until  1640) 
and  as  a result  the  proper  colonization 
of  Brazil  was  further  neglected.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  17th  Century 
the  colony  became  the  target  for 
attacks  from  Spain’s  enemies.  In 
1600,  the  French  landed  in  the  north 
of  Brazil,  but  were  driven  out  in  1615. 
In  1624  the  Dutch  conquered  Sal- 
vador, but  were  shortly  defeated  and 
they  retreated  to  Recife.  However,  it 
was  not  until  1654  that  they  were 
completely  vanquished  and  forced 
from  the  country.  The  invasion  of  the 
French  and  Dutch  forces,  although  a 
major  obstacle  to  colonization  at  the 
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time,  served  a good  purpose  in  unify- 
ing the  Colonists,  the  Indians  and  the 
Negro  slaves.  In  defense  of  Brazil 
they  fought  side  by  side  and  there  was 
a notable  growth  of  national  feeling; 
and  for  the  first  time  the  word  ‘Bra- 
zilian’ came  to  be  applied. 

The  latter  half  of  the  Century  saw 
the  development  of  the  area  around 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1676,  and  the  gold 
rush  of  1695  brought  colonizers  to  the 
state  of  Minas  Gerais.  In  1711  the 
French  plundered  Rio  and  once  more 
there  was  a national  emergency.  With 
the  successful  explusion  of  the  French 
and  a further  upsurge  of  nationalism, 
the  colonization  of  the  country  be- 
came intensified.  With  a further  gold 
strike  in  the  Mato  Grosso  area  in 
1718,  and  shortly  after  in  the  state  of 
Goias,  more  settlers  came  from  the 
motherland  in  search  of  riches.  Feel- 
ings of  nationalism  reached  their  peak 
in  1725  when  a short-lived  attempt  at 
independence  in  Goias  took  place.  The 
‘Casas  de  Fundicao’  was  a Brazilian 
protest  against  the  ‘Arrobos’  or  gold- 
tax  levied  against  Brazil  by  the 
mother-country.  With  the  discovery  of 
diamonds  in  1736,  and  another  gold- 
boom  in  1760,  the  Brazilian  colony 
reached  it’s  height  of  stability  — and 
in  1763  was  made  a Vice-Reino.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  century,  the 
Portuguese  Crown  levied  greater  and 
greater  ‘gold-taxes’,  and  stronger  and 
stronger  seeds  of  independence  began 
to  take  root. 


During  this  century  the  work  of  the 
Church  progressed  and  expanded.  The 
Religious  Orders  opened  schools  and 
seminaries;  parishes,  dioceses  and 
archdioceses  were  instituted  and  or- 
ganized; the  conversion  of  the  Indians 
by  the  Jesuits  went  on,  harassed 
though  it  was  by  the  greed  and  the 
brutality  of  the  Colonists.  Herein  we 
come  to  the  saddest  stain  and  most 
tragic  blow  to  the  Church  in  the  entire 
history  of  Brazil. 

In  trying  to  protect  the  Indians 
from  slavery,  the  Jesuits  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  Marquis  de  Pombal,  who 
ultimately  expelled  them  from  Brazil 
in  1759.  As  adviser  on  colonial  policy 
to  the  Portuguese  King,  Joseph  I, 
Pombal  further  instigated  the  closing 
of  Brazilian  schools  and  novitiates, 
and  prohibited  all  religious  instruction 
in  the  colony.  Many  of  the  Jesuits 
were  arrested  and  deported  to  Por- 
tugal. Jail  was  awaiting  them  in 
Lisbon  and  very  little  was  heard  of  the 
Jesuits  from  this  time  until  the  fall  of 
Pombal  in  1777.  Some  tried  to  carry 
on  the  work  they  had  begun,  but  few 
missionaries  could  be  found  to  replace 
the  large  number  of  Jesuits  expelled 
from  the  country.  Although  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  carry  on  their 
work  amongst  the  Indians,  this  was 
cut  short  by  the  Colonists,  who  in- 
vaded the  Indian  districts,  ransacking, 
killing  and  enslaving  the  inhabitants. 
The  remainder  of  the  native  people 
fled  into  the  interior  jungles.  ■ 


Your  prayers  are  requested  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Langham,  the  sister  of  Fr.  John  Gomes,  SFM.;  Mr.  Victor  MacDonald, 
the  brother  of  Fr.  J.  J.  MacDonald,  SFM.;  and  Mr.  Klemens  Recker, 
brother  of  Fr.  Joseph  Recker,  SFM.,  all  of  whom  died  recently. 
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(Bani,  Dominican  Republic)  — - The 
new  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  con- 
structed under  the  supervision  of  the 
Pastor,  Rev.  Lawrence  Hart,  SFM,  is 
now  in  use  and  is  helping  to  meet  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  many  poor 
people  who  have  settled  in  the  north- 
ern section  of  this  town.  Each  Sun- 
day, hundreds  of  the  faithful,  who  had 
never  been  able  to  attend  the  main 
church  in  the  heart  of  the  community, 
can  conveniently  assist  at  Holy  Mass. 
The  church  is  also  being  used  as  a 
catechetical  and  recreational  centre 
for  the  youth  of  the  district.  13 

(Omnes)  — Venezuela  boasts  the 
highest  per  capita  income  in  Latin 
America  — • $857  a year  — but  the 
wealth  is  unevenly  distributed:  in 
1957,  45  per  cent  of  the  breadwinners 
earned  only  9 per  cent  of  the  national 
income.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are 
unemployed. 

Family  life  provides  little  solace. 
Only  13  per  cent  of  the  natural  chil- 
dren born  over  a 9-year  span  were 
recognized  by  their  fathers;  many 
teenagers  are  abandoned.  And  this  is 
a country  where  half  the  population  is 
under  15. 

The  Church  in  Venezuela  is  pushing 
land  reform  to  settle  300,000  families 
within  the  next  decade  ...  is  educat- 
ing 15  per  cent  of  the  country’s  stu- 
dents; opening  institutes  of  higher 
learning  . . . trying  to  make  Vene- 


zuela’s 6,982,272  faithful  more  than 
nominal  Catholics,  a difficult  task 
since  there  is  only  one  priest  for  every 
4,000  people.  §3 

(Yamasa,  Dominican  Republic)  — 
Until  recent  years,  this  town  was  an 
isolated  community  without  roads  and 
without  electrical  or  water  facilities. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  past  several  years  and  the  Grey 
Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
from  Pembroke,  Ontario,  Canada, 
have  played  no  small  part  in  this. 
Since  1951,  they  have  conducted  a 
large,  eight  grade  school  and  are  now 
establishing  a High  School.  So  far, 
only  Grade  IX  is  in  progress  but  the 
plan  is  to  add  a grade  each  year  until 
the  complete  High  School  course  is 
available  to  the  young  people  of 
Yamasa.  This  will  bring  the  town’s 
educational  level  to  that  of  much 
larger  communities  in  the  country.  0 

(Cabalian,  Philippines)  — V.  Rev. 
Francis  Moylan,  SFM,  the  Regional 
Superior  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  recently  re- 
turned to  this  city  after  spending  a 
vacation  in  Canada.  During  Father 
Moylan’s  term  of  office  the  Scarboro 
priests  have  made  major  repairs  on 
the  church  in  Cabalian  and  have 
constructed  churches  in  Anahawan, 
Hinundayan  and  San  Bernardo.  At 
present,  another  church  is  under  con- 
struction on  the  island  of  Liloan.  ■ 
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Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


JAPAN 


i T pass  Mr.  Hayakawa  nearly  every 
day.  When  the  weather  is  sunny 
; and  nice  he  stands  out  in  front  of  his 
little  shop,  looking  up  at  the  sky.  He 
; is  looking  for  signs  of  rain.  And  as 
the  sun  continues  to  shine  and  the 
birds  continue  to  warble  in  the  trees 
his  ready  smile  begins  to  fade.  He  is 
not  happy.  But  when  the  sky  begins 
to  darken  and  cool  drops  begin  to 
splatter  on  his  gay  striped  awning,  his 
joy  is  effervescent  and  he  is  soon 
bustling  about  the  dingy  interior  of  his 
| shop  making  some  last  minute  prepa- 
rations for  the  big  day  ahead.  Mr. 

! Hayakawa  sells  umbrellas. 

In  Canada  the  sale  of  umbrellas  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  simple  truth 
that  only  half  the  population  can  find 
a use  for  this  most  unusual  looking 
contraption.  Canadian  women  are  un- 
lanimous  in  their  willingness  to  hoist 
the  tent-like  structure  over  their  heads 
'before  venturing  forth  in  a torrential 
downpour.  However,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  male  of  the  species  is 
jequally  convinced  that  the  cane-like 
canopy  is  not  for  him.  To  prove  his 
point,  he  turns  up  his  coat  collar,  pulls 
his  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  plunges 
his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets  and 
then  leans  into  the  wind  and  the  rain 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a small  boy 
heading  home  with  a poor  report  card 
in  his  pocket. 

It  is  quite  the  contrary  in  Japan. 
Here,  everyone  has  an  umbrella. 

It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  that 
when  I am  walking  along  the  street 
on  a nice  warm  day  and  suddenly  it 
begins  to  rain  that  I am  the  only  one 


on  the  street  not  prepared  to  meet  the 
emergency.  Suddenly,  as  if  by  some 
prearranged  signal,  everyone  pro- 
duces an  umbrella.  From  small  purses, 
coat  pockets  and  thin  briefcases,  the 
big  ungainly  piece  of  equipment 
emerges  like  a giant  butterfly  from  its 
chrysalis  and  unfurls  like  a flag  in  the 
wind. 

I thought  that  the  umbrella  business 
had  gotten  somewhat  out  of  hand  the 
other  morning  when  I saw  two  of 
them  walking  down  the  street  side  by 
side.  Closer  inspection  revealed  the 
presence  of  two  kindergarten  children 
under  them,  wending  their  weary  way 
to  school.  Only  two  pairs  of  rubber 
boots  showing  beneath  the  red  and 
green  coloured  umbrellas  removed  the 
awful  doubt  in  my  mind. 

The  next  surprise  in  store  for  any- 
one who  disdains  the  use  of  an  um- 
brella, under  even  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  is  that  first  time  he  sees  a 
man  pilot  a bicycle  through  heavy 
traffic  while  manipulating  an  umbrella 
to  fend  off  the  driving  rain. 

On  this  point  I must  confess  that  I 
am  and  have  been  guilty  of  more  than 
a little  ‘hero  worship’  on  a few  occa- 
sions. In  fact,  my  current  hero  is  the 
boy  who  delivers  ‘noontime  noodles’ 
to  his  regular  customers.  On  a normal 
day  the  act  is  quite  breathtaking.  On 
his  hand  held  high  over  his  head  are 
trays  of  noodles  piled  one  on  top  of 
the  other.  His  other  hand  meanwhile 
maneuvers  his  bicycle  through  the 
noonday  traffic.  Only  recently  I 
‘caught’  his  encore.  While  he  main- 
tained his  unusual  balancing  act, 
weaving  through  the  lanes  of  traffic, 
the  hand  that  ordinarily  guided  the 
bike  was  now  holding  an  umbrella 
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aloft  like  a banner  as  the  rain  pelted 
down.  And  he  doesn’t  spill  a drop.  It 
is  all  or  nothing  with  that  boy! 

The  first  few  times  I ventured  out 
into  the  warm  sunshine  carrying  an 
umbrella  I felt  like  Neville  Chamber- 
lain  leaving  the  conference  table  at 
Munich.  I was  acting  on  a tip  from 
the  Weatherman,  whom  I later  learned 
was  a confirmed  pessimist. 

But  it  seems,  like  a fool  and  his 
money,  my  umbrella  and  I are  soon 
parted.  It  happens  usually  in  the 
space  of  time  it  takes  to  get  on  a train 
and  put  my  umbrella  in  the  rack  over- 
head. Sometimes,  like  the  other  morn- 
ing for  instance,  I do  not  even  manage 
to  get  it  as  far  as,  the  train  but  leave  it 
on  the  bench  in  the  station. 

To  keep  off  the  rain  is  not  the  only 
use  for  an  umbrella  in  Japan.  I have 
found  it  to  be  particularly  useful  when 
about  to  board  a crowded  train  during 
the  ‘rush  hour’. 

Using  the  leverage  amassed  by  plac- 
ing the  umbrella  between  two  rapidly 
converging  ‘Patrons  of  the  Rush  Hour’ 
you  can  give  yourself  enough  rotary 
motion  to  pirouette  into  a solid  wall 
of  people  just  before  the  train  door 
slams  shut  and  pulls  you  up  short  by 
the  coat-tails. 

Some  have  used  this  plan  success- 
fully for  years  only  to  run  afoul  of  the 
nice,  gentle-looking  old  lady  who  car- 
ries a bulky  square  crate  of  rice  on 
her  back.  The  poor  unfortunate  fellow 
in  question  had  just  gone  into  his 
spinning  motion  and  was  moving  into 


the  doorway  when  the  gentle  little  old 
lady  hobbled  in  beside  him.  Suddenly 
he  found  his  umbrella  tangled  hope- 
lessly between  his  legs  as  the  big 
square  crate  caught  him  broadside. 
His  landing  on  the  platform  through 
the  opposite  door,  while  not  altogether 
graceful,  was  certainly  original. 

There  are  some  folks,  even  in 
Japan,  who  do  not  bother  to  carry  an 
umbrella.  These  people,  to  offset  the 
disadvantage,  wear  a large  umbrella 
shaped  hat  which  is  called  a ‘suge- 
gasa’.  After  extensive  research,  I have 
come  up  with  what  I feel  is  an  ‘exclu- 
sive’ on  its  function.  It  has  two  func- 
tions. It  keeps  the  rain  off  the  man 
and  provides  the  camera  packing 
tourist  with  a chance  to  see  something 
‘oriental’. 

In  Canada  it  would  seem  that 
people  are  not  really  geared  for  rain. 
In  Japan  it  is  almost  a way  of  life. 
There  is  even  a special  month  set 
aside  for  rain. 

I remember  one  occasion  when  it 
had  been  raining  for  days  and  days. 
The  old  expression,  “The  only  thing 
worse  than  three  weeks  without  rain 
is  three  days  with  it,”  was  going 
through  my  mind.  I asked  one  of  our 
parishioners  whether  this  could  be  the 
‘rainy  season’.  He  thought  for  a mo- 
ment and  then  shook  his  head:  “Not 
until  the  twelfth  of  the  month.”  And 
it  had  been  raining  so  well!  But  then 
you  do  have  to  conform  to  the  rules. 
Excuse  me,  I have  to  go  out  and  buy 
an  umbrella.  It’s  raining  again!  ■ 


Asked  the  secret  of  his  power  as  a preacher,  a Negro  minister  in  Chicago 
declared:  “It’s  simple.  I reads  myself  full.  I thinks  myself  clear.  I prays  myself 
hot.  And  then  I lets  go.”  — James  Hines 
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Scarhoro’s 

JUNIOR 
MISSIONARIES 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Father  “Pat”  Kelly,  SFM,  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  is  Pastor  on  the  Island  of 
: Lilo-an  in  the  Philippines.  He  is  carrying  on  a campaign  for  funds  in  order  to 
complete  the  parish  church  which  was  started  some  time  ago.  So  far,  he  has 
been  able  to  visit  the  homes  of  all  his  people  except  those  who  live  in  the 
distant  mountains.  He  tells  me  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  ask  some  of  the  very 
poor  to  help  but  they  feel  hurt  and  left  out  if  they  are  not  asked.  Yes,  they 
want  to  play  their  part  in  a community  project  and  they  make  real  sacrifices  to 
do  so.  The  discouraging  part  is  to  find  some  well-to-do  people  who  have 
suddenly  “become  paupers”  and  do  not  want  to  cooperate. 

Father  “Pat”  writes  that  one  poor  man  actually  sold  his  bed  mat  (he  has  no 
bed)  and  donated  the  money  for  the  church.  Another  sold  his  pig  in  order  to 
pay  his  part.  This  sacrifice  had  a happy  ending.  Shortly  after,  he  gathered  two 
thousand  coconuts  from  his  little  grove  of  palm  trees  instead  of  the  expected 
eight  hundred.  The  grateful  man  has  been  going  around  telling  everyone  how 
God  had  repaid  him  many  times  over  for  his  sacrifice.  This  has  had  a good 
effect  as  far  as  the  campaign  fund  is  concerned.  Now,  some  are  using  the 
campaign  as  a type  of  slot  machine.  They  are  handing  in  their  donations  with 
the  hope  that  God  will  grant  them  the  jack-pot  in  return. 

However,  children,  we  should  learn  to  make  sacrifices  and  to  help  others 
jsimply  to  show  our  gratitude  to  God  and  to  seek  the  welfare  of  our  neighbour 
— not  for  what  we  will  get  out  of  it  for  ourselves.  God  accepts  us  just  as  we 
are.  He  does  not  expect  children  to  do  what  adults  can  do.  He  is  very  pleased 
with  even  your  smallest  effort  to  please  Him  and  if  He  were  bodily  present  as 
Christ  was  to  the  children  of  the  Gospel,  He  would  likely  place  his  hand  on 
your  shoulder  and  say:  “Well  done,  son.”  Strive  to  please  God  because  He 
loves  you  when  you  are  grateful.  He  takes  as  proof  of  your  gratitude  whatever 
: you  do  to  seek  the  welfare  of  others.  This  is  the  true  mission  spirit. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 


ANG  SUGAT 


Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 

'T'he  Holy  week  ceremonies,  as  car- 
ried  out  in  the  Philippines,  mani- 
fest a great  spirit  of  faith.  Let  me 
describe  just  one  of  the  events. 

The  procession  of  “Ang  Sugat”  (the 
meeting)  started  off  well  before  dawn, 
on  Easter  Sunday  morning.  Statues  of 
the  Risen  Christ,  our  Lady  and  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  had  been  prepared 
beforehand. 

As  we  went  out  of  the  church,  those 
carrying  the  image  of  the  risen  Christ 
turned  right.  Meanwhile,  the  women, 
carrying  the  statues  of  our  Blessed 
Mother  and  Mary  Magdalen,  went  in 
the  opposite  direction.  There  were  no 
women  in  the  risen  Christ  procession, 
nor  were  there  any  men  in  the  proces- 
sion of  our  Lady  and  Mary  Magdalen. 

After  walking  about  town  for  some 
time,  the  two  processions  turned  back 
to  the  main  street,  coming  toward 
each  other.  Great  was  the  care,  and 
many  the  stops  and  checks,  to  make 
sure  that  the  meeting  occurred  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  Alleluian. 

As  it  was  pitch  dark,  and  we  carried 
no  lights,  there  was  much  difficulty 
involved  in  the  two  groups  coming 
together  at  the  right  moment.  Even- 


tually, by  inching  forward,  both  pro- 
cessions caught  sight  of  each  other 
when  they  were  some  300  feet  apart 
and  dead  between  the  two  was  the 
desired  meeting  place. 

The  “place  of  the  Allelulia”  was  a 
specially  constructed  affair.  It  stood 
about  25  feet  high,  of  bamboo  poles, 
decked  in  new  palms.  The  ends  were 
open  to  admit  the  two  processions, 
but  the  two  sides  were  made  into 
balconies,  each  filled  with  young  girls 
who  tossed  petals  and  sang. 

In  the  middle  of  the  roof,  there  was 
a paper  square,  covering  a hole,  so 
that  from  below  one  could  not  guess 
that  anyone  was  upstairs. 

As  the  two  processions  come 
through  the  structure,  which  is  brightly 
lit,  the  men  and  women  carrying  the 
statues  do  a weaving  motion  with  the 
images,  so  that  the  figures  appear  to 
dance  as  they  circle  each  other.  This 
is  very  beautiful  as  well  as  a simple 
and  extremely  practical  way  to  show 
the  joy  of  the  meeting  between  our 
Lord  and  our  Lady,  after  the  triumph 
of  the  resurrection. 

Suddenly  a twinkle  of  light  over- 
head showed  that  a knife  blade  was 
starting  a little  hole  in  the  paper  of 
the  roof.  Next  appeared  a pair  of 
white  stockings  followed  by  a little 
angel,  descending  from  above.  In  some 
places,  a big  flower  is  set  up  in  paper 
and  bamboo,  its  petals  are  opened 
with  strings  and  pulleys,  and  the  little 
girl-angel  descends  from  inside  the 
flower,  lowered  by  a block  and  tackle. 
In  our  case,  we  did  not  use  the  flower, 
but  rather  the  sky  technique.  A har- 
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jness  was  made,  well  padded,  to  lower 
the  little  girl,  complete  with  her  big 
! white  wings. 

As  this  angel  descended,  she  sang 
(the  solo  parts  of  the  Allelulia  and 
jwhen  she  was  close  enough,  she  re- 
Imoved  the  black  veil  from  our  Lady’s 
statue,  and  replaced  it  with  a white 
one.  The  solemnity  and  meaning  of 
the  various  movements  made  the  les- 
|son  clear,  while  a few  minor  incidents 
[provided  a bit  of  tittering.  Apparently, 
no  one  thought  to  oil  the  block,  so  the 
lltackle  moved  to  the  accompaniment 
of  an  insistent  squeak.  The  angel  also 
moved  with  the  tackle  so  that  she 
jswung  a bit  too  much,  and  inadver- 
tently lifted  the  statue’s  wig  along  with 
[the  veil. 

As  the  descending  angel  finished  her 
solo,  the  balcony  angels  sang  in 
chorus,  tossing  flowers.  Now  and 
again  some  seraph  would  smile  as  a 
lower  she  tossed  clipped  the  priest  on 
the  neck  or  in  the  eye. 

When  the  white  veil  had  been 
placed,  the  angel  was  wafted  up  to 
‘heaven”  again,  via  the  hole  in  the 
blue  paper,  to  the  tune  of  the  unoiled 
[block.  Then  the  procession  united  and 
parrying  the  statues  of  our  Lord  and 
His  Blessed  Mother  side  by  side, 
i'eturned  to  the  church. 

The  arrangements  for  this  “Sugat”, 
;he  building  of  the  Allelulian,  the 
raining  of  the  angels  and  the  making 
pf  their  costumes,  meant  no  small 
amount  of  work,  at  a time  when 
beople  were  very  busy.  But  I know  it 
was  a labour  of  love,  unmarred  by  a 
iqueaky  block  or  a loose  wig,  because 

noticed  that  almost  all  eyes  were 
moist  as  we  entered  the  church  for  the 
Easter  morning  Mass.  ■ 


FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Another  SFM  chapel  is  under  con- 
struction but  only  half  finished  due  to 
the  lack  of  funds.  It  is  being  built  by 
Fr.  J.  Moriarty  in  his  mission  of  Rio 
Boya  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
needs  $600  to  finish  it. 

A Gestetner  duplicator  would  make 
it  possible  for  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette  in 
El  Seibo,  Dominican  Republic,  to 
publish  a parish  bulletin  and  to  other- 
wise keep  in  contact  with  his  50,000 
parishioners.  To  buy  the  machine  on 
the  island  it  will  cost  about  $250.  This 
is  a chance  to  duplicate  your  mission 
efforts  beyond  your  fondest  dreams. 

Another  SFM  church  is  under  con- 
struction. This  time  it  is  in  Brazil. 
Father  Paul  McHugh,  SFM,  the 
Superior  of  our  new  Mission  on  the 
Amazon  river,  is  seeking  funds  for  a 
new  church  in  the  town  of  Urucara. 

Fifty  pews,  at  $30.00  each,  are  needed 
for  Fr.  Lawrence  Hart’s  new  church 
in  the  poor  section  of  his  parish  of 
Bani  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Father  also  needs  two  confessionals 
costing  $100.00  and  a Communion 
plate  at  $15.00. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont. 
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"Master  where  dwellest  Thou?"  "Come  and  see"  . . . 


HRIST’S  NEW  DWELLING  IN  HINUNDAYAN 


T>  ev.  Anthony  Martin,  SFM,  of 
^ Bishop’s  Falls,  Newfoundland,  the 
Pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  parish,  Hinun- 
dayan,  Leyte,  Philippine  Islands,  is 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  this 
imposing  church.  During  the  past 
several  years  both  Fr.  Kenneth 
Dietrich  and  Fr.  Armand  Clement 
made  repeated  efforts  to  raise  funds 
for  the  building.  This  difficult  task  was 
completed  by  Father  Martin  who, 
after  drawing  up  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, personally  supervised  the 
construction. 

The  nave  is  154  feet  in  length  by 
48  feet  in  width.  The  side  aisles  are 
110  by  13.  The  church  has  a seating 
capacity  of  more  than  700  and  stand- 
ing room  for  another  700.  It  is  con- 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 


".  . . and  he  found  Philip.  And 
Jesus  said  to  him,  'Follow  me/  . . . 
Philip  found  Nathanael,  and 
said  to  him,  'We  have  found  him 
of  whom  Moses  in  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  wrote,  Jesus  the  son 
of  Joseph  of  Nazareth." 
(St.  John,  T :43-45) 
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structed  of  reinforced  concrete  at  a 
cost,  to  date,  of  85,000  pesos  in  Fili- 
pino currency  or  $23,000  in  Canadian 
money. 

This  church  has  been  fittingly  dedi- 
cated to  the  saintly  carpenter,  Joseph, 
who  provided  a home  in  Nazareth  for 
the  youthful  Christ.  In  imitation  of 
their  patron,  the  good  people  of 
Hinundayan  have  laboured  and  sacri- 
ficed to  provide  the  Eucharistic  Christ 
with  a home  in  their  midst.  They  are 
grateful  for  the  generous  assistance 
given  to  them  by  friends  of  St.  Joseph 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Congratulations  go  to  Father 
“Tony”  Martin,  SFM,  for  a task  well 
done.  The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  is  proud  of  this  latest  accom- 
plishment by  one  of  its  missionary 
priests.  9 


PRACTICAL  SYMPATHY 


The  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  Simon  of  Cyrene  and  Veronica  helped  Christ 
during  His  Passion  in  very  human,  practical  ways. 

Saving  pennies  for  the  Missions  is  also  a human,  practical  way  to  help 
Christ  extend  His  teaching  of  love  of  God  and  neighbour  throughout  all 
countries. 

Keep  a Marian  Shrine  Mite  Box  in  your  home  to  remind  you  to  help  Christ 
in  this  way.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Address  your  petitions  to: 

THE  SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rood 
Scarboro,  Ontario 
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Fr.  Basil  Kirby,  SFM,  of  St.  Johns 
parish,  Toronto,  was  ordained  in  1941 . 
Fie  went  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1944  and  is  working  there  at  present. 
Father  was  assigned  to  the  British 
Guiana  mission  from  1953  to  1957. 
He  has  done  much  to  promote  the 
Cooperative  Movement. 


I Remember 


A/Conte  Plata,  Dominican  Republic,  August  4th,  1946:  A sudden 
■*“*■*■  jolting,  rolling,  groaning,  terrifying  earthquake  — and  people 
dropped  to  their  knees  wherever  they  stood.  As  the  first  shock  died 
away,  crowds,  on  the  run,  poured  into  the  now  damaged  church. 
Moments  later,  a second  violent  shock  drove  everyone  out  into  the 
open. 

Massed  in  the  street,  we  watched  in  awe  as  the  sides  of  the 
Church  actually  pulsated  and  the  roof  visibly  rose  and  fell  like  a raft 
on  the  waves.  Incredibly,  it  did  not  collapse.  Women  and  children 
were  crying  and  wailing.  Men  were  dumbfounded. 

Several  knelt  to  go  to  confession.  I heard  a few  — but  in  this  hour 
of  hysteria  and  fear  there  were  not  just  individuals  but  throngs  who 
demanded  attention  — and  as  more  and  more  crowded  about  for  con- 
fession I had  them  recite  together  the  act  of  contrition  and  gave 
General  Absolution.  By  this  time  others  were  arriving  with  children 
to  be  baptized  - — one,  two,  five,  still  more.  Long  ceremonies  had  to  be 
forgotten.  I began  to  use  plain  water  and  the  short  emergency 
formula. 

Meanwhile,  further  shocks  had  pounded  the  nerves  of  many  to  a 
state  that  bordered  on  mass  panic.  I brought  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
out  of  the  shattered  church  and,  like  a huge  distraught  family,  we 
began  a Holy  Hour  in  the  street.  Again  and  again  the  earth  shook  — 
but  now  it  contributed  rather  to  focus  attention  more  intensely  on 
Our  Blessed  Lord.  Great  fear  still  existed  — and  with  reason  — but 
Faith,  wiih  prayer,  brought  calm  and  strength.  M 
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JUST  FOUR  WALLS  FOR  YEARS 

« W 

Construction  was  started  several  years  ago.  Due  to  lack  of  funds,  it  has 
never  been  completed.  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  SFM,  of  Windsor,  Ontario,  is 
now  Pastor  of  the  parish  of  Santa  Cruz  del  Seibo,  Dominican  Republic, 
in  which  the  building  stands.  He  is  anxious  to  finish  it  as  a chapel  and 
catechetical  centre  for  a large  group  of  his  poor.  It  needs  a floor,  a roof, 
windows,  doors,  an  altar  with  appropriate  statues  and  other  furnishings. 
The  success  of  the  project  depends  on  you. 


THE  SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarboro,  Ontario 


JOIN  THE  1963 
PILGRIMAGE 

EUROPE 


as  arranged  by  Canadian  Catholic  Tours  in  co-operation  with  the  Canadian 
Messenger,  The  Companion,  The  Madonna  and  The  Scarboro  Missions. 

You'll  enjoy  17  inspiring  days  in  the  great  Catholic  centres  of  Europe.  On 
this  personally  conducted  pilgrimage,  you’ll  visit  Toledo,  the  adopted  home 
of  El  Greco,  the  painter  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  Attend  Mass  in  the 
beautiful  churches  of  Paris,  Madrid,  Rome  . . . see  Vatican  City  and  the  Sistine 
Chapel  . . . visit  Fatima,  Lourdes,  Montserrat  and  its  9th  century  Shrine  of 
the  Black  Madonna  and  Assisi,  home  of  Saint  Francis! 

The  tour  costs  $998.50  (Canadian)  per  person  from  Montreal,  and  includes 
your  round-trip  jet  economy  fare  on  a luxurious  Super  DC-8  Jet  Empress,  all 
transportation  on  the  Continent,  first-class  hotels,  with  bath,  two  meals  a day, 
sightseeing  tours  and  excursions,  transfers,  taxes  and  gratuities.  Departure 
date  from  Montreal -July  19th,  1963. 

Only  $100  down  and  24  months  to  pay  the  balance.  For  further  information 
and  descriptive  brochure,  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY. 


Ca/iadia/i  (fkdjfic 

TRAINS /TRUCKS  / SHI  PS /PLANES/  HOTELS /TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

WORLD’S  MOST  COMPLETE  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 


FATHER  BENNETT,  Madonna,  426  St.  Germain  Ave..  Toronto  12,  Ontario 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  1963  Canadian  Catholic  Tours 
Pilgrimage  to  Europe. 

Name 


Address 


published  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  is  the  publication  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ontario,  Canada.  Tel.  AMherst  1-7135. 
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EDITORIAL 


TELL  ME  IF  I'M  CRAZY 


uau  look  it  up  in  a dictionary  before  I could  tell  him.  Now  that  I’m 
working  in  our  Society’s  public  relations  department,  people  sometimes  ask  me 
what  “public  relations”  means,  and  I find  that  tougher  than  “yet”,  because  even 
the  dictionary  is  not  much  help.  It  speaks  about  public  relations,  but  it  never 
defines  the  job  we  are  trying  to  do  here.  So  whenever  I’m  asked,  I just  say, 
“Our  department  tries  to  recruit  boys  for  the  seminary,  to  raise  money  for  our 
Society,  and  to  see  that  we  get  a magazine  out  once  a month.  The  priests  on  the 
staff  also  give  sermons  and  speeches  about  the  missions,  and  do  other  odd  jobs 
that  come  up  once  in  a while.” 

It’s  not  a text-book  definition  of  public  relations,  but  it  gives  them  a general 
idea  of  what  the  job  is  all  about.  Sometimes  I sort  of  skip  over  the  part  about 
raising  money.  I don’t  leave  it  out,  but  I cough  or  something  as  I say  it  so  that 
it  won’t  sound  too  important,  because  I think  a lot  of  people  have  the  idea  that 
all  we  ever  do  is  beg  for  money.  But,  you  know  something?  I’m  not  going  to 
cough  any  more  when  I mention  money.  From  now  on,  I’m  going  to  say  it 
very  clearly.  And  if  people  get  the  idea  that  it’s  an  important  part  of  the  job, 
that’s  fine.  It  is  an  important  part  of  it.  Besides,  we  have  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  the  way  our  Society  raises  money.  It  is  as  honest,  as  candid  and 
as  “unpressured”  as  it  can  be.  And  that’s  more  than  I can  say  about  some  other 
fund-raising  groups  — even  religious  ones. 

NO  ROOM  FOR  SIR  LANCELOT? 

The  way  some  religious  fund  raisers  operate  leaves  me  confused.  I can’t 
agree  with  their  methods  because  I think  they  are  high-pressured  — they  try  to 
shame  or  scare  people  into  giving;  I also  don’t  like  the  way  they  use  religious 
gimmicks  as  bait;  and  I think  they  ask  for  money  too  often.  I told  this  to  a 
religious  fund  raiser  once  and  he  said  to  me,  “What  are  you  trying  to  be  — 
Sir  Lancelot  or  somebody?  Fund-raising  methods  have  changed.  People  don’t 
mind  a little  pressure.”  Well,  I don’t  want  to  be  Sir  Lancelot  or  anybody  else, 
but  let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  things  we  do  and  don’t  do  to  raise  money,  and 
if  you  think  I’m  crazy,  please  tell  me. 

1 . We  figure  that  if  people  know  enough  about  our  work,  they  will  support 
it  when  they  are  asked  politely,  without  being  tricked  or  beaten  over  the  head. 
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once  asked  me  what  the  word  “yet”  means,  and  believe  it  or  not,  I 
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That’s  why  our  first  interest  is  in  telling  people  about  the  missions  and  the  work 
of  our  Society.  We  do  this  partly  through  our  magazine,  Scarboro  Missions,  and 
partly  through  sermons,  speeches,  radio  talks,  pamphlets  and  anything  else  we 
can  think  of.  I guess  the  magazine  is  our  most  important  instrument  because  it 
comes  out  regularly  and  people  can  read  it  at  leisure  and  maybe  pass  it  on  to 
i friends.  We  send  the  magazine  to  as  many  people  as  we  can,  and  we  are  always 
anxious  to  get  new  subscriptions  or  renewals  of  old  ones.  Our  priests  also  speak 
about  the  missions  to  parish  groups,  schools,  youth  groups  and  to  anyone  else 
who  will  listen. 

VARIOUS  ROUTES  TO  MONEY 

2.  Once  we  have  told  people  who  we  are,  what  we  are  doing  and  what 
j countries  we  are  doing  it  in,  then  we  hope  they  will  help  us.  And  we  don’t  mind 

asking  for  help.  In  fact,  twice  a year  (in  the  Spring  and  Fall)  we  mail  out  an 
; appeal  for  money.  Some  fund  raisers  think  that  twice  a year  is  not  often 
enough.  Well  for  sure,  we  can  use  as  much  money  as  people  can  send  us,  and 
if  they  can  send  it  every  day  we  will  find  a good  way  to  spend  it  that  quickly. 
But  I think  there  is  a limit  to  how  many  times  you  can  reasonably  ask  people 
for  money.  If  we  were  the  only  ones  begging,  I think  we  could  ask  six  or  seven 
times  a year  without  being  embarrassed  by  it.  But  when  people  are  being  asked 
every  time  they  turn  around,  and  most  often  by  worthy  causes,  what  can  you 
do?  You  just  have  to  wait  your  turn,  and  if  you’re  lucky  enough  to  get  two 
I turns  a year,  I think  that’s  plenty. 

3.  When  we  do  ask  people  for  money,  we  don’t  send  any  gimmicks  with 
our  request.  Some  have  suggested  we  send  a small  religious  gift  with  the  appeal, 

I or  maybe  a pencil  with  our  name  on  it,  or  a plastic  bookmark  with  S.F.M. 
embossed  on  it.  We  have  been  told  that  a gift  like  that  would  increase  the  return 
on  our  appeal  by  as  much  as  25%.  Maybe  it  would;  so  maybe  we  should;  and 
; maybe  we  will.  But  I hope  not.  I think  it  is  more  important  to  be  helped  by 
people  who  understand  and  appreciate  our  work  than  by  people  who  are 
collecting  pencils  or  bookmarks. 

I also  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  send  a gift  with  the  mailing.  There  are 
enough  generous,  charitable  people  around  who  will  support  our  work  just 
because  it  is  a worthwhile  cause,  without  having  to  be  bribed  into  it  through 
the  offer  of  a shiny  new  pencil.  I even  think  that  these  generous  people  can  be 
; offended  at  receiving  such  a gift  — it  means  they  are  being  treated  like  children, 
and  that  we  haven’t  enough  confidence  in  their  generosity  to  expect  them  to 
give  without  being  bribed. 

4.  We  don’t  try  to  scare  anyone  into  supporting  our  work.  I once  received 
an  appeal  from  a religious  group  asking  for  money  to  be  used  for  Masses  to  be 
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said  for  me  as  soon  as  I die.  They  told  me  that  if  I didn’t  give  them  the  money, 
then  when  I die,  I will  be  waiting  in  the  fires  of  Purgatory  until  the  lawyers  and 
the  executor  of  my  will  get  around  to  having  some  of  my  estate  used  for  Mass 
stipends.  By  giving  my  money  to  this  particular  religious  order,  I would  avoid 
the  delay  in  Purgatory.  I wonder  where  the  Mercy  of  God  fits  into  their  plan. 

5.  We  don’t  try  to  shame  anyone  into  helping  us.  Another  appeal  I got 
from  a religious  order  was  a classic  example  of  the  “shame”  technique.  They 
first  sent  me  a box  of  Christmas  cards  — which  I had  not  ordered.  I didn’t 
want  the  cards,  and  I didn’t  use  them.  But  I didn’t  send  them  back  either,  and 
I didn’t  send  any  money  to  the  religious  order.  I know  that  means  I am  a 
tightwad,  but  let  me  go  on.  A few  weeks  later  I received  a “thank  you”  card 
from  them  with  a letter.  The  letter  said  that  the  enclosed  “thank  you”  card 
would  have  been  sent  to  me  if  I had  paid  for  my  Christmas  cards.  Paid  for 
them!  That  really  got  me.  I may  be  stingy,  forgetful  and  procrastinating,  but  I 
hope  I’m  not  dishonest.  I pay  for  whatever  I buy  or  order,  but  nobody  has  to 
pay  for  anything  he  did  not  order,  didn’t  expect  to  receive,  and  doesn’t  want. 

OF  FEAST  DAYS  AND  SUPERMARKETS 

6.  We  used  to  appeal  for  money  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter,  but  we  don’t 
any  more.  Not  that  we  have  anything  against  these  feasts,  but  ours  is  a foreign 
mission  Society  and  we  want  our  appeals  to  be  “foreign  mission”  appeals.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  saying,  “It’s  Easter,  would  you  please  help  us  in  our 
work,”  we  would  rather  say,  “Our  priests  are  working  on  the  missions;  would 
you  please  help  them  — whether  it’s  Eastsr,  Christmas,  May  Day  or  the  feast 
of  St.  Dismas.”  Take  a look  at  the  Spring  and  Fall  appeals  you  get  from  us. 
The  theme  will  always  be  “foreign  mission”,  and  our  needs  will  be  expressed  as 
clearly  and  as  simply  as  we  can  put  them. 

7.  Besides  raising  money  through  mail  appeals,  we  also  support  our  work 
by  selling  used  stamps  and  salvage  metal  donated  by  friends.  But  we  don’t  buy 
anything  to  resell.  We  used  to  buy  Fatima  statues  to  resell,  in  fact  we  may  still 
have  a few  left,  but  once  they  are  gone  we  will  be  out  of  the  statue  business. 
Many  people  have  asked  us  if  we  would  sell  things  for  them  — books,  religious 
goods,  greeting  cards,  Diners’  Club  and  Credit  Club  memberships.  Somebody 
even  suggested  we  sell  elbow  macaroni.  We  could  open  our  own  supermarket  if 
we  wanted  to,  but  we  feel  there  are  already  enough  supermarkets  and  not 
enough  foreign  missionaries.  We  would  rather  concentrate  on  training  priests 
and  sending  them  to  the  missions  and  count  on  free-will  offerings  to  support  us, 
than  tie  up  men,  time  and  money  in  setting  up  a supermarket. 

Well  now  that  you’ve  read  this  far,  what  do  you  think  — am  I crazy?  Some 
people  say  so,  not  because  of  my  personality,  but  because  of  the  things  we  are 
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doing  here  in  our  public  relations  department.  And  they  have  good  arguments. 
The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  has  to  keep  going,  therefore  we  need 
money.  Now  it  sounds  very  noble  to  say  we  are  going  to  depend  on  free-will 
offerings,  we’re  not  going  to  start  selling  things,  and  we  won’t  ask  for  money 
too  often  or  too  forcefully,  and  we  won’t  use  gimmicks,  but  what  if  our  plan 
doesn’t  work?  What  if  the  free-will  offerings  just  don’t  come  in?  What  then?  I 
don’t  know.  I don’t  know  what  we’ll  do.  We’ll  have  to  change  our  system, 
that’s  for  sure.  Maybe  we  will  end  up  with  a supermarket.  But  we  haven’t 
started  thinking  about  it  yet,  because  we  still  hope  our  original  plan  will  work. 
We  still  hope  that  enough  people  will  support  us  freely  and  generously  so  that 
we  won’t  have  to  start  selling  elbow  macaroni  or  dreaming  up  tricks  to  get 
people  to  help  spread  the  religion  that  they  and  we  believe  to  be  Divine.  B 


THE  FINAL  MOMENT... 


"And  Jesus  cried  out  with  a loud  voice  and  said,  'Father,  into  thy 
hands  I commend  my  spirit/  And  having  said  this,  he  expired." 

(Luke  23:46) 

When  your  final  moment  comes  and  you  commend  your  soul  into  the  hands 
of  the  eternal  Father,  will  your  heart  not  be  filled  with  great  confidence  if, 
through  a spirit  of  love  and  gratitude  toward  God,  you  have  made 
provision  in  your  Last  Will  to  assist  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  their  mission- 
ary work?  They  are  striving  to  give  others  hope  of  everlasting  life  through 
a knowledge  of  the  only  true  God  and  Him  whom  He  has  sent,  Jesus  Christ. 

; Our  legal  title  is : 

THE  SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario 
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A lthough  it  meant  a great  sacrifice 
^ ^ of  both  money  and  personnel,  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Dominic  from  Adrian, 
Michigan,  established  the  beautiful 
“Santo  Domingo”  College  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  the  year  1946. 
Thus,  they  anticipated  by  many  years 
the  wishes  of  our  present  Holy  Father 
that  every  possible  assistance  be  given 
to  the  Latin  American  countries. 
Gradually,  over  the  years,  improve- 
ments were  made,  until  the  educational 
standards  of  the  college  became  the 
highest  in  the  country  and  even  its 
buildings  and  grounds  were  considered 
the  most  beautiful  of  any  centre  of 
learning. 

At  one  end  of  the  main  building  was 
a chapel  and  chaplain’s  quarters  to 
which  had  been  added  four  bedrooms 
for  the  various  missionary  priests  who 
lived  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and 
who  were  welcomed  as  guests  when- 
ever they  visited  the  capital  city  of 
Santo  Domingo. 

In  the  spring  of  1961,  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Church,  by  the  Trujillo 


NUNS  CAN 
BE  HEROIC! 

Robert  Hymus,  SFM 

regime  in  that  island  nation,  reached 
its  climax  when  Boston-born  Bishop 
Reilly  and  several  of  his  priests  were 
driven  from  their  Diocese. 

It  was  in  the  “Santo  Domingo”  Col- 
lege that  His  Excellency,  and  the 
priests  sought  refuge  from  the  vindic- 
tiveness of  the  former  dictator, 
Generalissimo  Trujillo.  Of  course,  I 
Trujillo’s  hatred  did  not  cease  when 
his  henchmen  attacked  and  drove  the 
Bishop  from  his  Diocese  of  San  Juan 
de  la  Maguana.  His  Excellency  ex- 
plained to  the  Mother  Superior  of  the 
college  that  his  taking  refuge  in  the 
chaplain’s  quarters  might  bring  dire 
consequences  to  the  institution.  But 
the  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic  welcomed  him  saying,  “let  || 
them  destroy  this  college  if  they  so  j ' 
desire,  we  welcome  you  with  all  our 
hearts.  Come  in  your  Excellency.” 

Things  moved  along  quietly,  at  first.  i 
For  a few  days  the  government-  j ( 
controlled  press  and  radio  noted  the 
presence  of  this  “Yankee  Bishop”,  ^ 
enemy  of  the  “glorious  Trujillo”,  in 
the  college.  Later,  three  or  four 
policemen  were  stationed  outside  the 
gate.  It  was  said  they  were  to  protect 
the  Bishop  and  the  sisters  because  of 
threats  made  by  the  devout  followers  » 
of  “El  Benefactor”,  Trujillo.  This  was  j : re 
a prelude  to  further  activity. 
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Late  one  night,  three  or  four  shots 
were  fired  at  the  side  wall  of  the  col- 
lege. The  government-directed  news- 
paper reported  this  as  an  attempt 
against  Bishop  Reilly’s  life  by  un- 
known elements.  The  daily  press  sug- 
gested that  fathers  of  families  remove 
their  children  from  such  a dangerous 
school.  Another  night,  stones  were 
hurled  against  the  doors.  Of  course 
the  policemen  came  running  to  the 
rescue  but  claimed  to  see  nothing — - 
as  they  were  told  to  do. 

Later  on,  the  Minister  of  Education 
published  a document  accusing  the 
sisters  of  harbouring  revolutionary 
elements,  dangerous  to  the  peace.  This 
was  a libelous  reference  to  the  Bishop 
and  his  priests.  The  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation declared  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  college  would  be  out- 
lawed and  that  its  examinations  or 
credits  would  have  no  validity.  This, 
in  effect,  meant  the  loss  of  the  school 
year  to  all  the  pupils.  Still  the  students 
remained  faithful  to  the  school. 

Finally,  a high  official  visited  the 
Sister  Superior  to  inform  her  that  she 
must  forbid  residence  to  the  Bishop  or 
grave  danger  would  result  for  all  con- 
cerned. Already,  Trujillo-inspired 
groups  were  marching  about  with 
placards,  saying  “go  home  Yankee”, 
etc.  Of  course,  all  the  government  had 
to  do  was  to  expel  the  Bishop  and  he 
would  have  left  (as  some  45  priests 
had  previously  done).  But,  Trujillo 
posed  as  a fervent  Catholic  and  expo- 
nent of  democracy,  so  he  could  not 
use  this  means  without  admitting  his 
shame.  So  he  tried  to  use  fear  of  the 
“infuriated”  mob  to  force  the  good 
Bishop  to  flee  the  country.  The  sisters 
reiterated  their  determination  to  up- 


hold their  right  to  give  refuge  to  the 
Bishop  and  his  priests,  come  what 
may,  even  to  the  destruction  of  their 
beautiful  college. 

At  last,  the  patience  of  Trujillo  grew 
thin.  Early  one  morning,  about  four 
o’clock,  two  groups  of  picked  army 
men  approached  the  college.  These 
men  were  dressed  in  fatigue  uniforms 
and  armed  with  bayonets.  They 
smashed  the  college  doors,  shouting 
for  the  Bishop.  The  sisters,  awakened 
by  the  tumult,  came  running  to  the 
defence  of  the  prelate.  As  often  as 
the  ruffians  advanced  to  the  door  of 
the  Bishop’s  room  the  sisters  threw 
themselves  in  the  way.  One  sister 
grasped  a soldier  by  the  leg.  He  tried 
to  kick  her  away  and  another  sister 
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One  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  from  Adrian,  Michigan  — the  Religious  Community 
about  which  this  article  is  written. 


grabbed  his  arm.  The  priest  compan- 
ions of  the  Bishop  too,  tried  to  defend 
him  but  received  blows  from  rifle 
butts  for  their  pains.  The  uneven 
battle  was  lasting  too  long,  so  a soldier 
fired  a few  rounds  at  the  feet  of  the 
sisters.  The  bullets  chipped  the  cement 
tile  floor  and  bits  of  cement  flew  up 
cutting  a sister’s  mouth.  The  sight  of 
blood  made  the  leader  very  nervous 
because  he  feared  the  sister  had  been 
shot.  At  that  moment,  the  Bishop, 
fully  dressed,  opened  his  door  and  in 
a quiet  voice  ordered  the  sisters  and 
priests  to  desist.  Then  he  went  calmly 
with  the  men  to  the  waiting  cars.  He 
felt  he  was  going  to  his  death,  and 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  so  except 
for  one  unforeseen  event.  Just  a few 
hours  earlier,  Trujillo  himself  had 
been  assassinated  and  his  mutilated 


body  had  been  stuffed  into  the  bag- 
gage compartment  of  a car,  where  it 
was  not  found  till  the  next  morning. 
God  seemed  to  say  of  His  anointed 
one:  “Thus  far  and  no  further.” 

It  all  goes  to  show,  that  good  sisters 
whom  we  see  from  day  to  day,  teach- 
ing quietly  and  efficiently  in  our 
schools  are  more  than  capable  of 
taking  a heroic  stand  whenever  an 
occasion  presents  itself.  0 


J 

1 


Lease:  A written  contract  in  which 
the  big  type  giveth  and  the  small  type 
taketh  away. — Denver  Post. 


Nowadays  a husband  and  wife  must 
have  minds  that  run  in  the  same 
channel  — or  have  two  television  sets. 
— J.  C.  Mitchell. 
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GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 


Come 


VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


ALL  WORK  AND  NO  PLAY 


ie  month  of  May  is,  for  many  men,  a time  of  great  activity.  The  rainy 


season  is  on  us  and  it  is  fine  time  to  start  planting.  In  Moscow,  a May 
Day  parade  reminds  the  world  that  unless  Christians  do  something  about 
injustices,  we  will  all  be  marching  in  parades  like  this. 


May,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  takes  on  a religious  significance 
which  is  meant  to  counteract  this  grim  picture  of  class  struggle,  or  the  struggle 
to  stay  alive  through  physical  labour  on  the  farm.  To  begin  with,  the  Church 
has  us  honour  St.  Joseph  the  Worker  on  the  very  first  day  of  May  — a recent 
feast  with  the  Christian  ideal  of  work  as  its  inspiration. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  another  feast  is  proposed  to  Catholics  as 
a reminder  that  the  Church  is  more  than  interested  in  the  welfare  of  farmers. 
It  is  the  feast  of  Saint  Isidore  the  worker  on  May  15,  a feast  on  which  the  seeds 
to  be  used  in  planting  are  blessed.  In  our  country  this  feast  is  almost  unknown, 
but  it  is  a highly  popular  one  elsewhere. 

The  end  of  the  month,  and  in  fact  the  very  last  day,  we  are  asked  to  honour 
the  Queen  of  the  May,  our  Blessed  Virgin,  on  another  new  feast  called  Mary 
Queen,  thus  bringing  to  a close  with  joy  a month  that  began  with  work. 

The  future  missionary  priest  cannot  help  but  reflect  the  attitude  of  the 
people  entrusted  to  his  care.  When  they  are  sad  because  they  are  hungry,  how 
can  he  be  indifferent?  But  when  the  rains  come,  and  the  air  becomes  alive  with 
the  exciting  promises  of  a fine  crop,  his  soul  fills  with  hope  along  with  those  of 
his  people.  Then  the  old  adage  comes  to  mind:  All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a dull  boy.  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Isidore  were  workers,  but  in  the  month  of 
May,  of  all  months,  neither  they,  nor  ourselves  are  too  busy  to  stop  and  gaily 
salute  our  Queen  of  Queens,  in  thanksgiving  and  in  praise  for  all  the  favours 
she  has  obtained  for  us.  H 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocational  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 


VOCATION  CLUB 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont. 


NAME  .. 
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GRADE  .. 
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THE  NEW  LOOK  - VAPAN 


Dressed  in  Western-style  clothes,  these  Japanese  kindergarten  racers  may  be  setting 
the  pace  for  women's  clothing  styles  in  the  new  Japan. 


/^Vn  returning  to  Japan  after  an 
absence  of  a little  over  two  years, 
there  are  almost  unbelievable  changes 
especially  in  the  mode  of  living  of  the 
people.  When  I left  in  1959,  the  coun- 
try was  not  poor  but  neither  would  we 
say  that  “things  were  really  poppin’ 
But  now,  there  is  a great  air  of  eco- 
nomic well-being  everywhere.  Unem- 
ployment is  practically  unheard  of  and 
jobs  of  a lower  grade  (maids,  delivery 
boys,  office  tea-serving  girls,  etc.)  are 
left  vacant  due  to  a shortage  of  lower 
class  workers.  Along  with  this  material 
upsurge,  I would  say  that  the  concern 
with  the  deeper  questions  of  life  seems 
to  be  showing  somewhat  of  an  upward 
trend,  as  many  people,  now  having  all 


the  conveniences  they  want,  still 
haven’t  found  the  happiness  they 
crave. 

For  the  younger  generation  in  Japan, 
an  ideal  life  now  is  to  live  in  a Japa- 
nese Housing  Corporation  apartment 
house,  furnished  with  electric  refrig- 
erator, electric  washer,  electric  room- 
cooler;  to  buy  ready-to-wear  clothing 
and  to  live  on  “instant  food”.  (Instant 
coffee  has  made  a terrific  hit  and  is 
one  great  drain  on  the  foreign  ex- 
change). The  emphasis  sems  to  be  on 
the  western  way  of  life  and  some  com- 
panies are  even  hinting  at  publicity 
stunts  to  make  the  public  clamor  for 
yachts,  mountain  lodges  and  swim- 
ming pools  as  seen  in  the  West. 
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In  household  facilities,  a tendency 
to  be  more  luxurious  has  been  indi- 
cated by  the  “look-rich”  policy  shown 
by  makers  of  electric  refrigerators  — 
all  new  models  for  1962,  displayed  by 
leading  manufacturers,  are  furnished 
with  an  automatic  frost  remover. 

In  the  clothing  industry,  a tremen- 
dous surge  in  popularity  of  ready-to- 
wear  garments  is  reflected  in  the 
very  attractive  ready-to-wear  clothing 
departments  in  some  of  the  major  de- 
partment stores.  Fashions  of  men’s 
clothing  are  holding  to  traditional  lines 
and  there  is  a very  definite  return  to 
the  traditional  Japanese  kimono  (with 
slight  modern  modifications)  for  “well- 
dressed”  occasions.  Women’s  every-day 
fashions  are  showing  signs  of  consider- 
able individuality. 

Japan  is  a land  of  little  land  and  so 
the  problem  of  housing  is  never  really 
settled.  Apartment  houses  (called  in 
Japanese  “Apahto”)  have  become 
numerous  and  even  quite  popular. 
Such  apartment  houses  are  considered 
by  many  Japanese  as  an  ideal  dwelling 
under  the  present  acute  housing  short- 
age in  Japan.  With  two  rooms  and 
dining-kitchen,  each  apartment  is  well- 
furnished  at  a low  rent  of  6000  yen 
($17.00)  per  month  on  an  average. 
Apartment  house  life  that  was  foreign 
to  the  Japanese  in  pre-war  days  has 
taken  root  recently  and  it  is  now  a 
challenge  for  the  interior  decorators  to 
make  apartment  houses  pleasant  and 
to  give  a touch  of  individuality  to  the 
stero-typed  apartments. 

With  the  advent  of  high  pressure 
advertising  and  the  terrific  expansion 
of  the  home  consumer  market,  a move 
to  protect  consumers  has  been  made 
by  the  powerful  women’s  organization 


(Housewives’  League).  This  group  has 
urged  wisdom  in  spending  and  has  had 
some  effect.  However,  new  models  of 
durable  goods  such  as  television  sets, 
refrigerators,  cameras,  Hi-Fi  and 
stereo,  washers  and  cars  have  been  put 
on  the  market  one  after  another  each 
season  to  attempt  to  lure  consumers 
into  buying  the  latest  types  of  these 
goods.  There  are  used  car  lots  of 
course  and  now  there  are  “used  refrig- 
erator lots”,  used  camera,  washer, 
television  lots  as  well.  Exchange  of 
television  sets  is  handled  at  a few  de- 
partment stores  in  the  Tokyo  area  at 
present.  An  old-type  set  will  be  taken 
back  for  a new  one  allowing  between 
10-15,000  yen  ($27-$40)  on  a new 
model,  providing  the  old  one  is  still 
in  good  working  order.  At  an  Osaka 
department  store,  even  a morning  coat 
can  be  taken  back  on  a trade-in. 

English  words  are  still  used  to  de- 
scribe many  of  the  new  phenomenon 
of  Japanese  life.  One  of  the  very 
popular  words  at  present  is  “ray-zah 
boom”  (leisure  boom)  and  it  seems  to 
be  a fact.  With  the  electrification  of 
the  home,  even  electric  rice  cookers, 
Japanese  women  enjoy  their  leisure 
hours.  It  is  reported  that  the  number 
of  women  learning  tea  ceremony, 
flower  arrangement,  calligraphy,  “go” 
and  “shogi”  (Japanese  checkers  and 
chess)  has  increased  recently.  The 
pleasure  trips  that  had  been  the  mono- 
poly of  men  so  far,  are  also  being 
shared  by  women  now.  The  number  of 
women  making  a trip  increased  sharp- 
ly last  year.  Another  noteworthy 
tendency  is  that  of  a whole  family 
making  a trip  together.  However,  there 
are  still  the  “do-it-yourself-ers”  who, 
disliking  crowds,  will  spend  their  lei- 
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sure  hours  as  carpenters,  gardeners 
and  painters,  or  as  readers  on  their 
favorite  cushion  (or  recently,  in  their 
favorite  chair). 

Employment  is  at  an  all-time  high. 
The  Labor  Ministry  has  published  a 
survey  made  as  of  May  1961,  on 
female  office  workers.  According  to 
this  survey,  female  workers  in  the 
manufacturing,  banking  and  insurance 
industries  has  increased  in  number  by 
53.4%  over  the  previous  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  male  workers  grew  by 
32.1%.  This  fact  indicates  that  offices 
are  becoming  a prominent  arena  for 
young  women.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  noted  that  office  work  itself 
is  being  subject  to  change.  In  other 
words,  female  office  workers  are  now 
operators  of  mechanized  office  equip- 
ment such  as  punchcard  and  electric 
computers. 

Another  area  that  has  seen  a great 
change  is  the  number  of  high  school 
students.  Immediately  after  the  war, 
there  was  a great  baby  boom  in  Japan 
and  these  children  are  now  reaching 
high  school  age.  There  are  not  nearly 
enough  classrooms  to  cope  with  the 
problem  and  the  Education  Ministry 
seems  unable  at  present  to  build  more 
schools  in  time  for  the  great  rush.  The 
number  of  children  coming  up  to  high 
school  age  in  two  or  three  years,  how- 
ever, is  considerably  less  than  the 
present  high  and  hence  there  is  a re- 
luctance to  build  schools  that  may  not 
be  needed  in  a few  years. 

The  youth  of  any  country  is  always 
a very  interesting  field  to  explore  when 
speaking  of  change.  Japanese  youth, 
at  present,  are  being  forced  to  accept  a 
great  deal  of  individual  responsibility 
where  previously  they  were  expected 


Downtown  Tokyo  reflects  the  mood  of 
modern  Japan. 


merely  to  follow  the  lead  of  their 
elders.  There  is  an  innate  desire,  how- 
ever, to  follow  and  this  is  shown  in  a 
disastrous  way  in  the  crime  world.  A 
leader-type  individual  will  have  some 
criminal  operation  organized  and  his 
henchmen  will  be  schoolboys  entrusted 
by  their  older  mentors  with  criminal 
tasks  of  varying  seriousness,  princi- 
pally extortion,  backmail  and  the  like. 

But  while  there  has  been  a consider- 
able rise  in  crime  among  the  youth, 
there  are  still  the  good  millions  who 
never  make  the  headlines.  In  a recent 
survey  conducted  by  a newspaper,  a 
group  of  young  people  was  questioned 
regarding  future  goals.  In  the  survey, 
young  boys  and  girls  were  asked  to 
choose  one  of  three  answers  to  their 
future  goals:  Here  are  the  results: 

To  work  hard  and  become  rich  7 % ; 
To  become  men  of  high  standing  and 
good  reputation  6% ; To  build  un- 
ostentatious but  peaceful  homes  79%; 
Cannot  choose  8% . 
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Fr.  Edgar  Geier,  author  of  this  article, 
with  Japanese  friends. 


This  result  seems  to  indicate  that 
youths  today  are  more  realistic  than 
ambitious.  They  apparently  know  the 
limitations  placed  on  them  and  hope 
to  live  peacefully  and  in  security. 

The  religious  picture  in  Japan  has 
become,  I think,  slightly  brighter.  Only 
a couple  of  years  ago,  all  sorts  of 
material  goods  were  coming  onto  the 
local  market.  After  the  privations  of 
the  war  and  post-war  years,  everyone 
was  not  looking  to  these  things  as  the 
means  of  an  easier  and  happier  life. 
Now,  large  numbers  actually  own 
these  conveniences  — they  have  an 
easier  life  but  the  expected  happiness 
hasn’t  come.  They  are  showing  signs 
of  interest  in  deeper  things  and  espe- 
cially there  is  a genuine  desire  to  find 
a new,  strong  morality  to  replace  the 
old  system  left  hollow  by  the  defeat  of 
war.  Perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  con- 
vince even  larger  numbers  that  we 
have  what  they  are  looking  for  in 
eternal  values.  IS 


FISHIN* 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Stations  of  the  Cross,  which  will  cost 
$600.  are  requested  by  Fr.  A.  Martin 
for  his  parish  church  in  Hinundayan, 
Leyte,  Philippines. 

A new  church  is  needed  in  Gregory- 
town,  Bahamas.  The  people  are  able 
to  donate  most  of  the  land  and  much 
of  the  labour,  but  Fr.  Jack  McGoey 
will  still  have  to  raise  about  $10,000. 
Can  you  help  him? 

Another  SFM  chapel  is  under  con- 
struction but  only  half  finished  due  to 
the  lack  of  funds.  It  is  being  built  by 
Fr.  J.  Moriarty  in  his  mission  of  Rio 
Boy  a in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
needs  $600  to  finish  it. 

A Gestetner  duplicator  would  make 
it  possible  for  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette  in 
El  Seibo,  Dominican  Republic,  to 
publish  a parish  bulletin  and  to  other- 
wise keep  in  contact  with  his  50,000 
parishioners.  To  buy  the  machine  on 
the  island  it  will  cost  about  $250.  This 
is  a chance  to  duplicate  your  mission 
efforts  beyond  your  fondest  dreams. 

Send  your  donations  to 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Imperial  Epoch 

'YVT'ith  the  invasion  of  Portugal  in 
W 1808  by  Napoleon  and  his 
French  forces,  the  Portuguese  Court 
was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Brazil. 
Dom  Joao  VI  and  his  officials 
remained  in  Rio  for  seven  years.  In 
1815,  when  the  Imperial  Court 
returned  to  Lisbon,  Brazil  was  estab- 
lished as  a Kingdom  under  the  Portu- 
guese Monarchy  and  the  King  left  his 
son,  Dom  Pedro  I,  to  govern  Brazil  as 
a Regent.  Seven  years  later,  in  an 
effort  to  check  the  growing  power  of 
Brazil,  the  King  ordered  his  son  to 
return  home,  in  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  country  to  its  original  Colonial 
status.  But  the  imperial  orders  were 
ignored  and  Dom  Pedro  I declared  the 
independence  of  Brazil  in  1822. 

The  first  Constitution  was  drawn  up 
in  1824,  though  opposed  in  part  by 
Dom  Pedro.  In  1831  Dom  Pedro  I 
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Michael  O'Kane,  SFM 

returned  to  Portugal,  after  several 
stormy  years  of  controversy  over  the 
Constitution.  He  left  behind  him  his 
five-year  old  son  Dom  Pedro  II. 


With  the  Constitution,  the  Catholic 
Church  was  still  recognized  as  the 
national  religion  but  while  asking  for 
the  blessing  of  the  Church,  the  govern- 
ment would  not  recognize  the  Church’s 
rights  and  invaded  her  sphere  of 
action.  During  the  Monarchy,  the 
Church  accepted  orders  from  the  Em- 
peror and  the  priests  were  considered 
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and  treated  as  civil  functionaries.  The 
articles  of  the  Constitution  that  out- 
lined the  Church’s  privileges  were 
ignored.  Laws,  codes,  legislative  bodies 
and  assemblies  seemed  to  be  imbued 
with  the  idea  of  oppressing  the  Church. 
With  the  ostensible  purpose  of  reform- 
ing the  Religious  Orders,  the  govern- 
ment began  to  exploit  their  patrimonies 
(incomes)  with  the  actual  intention  of 
eventually  extinguishing  the  religious 
communities  in  Brazil.  In  1855  the 
Emperor  decreed  that  Religious  Orders 
were  no  longer  permitted  to  receive 
new  members. 

In  1872  the  Masons  began  an  open 
attack  upon  the  Church,  circulating 


slanderous  and  offensive  articles 
throughout  the  country,  intending  to 
blacken  the  name  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  struggle  spread  to  the 
states  of  Pernambuco  and  Para  where 
the  Bishops  finally  declared  an  interdict 
— prohibiting  those  who  supported 
Masonry  to  participate  in  Divine 
Services,  or  to  appear  at  religious 


gatherings.  The  Masons  solicited  and 
received  the  support  of  the  State  in 
their  struggle  with  the  Church,  and  the 
Minister  of  Justice  demanded  that  the 
Bishops  revoke  the  interdict.  Refusing 
to  do  so,  they  were  taken  before  the 
Court  of  Supreme  Justice  and  sen- 
tenced to  four  years  of  forced  labor. 
After  the  fall  of  the  State  Department 
in  1875,  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II 
granted  pardon  to  the  Bishops  and  to 
all  ecclesiastical  authorities  imprisoned 
on  similar  charges  — thus  bringing  to 
an  end  the  subjection  of  the  Church  in 
Brazil. 

Following  the  departure  of  Dom 
Pedro  I from  Brazil,  a Regency  of 


f 


three  men  was  organized  to  rule  the 
country  until  the  young  Prince,  Pedro 
II  came  of  age.  During  the  years  of 
the  First  Constitution,  the  Masons 
manipulated  the  political  strings  and 
entrenched  themselves  in  power.  In 
1840  Dom  Pedro  II  came  of  age  and 
became  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  During 
his  rule  peace  returned  and  the  coun- 
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try  was  consolidated.  Prestige  increased 
abroad.  Immigration  was  encouraged 
and  the  government  began  the  con- 
struction of  railroads.  There  was  an 
expansion  in  agriculture,  industry  and 
commerce.  Dom  Pedro  II  lent  great 
stimulus  to  the  intellectual  and  cultural 
development  of  the  country.  In  1850 
the  great  coffee  boom  began  in  Brazil 
and  coffee  became  the  main  agricul- 
tural product  of  the  country;  and  with 
this  boom  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  in 
southern  Brazil  took  on  the  role  of 
economic  master  of  the  country,  a role 
held  to  the  present  day. 

During  the  latter  half  of  this  cen- 
tury two  important  foreign  wars  were 
fought.  Brazil  joined  forces  with  a 
faction  in  Argentina  in  1851,  to  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  that  country’s 
dictator,  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas.  From 
1865-1870,  Brazil  was  in  alliance  with 
Uruguay  and  Argentina,  to  defeat  the 
forces  of  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  the 
dictator  of  Paraguay. 

The  slave  trade  had  been  prohibited 
by  a law  of  1831,  but  in  spite  of  this, 
thousands  of  Negroes  were  still  im- 
ported every  year.  By  1850,  however, 
the  government  had  succeeded  in 
stopping  the  flow  and  in  1888  all 
slaves  were  declared  free  men. 

Despite  the  great  progress  made 
during  the  rule  of  Dom  Pedro  II, 
there  was  much  dissatisfaction  among 
several  important  factions  in  Brazil. 
Disgruntled  planters  had  lost  their 
slaves  without  compensation;  military 
officials  were  prohibited  from  partici- 
pating in  political  affairs;  Church 
authorities  were  treated  with  cruelty 
and  disrespect.  All  these  factions  were 
either  directly  or  indirectly  the  instru- 
ments that  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 


Monarch  in  1889,  in  favor  of  a Federal 
Republic. 

Republic  Epoch 

Up  until  our  own  day  Brazilian  ties 
have  been  mostly  with  European  coun- 
tries and  thus  it  was  that  most  of  her 
young  intellectuals  made  their  way  to 
the  universities  of  Europe.  France,  in 
particular,  became  a haven  for  these 
seekers  of  higher  education.  Unfor- 
tunately, most  of  these  students  at- 
tended the  secular  universities  of 
France.  They  came  home  imbued  with 
the  positivistic  teachings  and  philoso- 


phy of  Comte,  and  it  was  the  Positi- 
vists who  came  to  power  when  Brazil 
was  proclaimed  a Republic  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1889.  They  gave  freedom  to 
everybody,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the 
Masons.  Although  they  did  not  be- 
lieve in  God,  they  were  broad-minded 
enough  to  restore  to  the  Church  a 
certain  amount  of  liberty.  This  new 
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freedom,  however,  was  partially  the 
result  of  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  decreed  in  1890  — by  which 
Brazil  officially  became  an  atheistic 
country.  The  name  of  God  was  omitted 
from  the  new  Constitution  and  was 
not  used  in  any  public  documents 
thereafter.  Religious  instruction  was 
banished  from  education,  with  the 
establishment  of  a new  Ministry  of 
Education.  All  of  these  factors, 
naturally,  served  to  de-Christianize  the 
country. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  Presidents 
of  this  period  include  Campos  Salles, 
who  saved  Brazil  from  financial  col- 
lapse, and  Rodriguez  Alves,  whose 
administration  saw  the  settlement  of 
many  boundary  disputes.  Rui  Bar- 
Ibarosa  (circa  1890)  called  by  Brazil- 
ians as  ‘Nossa  Bui’,  although  never 
President,  must  also  be  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  Brazil. 

In  1930  revolutionary  forces  took 
over  Brazil  and  Getulio  Vargas  became 
President  and  Dictator  of  the  country. 
The  tremendous  political  personality 
that  was  Vargas  ruled  Brazil  for  fifteen 
years,  until  he  was  ousted  from  power 
|by  the  armed  forces  in  1945.  A new 
Constitution  that  was  promulgated  in 
1934  freed  the  State  of  the  sectarian 
jpirit  with  which  it  had  been  imbued 
iince  1891. 

In  1946  the  Third  Constitution  was 
drawn  up.  In  this  Constitution  it  was 
provided  that  marriages  before  min- 
sters of  religion  should  be  recognized 
;>y  the  civil  government.  Further,  it 
provided  that  religious  instruction 
:ould,  if  so  desired,  be  included  in  the 
tudy  schedule  of  the  public  schools, 
t might  be  noted,  however,  that  these 


provisions  are  in  effect  in  only  a very 
few  parts  of  Brazil. 

The  country  faced  one  of  its  major 
crisis’  of  the  present  century  last  year 
with  the  unexpected  resignation  of 
Janio  Quadros,  after  only  seven 
months  in  office.  Quadros  had  won  the 
presidency  of  the  country  after  a bril- 
liant record  as  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo.  He  was  a brilliant  orator, 
an  administrator  of  the  first  order  and 
his  popularity  carried  him  to  the  Presi- 
dency in  a walk-away  race  with  his 
opponents.  His  sudden  and  unex- 
plained resignation  left  many  dis- 
gruntled and  discouraged,  and  carried 
the  country  to  the  brink  of  civil  war. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  civil  war  was  adverted  and 
Vice-President  Jango  Goulart,  of  the 
Working  Man’s  Party,  was  made  the 
new  President. 

During  the  Republican  era,  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  has  been  growing 
year  by  year  and  although  separation 
of  Church  and  State  continues  in 
Brazil,  it  does  so  “without  prejudice  to 
the  collaboration  of  the  two  for  the 
public  welfare”,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  1934.  R 


An  over-worked  farmer,  on  being 
asked  what  time  he  got  up  to  go  to 
work,  replied,  “Man,  I don’t  go  to 
work:  I wake  up  in  the  middle  of  it.” 
— ■ H.  Gear,  Hoard’s  Dairyman. 

Willy  was  sobbing  bitterly.  Between 
sobs  he  told  the  teacher:  “I  don’t  like 
school,  and  I have  to  stay  here  until  I 
am  16.”  “Don’t  let  that  worry  you,” 
consoled  the  teacher.  “I  have  to  stay 
here  until  I am  65.” 
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Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


e other  week  I went  up  to  visit 
Father  Ernewein  in  a rural  parish 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  As  things 
are,  his  place  does  not  yet  boast  of  all 
the  modern  conveniences,  no  modern 
sanitary  facilities,  no  refrigerator,  no 
electricity,  etc.  However,  one  thing 
did  catch  my  eye  and  that  was  an  end- 
less string  of  gasoline  drums  all  along 
the  road  by  his  rectory.  I was  quite 
puzzled,  till  he  explained  that  while 
the  water  was  in  short  supply,  big  tank 
trucks  came  up  now  and  then  and 
filled  these  barrels  which  people  put 
on  the  street  in  front  of  their  homes. 

The  country  around  is  cane-growing 
territory  and  in  each  cane  field  we 
could  see  whole  herds  of  oxen,  whose 
job  it  was  to  haul  the  “carros”  full  of 
cane  from  the  fields  to  the  train  or 
truck.  It  takes  six  monstrous  oxen  to 
haul  one  cart.  So,  in  a field  with  six  to 
ten  carts  going,  in  the  sunny  weather, 


you  have  a very  thirsty  and  very  large 
troup  of  oxen  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Need  I tell  the  sad  story  of  the 
water  barrels  on  the  road,  when  these 
oxen  pass  by  of  an  evening?  First,  a 
big  head  is  thrust  into  the  barrel  and 
the  water  level  proceeds  down  like  an 
elevator  down  its  shaft.  Before  you 
know  it,  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
would  take  your  eye,  were  it  not 
covered  with  hay,  mud  and  whatever 
else  the  patient  beast  has  on  his  mouth 
when  he  comes  thirsty  from  the  field. 

If  any  water  remains,  it  likely  spills 
out  when  the  animal  uses  the  barrel  to 
brush  against  or  rub  his  horns  on. 

I recall  a priest  in  the  Philippines,  I 
who  had  to  build  wooden  roofs  over  > 
his  holy  water  fonts,  as  the  horses 
grazing  liesurely  about  used  to  pass  j 
through  the  church,  draining  the  fonts  | 
at  a single  draught,  as  fast  as  a pious 
missionary  could  fill  them.  SSI 
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Let  sleeping  Dogs  lie! 

George  Courtright,  SFM 


Cleeping  dogs  may  prefer  to  lie,  but 
^ in  Santo  Domingo,  Dona  Nona, 
Joaquin  and  I set  out  to  disturb  a few. 

Our  destination  was  a place  called 
Paso  Caribe,  where  Mass  had  never 
been  celebrated  before  and  where  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  celebrated  again. 
Before  you  start  to  think  that  some- 
thing terrible  happened,  let  me  assure 
you  that  the  visit  was  an  outstanding 
success  in  every  way. 

It  all  began  when  Jose  Antonio 
Payano  decided  that  it  was  time  for 
his  son,  Ramon,  to  get  married  after 
1 3 years  of  common-law  housekeeping. 
You  must  realize  that  this  is  a very 
common  practice,  encouraged  by  the 
older  folks,  to  avoid  an  unhappy  mar- 
riage. No  one  wants  the  cross  follow- 
ing him  wherever  he  goes,  and 
according  to  popular  belief,  a young 
man  who  marries  too  soon  will  weigh 
himself  down  with  our  version  of  the 
“ball  and  chain”,  which  for  traditional 
Catholics,  is  the  cross. 

Jose  Antonio  Payano,  in  case  you 
didn’t  realize  it,  was  properly  married 
and  had  fathered  six  sons.  He  felt 
quite  proud  of  his  family  and  his 
[(Catholic  faith,  but  above  all,  he  cher- 
ished his  dear  mother.  She  was  a 
[woman  of  93  years,  the  mother  of  12 
children  and  she  lived  in  the  family 
jhome,  which  she  had  deeded  to  Jose. 
Being  the  eldest  of  the  12,  it  was  his 
privilege  and  duty  to  care  for  his  aged 
mother.  Jose  was  what  you  might  de- 
scribe as  a rich  landowner,  but  only 
n comparison  with  his  much  poorer 


neighbours.  Four  generations  of  Pay- 
anos  depended  on  him  for  a livelihood 
and,  by  our  standards,  he  would  have 
to  be  rich  to  feed  that  many  people. 

Just  previous  to  our  visit,  Ramon 
Payano  had  managed  to  construct  a 
small  home  of  his  own  and,  in  a 
moment  of  religious  fervour,  had  de- 
cided to  have  it  blessed.  He  was  quite 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  homes  of 
people  who  are  not  properly  married 
do  not  rate  an  official  Church  blessing. 
That’s  where  Dona  Nona  enters  the 
scene,  since  she  is  one  of  the  more 
active  members  of  the  Legion  of  Mary 
and,  in  addition,  a distant  relative  of 
Jose  Antonio.  She  immediately  sug- 
gested to  Ramon  that  the  most  obvious 
way  to  get  the  priest  to  bless  his  new 
home  was  to  get  himself  married. 
Ramon  thought  this  over  carefully  and 
slowly  and  since  he  had  no  real  reason 
for  not  having  his  marriage  blessed,  he 
agreed.  The  father,  of  course,  had  to 
be  consulted  first  to  make  sure  that  he 
was  in  agreement  and  it  was  then  that 
the  brilliant  idea  struck  them  of  invit- 
ing the  padre  for  Mass  and  Baptisms. 

Every  well-to-do  Dominican  male 
has  a long  waiting  list  of  children 
whom  he  has  promised  to  baptise 
sooner  or  later.  Which  means  that  he 
has  promised  to  be  their  sponsor  and, 
as  a result,  is  expected  to  make  the 
customary  offering  to  the  priest.  Jose 
felt  that  this  would  be  an  ideal  situa- 
tion, with  Holy  Mass  right  in  his 
patio,  the  blessing  of  his  son’s  home 
— and  of  course  his  marriage  — and 


! 
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then  all  those  Baptisms  pending  now 
for  months  or  even  years.  Arrange- 
ments did  not  take  long  to  be  made 
and  on  the  feast  of  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul,  Joaquin,  Dona  Nona  and  myself 
stole  quietly  out  of  town  in  the  5.00 
a.m.  gloom,  by  Jeep,  headed  for  Paso 
Caribe.  It  was  only  a few  miles  away 
but  the  heat  at  that  time  of  the  year 
was  so  depressing  that  I had  high 
hopes  of  starting  Mass  early  to  avoid 
it. 

We  arrived  to  the  welcoming  crow 
of  an  old  rooster  — Dona  Nona  is  a 
cheerful  Granny  and  Joaquin  de  Oleo 
is  a seminarian  on  summer  holidays 
— but  not  a human  being  was  in  sight. 
Of  all  the  virtues  needed,  patience  is 
the  most  necessary  in  the  tropics.  It 
was  quite  a let-down  and  quite  a dif- 
ference from  some  of  the  more  remote 
places  in  the  parish  where  Mass  is 
celebrated.  To  arouse  the  people  in  the 
vicinity,  we  set  off  a giant  skyrocket, 
but  all  it  did  was  to  make  the  dogs 
howl.  Finally,  a few  stragglers  ap- 
peared at  the  rear  of  the  Jeep  but  no 
one  seemed  interested  in  going  to  Con- 
fession or  in  finding  out  what  time 
Mass  was  to  begin.  Joaquin  bravely 
began  a class  for  the  grown-ups,  while 
Nona  took  the  children  in  another 
group  and  both  tried  to  prepare  at 
least  one  penitent  for  Confession.  I 
was  saving  my  steam  for  an  “eloquent” 
sermon  later  on  during  the  course  of 
the  Mass.  After  one  hour’s  delay, 
during  which  time  no  one  ventured 
near  me  on  my  cane-bottomed  chair, 
to  confess,  I announced:  “We’re  going 
to  start  Mass,  despite  the  small  num- 
ber of  people.” 

They’ll  do  it  every  time.  Jose 
Antonio  and  Ramon  appeared  from 


nowhere  — they  had  been  milking  the 
cows.  Then  a small  group  of  people, 
whom  I recognized  as  Sunday  Mass- 
goers  in  town,  also  appeared  dressed 
in  their  Sunday  best.  The  crowd  grew 
larger  and  about  20  persons  who  con- 
fess frequently  all  quickly  made  their 
Confessions.  Now  it  was  time  for  the 
Holy  Sacrifice,  and  a chance  to  express 
both  my  gratitude  and  my  regrets  that 
only  outsiders  had  chosen  to  receive 
Communion  whereas  those  nearby 
were  unwilling  or  unable  to  go  to 
Communion. 

In  particular,  when  Mass  was  over, 
I asked  Jose  why  he  hadn’t  gone  to  the 
Sacraments  and  he  astonished  me  by 
saying  that  he  had  never  been  to  Holy 
Communion  in  his  whole  life.  I asked 
him  about  Confession  but  he  hadn’t 
even  gone  to  Confession  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  marriage  40  years  ago. 
Ramon,  of  course,  couldn’t  go  to  Con- 
fession until  he  got  married  and  he 
couldn’t  get  married  until  he  had  gone 
to  Confession,  so  that  accounted  for 
him.  Old  Granny  Payano  was  still  in 
bed.  Then  it  struck  me  that  here,  only 
a few  miles  from  town,  was  a whole 
little  community  of  people,  all  of 
whom  were  Catholics  and  yet  who 
seemed  never  to  have  heard  about  the 
other  sacraments  in  their  whole  lives. 
Several  parish  Missions  and  the  work 
of  many  zealous  priests  all  seemed 
to  have  passed  these  people  by 
completely. 

After  the  Mass  there  were  seven 
Baptisms  to  perform  and  of  these  five 
children  had  to  be  registered  for  birth 
first,  at  a cost  of  50^  each.  Someone 
near  my  left  shoulder  made  a remark 
about  all  the  money  that  I was  taking 
away  from  them,  so  I had  to  remind 
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him  that  half  of  the  50^  was  for  the 
County  Clerk  and  only  25^  stayed  in 
the  parish.  I also  reminded  the  same 
grumbler  that  I was  saving  him  from 
being  fined  since  the  children  whose 
births  I was  registering,  being  now 
more  than  three  months  of  age,  were 
all  liable  to  a fine.  This  was  enough  to 
keep  him  quiet. 

It  was  then  that  a girl  of  15  years 
showed  up,  carrying  her  year  and  a 
half  old  baby  astride  her  hip.  She  was 
accompanied  by  her  mother  of  29 
years,  who  also  was  carrying  a baby  of 
four  months  of  age.  The  mother  was 
by  my  reckoning  a granny  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  21 V2  years,  and  already  had 
five  other  children.  Both  of  them 
wanted  their  respective  babies  bap- 
tized at  the  same  time  and,  as  happens 
in  many  cases,  neither  of  these  ladies 
was  married  by  the  Church,  or  even 


had  a husband  at  the  moment  to 
support  them. 

The  marriage  of  Ramon,  which 
started  all  this,  was  now  performed 
with  great  solemnity  and  ceremony 
and  his  four  small  children  were  then 
ordered  to  kneel  and  ask  their  parents 
to  bless  them.  It  was  a touching  scene, 
with  the  old  Granny  in  her  rocking 
chair,  her  son  Jose  Antonio  near  her, 
her  other  sons  in  the  background  and 
her  grandchildren  and  great  grand- 
children forming  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  crowd  milling  around  the  old 
homestead.  If  we  hadn’t  been  so  insis- 
tent on  Ramon  getting  married,  I sup- 
pose none  of  the  Payano  clan  would 
have  ever  gotten  around  to  hearing 
Mass  or  seeing  the  priest  again.  But 
since  it  is  not  always  best  to  let  sleep- 
ing dogs  lie,  a start  was  made  in  the 
right  direction.  H 


PRACTICAL  SYMPATHY 

The  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  Simon  of  Cyrene  and  Veronica  helped  Christ 
during  His  Passion  in  very  human,  practical  ways. 

Saving  pennies  for  the  Missions  is  also  a human,  practical  way  to  help 
Christ  extend  His  teaching  of  love  of  God  and  neighbour  throughout  all 
countries. 

1 Keep  a Marian  Shrine  Mite  Box  in  your  home  to  remind  you  to  help  Christ 
in  this  way.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Address  your  petitions  to: 

THE  SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarboro,  Ontario 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 
MISSIONARIES 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Who  was  Mary?  She  was  a Jewish  girl  from  a country  town  hidden  in  the  : 
hills.  She  was  quite  poor,  rather  quiet  and  almost  too  young  for  marriage  and  | 
motherhood.  Yet  God  chose  little  Mary  of  Nazareth  to  become  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  the  mother  of  all  the  living  and  more  — In  all  His  wisdom 
He  chose  her  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  World. 

We  wonder,  why  did  God  choose  Mary?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  simple:  i 
He  chose  her  because  she  was  pure  and  good  — not  even  for  a minute  of  all  I 
her  life  did  the  stain  of  sin  spoil  her  perfect  soul.  She  was  simple,  trusting  and 
obedient.  Her  first  answer  to  the  Angel  Gabriel’s  message  was,  “Be  it  done  unto  I 
me  according  to  Thy  Word.”  She  accepted  without  question  what  God  had  | 
planned  for  her. 

Mary  was  to  be  the  Mother  of  Jesus.  She  was  to  care  for  and  teach  and  I 
love  Him;  she  was  to  guide  Him  through  childhood  and  into  manhood;  she  was  I 
to  be  His  constant  companion  — and  Jesus  was  God!  Think  of  how  much  God  I 
must  have  trusted  Mary. 

God  knew  that  one  day  we  would  need  someone  besides  our  parents  to  help  I 
us  on  our  way  to  Heaven  — someone  we  ceuld  trust  and  confide  in  — and  so  I 
He  gave  us  Mary  as  our  Mother.  Because  Jesus  loved  Mary  above  all  others  I 
and  because  He  gave  her  to  us,  we  should  also  have  a special  love  for  Her.  I 
And  during  May,  her  month,  we  should  express  this  love  even  more  fervently.  I 

There  are  many  ways  we  can  tell  Mary  we  love  her.  We  can  try  to  imitate  I 
her  virtues,  or  say  prayers  especially  dedicated  to  her,  like  the  Rosary.  But  I I 
think  what  she  would  appreciate  most  of  all  is  daily  attendance  at  Mass.  Any  I 
mother  is  proud  when  her  son  is  praised.  Jesus  is  praised  most  highly  in  the  I 
Mass,  so  Mary  loves  this  best.  This  May,  we  can  make  Mary  very  happy  if  we  I 
try,  and  I think  she  deserves  ft,  don’t  you? 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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Cince  we  arrived  in  this  country  of 
^ Santo  Domingo,  some  eighteen 
years  ago,  we,  the  Scarboro  Fathers  of 
Canada,  have  been  fighting  superstition 
so  prevalent  where  ignorance  of  reli- 
gious truths  is  the  case.  Unfortunately  j 
non-Catholics  are  only  too  right  when 
they  say  Catholics  are  superstitious,  be- 
cause where  religion  has  been  allowed 
to  grow  weak,  superstition  springs  up. 

We  are  continually  hearing  of  new 
false  beliefs  and  practices,  when  we 
thought  we  had  learned  them  all. 

Just  take  a look  at  these  few  for  an 
idea  of  what  I mean : 

It  is  considered  bad  luck  for  a 
mother  to  be  present  at  the  Baptism 
ceremony  of  her  child.  A pregnant 
mother  should  not  be  a godmother, 
else  her  unborn  child  will  die.  An 
engaged  couple  should  not  stand  for 
a child  for  Baptism,  it  means  that  they 
will  break  their  engagement.  If  a 
young  girl  is  witness  at  a wedding  she 
will  remain  single;  and  so  on  down  the 
line. 

Here’s  one  for  devotees  of  St.  Teresa 
of  the  Child  Jesus  — if  you  are  young 
and  are  devoted  to  this  Saint,  you  too 
will  die  young.  I know  some  people 
who  were  young  when  they  were  first 
devoted  to  her  and  are  still  going 
strong  after  many  years  — guess  that 
answers  that  ! 

Just  the  other  day  a man  called  me 
aside,  before  the  Sunday  Mass,  and 
said:  “Father,  preach  on  the  evils  of 


This  boy  has  been  led  from  superstition 
to  true  faith,  but  many  people  in  his 
country  still  live  in  fear  of  evil  spirits. 


SUPERSTITION! 


William  McNabb,  SFM 
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superstition,  quite  a few  people  are 
going  to  the  Palma  Sola  to  consult  the 
twins.”  Well,  fortunately,  I had  heard 
about  the  twins  and  their  supposedly 
magic  power  of  curing  the  sick,  so  I 
knew  what  he  meant  and  I did  preach 
on  that  subject.  It  seems  that  in  a 
remote  section  of  the  country  called 
“Palma  Sola”  (the  Lone  Palm  Tree), 
: there  live  these  twins,  who  have  built 
. up  quite  a reputation  for  cures.  So 
! they  attract  a large  number  of  poor 
ignorant  people,  who  are  looking  for 
health.  No  doubt  they  do  cure  a few, 

! because  as  doctors  will  tell  you,  many 
illnesses  are  more  imaginary  than  real. 
A person  going  to  these  quacks  with 
; faith,  leaves  believing  he  or  she  is 
\ cured.  And  so  they  are  — of  their 
imaginary  sickness.  However,  I think 
the  twins  will  lose  their  clientele  fast, 
because  they  are  advising  their  patients 
to  come  back  nine  times.  Since  the 
! distance  is  great  and  the  bus  fare  high 
for  the  poor,  I cannot  see  them  return- 
ing nine  times,  especially  when  the 
first  time  or  two  brings  no  change  in 
their  illness,  if  they  really  have  such. 

One  “curandero”,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  prescribed  a certain 
remedy  for  a sick  baby  and  the  child 
died.  When  the  real  doctor  was  finally 
consulted  by  the  desperate  mother  and 
tie  heard  what  th©  remedy  was,  he  told 
her  it  was  the  worst  possible  thing  that 
hould  have  been  given  the  child  for 
hat  illness. 


We  still  have  to  fight  the  belief  that 
the  dead  return  to  take  along  with 
them,  to  the  other  world,  the  loved 
ones  they  left  behind.  For  example,  a 
mother  comes  back  to  take  her  son  or 
daughter.  The  sign  that  the  dead  per- 
son is  about  the  house  is  — the  uneasy 
stirring  of  the  child  at  night,  while 
sleeping.  Well,  anyone  knows  that 
dreams  cause  us  all  to  stir  and  move 
uneasily  at  night.  But  for  many  people 
here,  it  is  the  dead  come  back  to 
bother  the  living. 

Some  stories  we  hear  sound  a bit 
spooky.  For  example,  the  one  of  the 
boy  who,  while  playing  with  his  com- 
panions, suddenly  swooned  away  and 
dropped  to  the  ground.  When  brought 
around,  he  said  he  had  seen  the  devil 
and  the  fright  caused  him  to  pass  out. 
His  mother  brought  him  to  me  quickly 
for  Baptism,  as  he  was  still  unbaptized 
— • a case  of  pure  neglect. 

Who  can  say  how  much  is  imagina- 
tion, or  how  much  is  other  worldly? 
Since  these  people  are  prone  to 
imagine  the  Saints,  the  dead  and  the 
devils  as  wandering  around  quite 
freely,  we  can  usually  put  it  down  to 
a very  vivid  imagination.  However,  to 
calm  their  fears,  we  recommend  the 
use  of  Holy  Water  and  blest  objects 
such  as  medals,  the  scapular,  etc. 
Isn’t  that  what  Holy  Mother  Church 
means  when  the  prayers  used  to  bless 
water,  etc.,  invoke  divine  protection 
against  evil  spirits  and  other  harm?  ■ 
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THE  JAPANESE  COMPLEXION 

OF  CATHOLICISM! 


A/fatsuyama  (AIF) — Less  than 
^ V2  % of  Japan’s  total  population 
is  Catholic,  and  even  within  this  small 
group,  the  characteristics  of  Catholic- 
ism vary  greatly.  The  reasons  for  the 
differences  are  rooted  in  history. 

It  was  in  the  island  of  Kyushu  that 
Catholicism  was  first  preached  and 
Kagoshima  was  the  first  city  that  came 
into  contact  with  the  Church  through 
St.  Francis  Xavier  who  landed  there 
on  August  15,  1949.  The  first  Japanese 
Christian  communities  were  formed  in 
Kyushu  and  in  spite  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, that  so  cruelly  struck  the  first 
Catholics,  their  descendants  in  time 
established  solid  and  fervent  Chris- 
tianities. Such  communities  exist  in 
other  places  too  but  it  is  in  Kyushu 
that  they  are  most  outstanding.  There 
are  more  than  100,000  Catholics  in 
Kyushu:  the  Diocese  of  Nagasaki 
alone  accounts  for  over  78,000.  Thou- 
sands of  the  Catholics  scattered 
throughout  the  country  are  originally 
from  Kyushu. 

The  Catholic  atmosphere  of  these 
older  communities  is  in  general  less 
known  than  is  that  of  the  small  rela- 
tively new  communities.  These  latter 
manifest  themselves  in  a modern  and 
up-to-date  manner  especially  in  the 
larger  cities.  Life  in  the  older  Chris- 
tianities is  more  like  life  in  old  Chris- 


tian nations  and  it  is  at  times  superior 
from  the  point  of  view  of  fervor  and 
community  spirit.  In  their  externals 
these  communities  present  the  typical 
panorama  of  the  old  Christian  com- 
munities of  Europe  in  which  the  Cross 
and  the  church  tower  dominate  the 
surrounding  area  so  as  to  indicate  the 
center  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  other  places  it  is  the  school 
building  that  takes  the  dominant  posi- 
tion. In  the  older  Christian  communi- 
ties one  also  sees  images  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  other  works  of  sacred  art 
and  usually  also  a well  kept  Christian 
cemetery. 

Nearly  all  of  the  parishes  of  the 
Diocese  of  Nagasaki  have  a congrega- 
tion for  women  known  as  the  “Holy 
Servants”  the  members  of  which  make 
a novitiate  and  take  vows.  In  so  far 
as  possible  the  Holy  Servants  live  in 
community  while  earning  their  living 
by  their  ordinary  pursuits  working  as 
catechists,  teachers  and  workers  in  all 
fields.  Members  serve  the  Church 
gratis.  They  keep  the  church  clean  and 
ornamented,  take  care  of  children  dur- 
ing church  services,  teach  catechism 
and  perform  other  useful  services  for 
the  good  of  the  parish. 

One  outstanding  feature  of  Catholic 
life  in  the  ©Id  communities  is  fidelity 
to  Mass  observance  and  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Sacraments.  This  is  com- 
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mon  to  all  of  them  but  it  is  very 
! extraordinary  in  the  Archipelago  of 
; Gota  where  the  ringing  of  the  Angelus 
at  5:30  a.m.  is  a first  signal  for  Mass. 
On  summer  mornings  the  church  is 
j generally  half-filled  daily  with  children 
and  adults  and  on  Sundays  it  is  over- 
filled and  nearly  all  present  receive 
j Communion.  Father  Delagado  OP, 
who  visited  there  on  the  Feast  of  the 
■ Assumption  was  astonished  to  learn 
that  fishermen  of  Goto,  sometimes 
i from  as  far  away  as  the  coast  of 
Korea,  will  make  every  effort  to  be 
• back  in  Goto  for  Mass  on  the  feast. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  priests  busy 
for  many  hours  of  confessions  on  the 
i eve  of  the  feast. 

| Christian  marriage  is  held  in  high 
respect  in  these  older  Christianities. 
Mixed  marriages  are  rare.  While  there 
1 are  many  marriages  between  Catholics 
i of  old  Catholic  families  with  recent 
i j converts  there  was  an  exaggerated  case 
in  which  a man  would  not  marry  a 
e woman,  otherwise  satisfactory,  because 
i she  was  a Catholic  for  only  20  years. 

Both  children  and  adults  of  these 

i older  Christian  communities  know 

ii  many  prayers  by  heart.  The  Rosary  is 
in  by  far  their  most  popular  devotion.  A 
ig  (statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  passed 
as  on  every  week  from  one  household  to 

i another  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
;|j]  ing  the  Family  Rosary.  In  many  places 
Dd  children  have  annual  spiritual  retreats. 
H-  This  devotional  life  no  doubt  explains 
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the  high  percentage  of  priestly  voca- 
tions among  Catholics  of  these  com- 
munities. 

The  Catholics  of  these  old  com- 
munities usually  five  together  in  cer- 
tain quarters  of  the  cities.  There  are 
some  population  groups  where  nearly 
all  are  Catholics.  Some  Catholics  live 
dispersed  in  the  mountains  and  valleys. 
In  general  Catholics  live  in  poorer 
zones.  This  is  perhaps  explained  by  the 
fact  that  their  ancestors,  in  times  of 
persecution,  sought  less  frequented 
places  in  which  to  live.  It  is  not 
exactly  right  to  say  that  these  Catholics 
lack  the  apostolic  spirit  and  that  they 
are  aloof.  The  fact  is  that  the  persecu- 
tion of  former  times  sharply  separated 
Catholics  from  non-Catholics.  Some- 
times it  is  alleged  that  these  Catholics 
easily  fall  away  from  the  practise  of 
their  religion  when  they  leave  their 
communities.  In  fact  many  of  those 
who  attend  Sunday  Mass  in  other 
parts  of  Japan  are  Catholics  of  Naga- 
saki or  some  other  old  Catholic  com- 
munity. In  this  connection  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  social  position  of  the 
old  Catholic  families  is  often  such  that 
their  young  men  must  leave  their 
homes  in  order  to  find  a means  of 
livelihood.  That  this  constitutes  a 
danger  that  they  may  fall  prey  to  false 
ideologies  goes  without  saying.  This  is  a 
problem  that  must  be  studied  for  the 
old  Christianities  of  Japan  merit  help 
as  well  as  praise.  H 


The  jury  filed  in  to  deliver  its  verdict  on  a murder  trial.  “Your  Honor,” 
announced  the  foreman,  “we  want  to  make  this  trial  as  fair  as  possible,  so 
before  announcing  our  decision,  we’d  like  to  ask  the  defendant  a single  ques- 
tion.” “Proceed,”  said  the  judge.  The  foreman  turned  to  the  prisoner  and 
asked  politely,  “Sir,  do  you  prefer  AC  or  DC  current?”  — C.  Kennedy. 
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mission 


On  Ascension  Thursday,  May  23,  a 
departure  ceremony  will  be  held  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  seminary, 
for  two  priests  leaving  for  Japan.  The 
priests  are  Rev.  Brendan  Schultz, 
SFM,  and  Rev.  Terrence  Kennedy, 
SFM,  who  will  sail  from  San  Fran- 
cisco on  August  5th. 

Fathers  Schultz  and  Kennedy  were 
ordained  in  August  1962,  and  have 
just  finished  their  final  year  of  study 
at  the  seminary.  Their  seven  class- 
mates, who  have  also  received  mission 
appointments,  will  be  honored  in  a de- 
parture ceremony  on  October  3.  But 
since  the  two  assigned  to  Japan  must 
begin  their  language  studies  in  Tokyo 
early  in  September,  their  departure  has 
been  advanced. 

It  is  expected  that  the  ceremony  will 
be  attended  by  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  departing  priests  and  also  by  the 
students  of  the  seminary.  H 

(Omnes) — The  Moslem  students  of 
the  College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Siasi, 
Philippines,  have  chosen  to  start  class 
with  the  “Our  Father”.  Moslem  offi- 
cials praised  the  Rector  for  his  initia- 
tive in  this  matter,  “for  we  believe  in 
God  as  do  the  Christians.” 

Japanese  read  more  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world,  spending  an 
average  of  1,000  yen  ($3.00)  per 
person  a year  on  books?  There  are 
some  1,250  magazines  with  a circula- 
tion estimated  at  25  million  a month. 
What  possibilities  exist  for  the  aposto- 
late  of  the  press! 

Catholics  now  number  18.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  world  population,  or 


558.221.000  in  number.  This  is  a 
numerical  increase  of  8 million,  but  a 
percentage  decline  of  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  from  1961!  H 

(Omnes) — In  Japan,  mixed  marri- 
ages, which  form  70%  of  all  those 
celebrated  in  the  Church,  account  for 
the  Country’s  decreasing  number  of 
infant  baptisms. 

Statistics  tell  the  story:  Tokyo, 

which  over  a two-year  period,  had 
more  Church  marriages  than  Naga- 
saki— but  68%  more  mixed  marri- 
ages— had  nearly  3,000  fewer  infant 
baptisms.  HI 

(Omnes)  — Protestantism  is  making 
rapid  gains  in  traditionally  Catholic 
Chile.  Ten  years  ago,  Protestants 
totaled  240,000;  today,  they  exceed 

620.000  in  a population  of  about  7.5 
million. 

Chilean  Protestants  are  divided 
among  77  denominations  (90  per  cent 
belong  to  Pentecostal  sects) , and  most 
are  members  of  the  poorer  classes. 
The  majority  were  not  born  into  their 
faiths  — they  are  ex-Catholics  as  a 
result  of  the  nation’s  lack  of  priests 
and  religious  instruction.  H 

(Tosei  News)  Yokohama  — Two 
Japanese  priests,  Fathers  Renaldo 
Matsuo  and  Stefano  Santo,  both  Fran- 
ciscan Conventuals,  have  gone  as 
missionaries  to  Brazil  to  work  among 
the  Japanese  in  that  country. 

They  spent  three  years  in  Assisi 
and  one  in  England  furthering  their 
education,  only  returning  to  Japan  last 
autumn.  H 
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Fr.  Leo  Curtin,  of  Corkery,  Ont., 
became  a Scarboro  Father  in  1934 
after  serving  for  twelve  years  as  a 
diocesan  priest.  FLe  has  been  an  active 
missionary  in  China  and  the  Domi- 
nican Republic  and  is  now  working 
in  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 


I Remember 


np wenty-two  years  ago,  Father  Aaron  Gignac  died  in  Wenchow, 
China.  A few  days  later,  the  body  was  carried  by  river  boat  to 
Lishui,  the  central  city  of  our  Mission.  A large  number  of  Christians 
gathered  at  the  river  to  escort  the  remains  to  the  church,  which  was 
only  a few  blocks  away. 

There  was  a pagan  superstition  which  forbade  the  carrying  of  a 
corpse  into  the  city  and  although  this  taboo  was  known  to  us,  it  was 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  plan  and  risk  the  consequences.  Just  as 
the  procession  was  about  to  get  underway,  two  policemen  spoke  to  the 
catechist  about  the  regulation.  This  was  to  save  face  in  case  there 
should  be  any  repercussions.  They  had  already  been  told  of  the  plan 
} and  had  given  their  tacit  approval.  Catechist  Wong  diplomatically 

explained  how  the  foreign  priests  could  hardly  be  expected  to  under- 
stand such  a custom.  He  also  pointed  out  that  since  the  city  wall  had 

Ibeen  torn  down,  the  regulation  was  no  longer  valid.  The  police  made 
no  further  objection  and  the  procession  proceeded. 

One  evening,  some  days  later,  a pagan  procession  was  noticed 
following  exactly  the  same  course  as  had  the  funeral  procession  — 
from  the  river  to  the  gate  of  our  Mission.  The  marchers  went  through 
various  incantations  and  pagan  ceremonies  with  the  hope  of  obliterat- 
ing the  evil  consequences  of  our  funeral  procession.  Although  the 
isi  Christians  understood  what  was  happening,  no  one  ever  mentioned  the 
eiij  incident  and  nothing  further  was  heard.  With  their  pagan  fears 

jjjl  dispelled,  the  tension  relaxed  and  life  in  Lishui  returned  to  normal.  H 


Leo  Curtin,  SFM 
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JUST  FOUR  WALLS  FOR  YEARS 


Construction  was  started  several  years  ago.  Due  to  lack  of  funds,  it  has 
never  been  completed.  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  SFM,  of  Windsor,  Ontario,  is 
now  Pastor  of  the  parish  of  Santa  Cruz  del  Seibo,  Dominican  Republic,  in 
which  the  building  stands.  He  is  anxious  to  finish  it  as  a chapel  and  catechetical 
centre  for  a large  group  of  his  poor.  It  needs  a floor,  a roof,  windows,  doors, 
an  altar  with  appropriate  statues  and  other  furnishings.  The  success  of  the 
project  depends  on  you. 
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JOIN  THE  1963 
PILGRIMAGE  TO 


as  arranged  by  Canadian  Catholic  Tours  in  co-operation  with  the  Canadian 
Messenger,  The  Companion,  The  Madonna  and  The  Scarboro  Missions. 

You'll  enjoy  17  inspiring  days  in  the  great  Catholic  centres  of  Europe.  On 
this  personally  conducted  pilgrimage,  you'll  visit  Toledo,  the  adopted  home 
of  El  Greco,  the  painter  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  Attend  Mass  in  the 
beautiful  churches  of  Paris,  Madrid,  Rome  . . . see  Vatican  City  and  the  Sistine 
Chapel  . . . visit  Fatima,  Lourdes,  Montserrat  and  its  9th  century  Shrine  of 
the  Black  Madonna  and  Assisi,  home  of  Saint  Francis! 

The  tour  costs  $998.50  (Canadian)  per  person  from  Montreal,  and  includes 
your  round-trip  jet  economy  fare  on  a luxurious  Super  DC-8  Jet  Empress,  all 
transportation  on  the  Continent,  first-class  hotels,  with  bath,  two  meals  a day, 
sightseeing  tours  and  excursions,  transfers,  taxes  and  gratuities.  Departure 
date  from  Montreal- July  19th,  1963. 

Only  $100  down  and  24  months  to  pay  the  balance.  For  further  information 
and  descriptive  brochure,  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY. 


^Ca/icLdian  (fkajfic 


TRAINS/TRUCKS  / SHI  PS  /PLANES  / HOTELS  / TELECOM  M U N ICATIONS 

WORLD  S MOST  COMPLETE  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 


FATHER  BENNETT,  Madonna,  426  St.  Germain  Ave..  Toronto  12,  Ontario 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  1963  Canadian  Catholic  Tours 
Pilgrimage  to  Europe. 

Name 


Address 
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NEW  YEAR'S  GREETINGS 

Happy  New  Year!  I know  it’s  not  January  1,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  between  January-the-firsts,  several  years  begin  and  end.  Around 
mid-March,  Drivers’  License  Year  ends;  in  April,  Income  Tax 
Year  ends;  and  this  month,  School  Year  ends.  People  worried 
about  their  age  likely  find  this  steady  flutter  of  falling  years  bother- 
some, but  for  most  of  us  it  has  consolations,  A bad  year  brings  the 
consolation  that  next  year  may  be  better,  and  a good  year  brings  the 
consolation  of  accomplishment. 

Imagine  what  it  would  be  like  without  these  milestones.  Picture 
yourself  assigned  to  a job  with  no  end  and  no  intermissions.  Every 
morning  you  would  face  the  same  routine  you  faced  yesterday,  and 
no  matter  how  hard  you  worked,  you  could  be  sure  that  tomorrow 
morning  there  would  be  just  as  much  to  do.  I don’t  know  if  there 
is  such  a job,  but  I know  one  pretty  close  to  it  — the  job  some  of 
our  priests  have  on  the  missions. 

Take  the  priests  in  Brazil  for  example.  Fr.  Mike  O’Kane  wrote 
to  tell  us  how  they  spent  Holy  Week.  On  Wednesday  at  2:00  p.m., 
he  and  Fr.  Paul  McHugh  began  hearing  confessions.  Then  he  says, 
“The  rest  of  that  day,  all  day  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  and  part 
of  Sunday,  except  for  meals  and  ceremonies,  we  spent  in  the 
confessional  — looking  at  the  long  lines  of  penitents  as  we  entered  ) 
and  as  we  left.” 

Notice,  he  mentions  the  long  lines  of  penitents  as  they  left  the  ( 
confessional.  They  didn’t  stop  hearing  confessions  because  there  j 
were  no  more  penitents.  In  Latin  America  there  are  5,000  Catholics  ^ 
for  every  priest.  That  means  if  every  Catholic  went  to  confession  ; 
once  a year,  each  priest  would  have  to  hear  confessions  for  three  j j 
quarters  of  an  hour  every  day  of  the  year.  And  since  it  is  impos- | s 
sible  to  work  out  a convenient  45 -minute  daily  schedule,  the  priest  ■ 
in  Latin  America  will  never  finish  hearing  confessions  — just  as  he 
will  never  finish  all  the  other  jobs  he  must  do.  p 

His  job  never  ends.  It  continues  through  New  Year’s  celebra- 
tions,  through  deadlines  for  renewing  drivers’  licenses  or  filing  J j 
income  tax  returns,  through  school  vacations  and  anything  else  >j  a 
that  might  normally  be  considered  an  intermission.  Pray  that  God  , ( 
will  give  him  strength.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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Fr„  Thomas  O'Toole,  SFM,  with  his  Legion  of  Mary  group,  Fukuoka,  Japan 
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THE  LEGION  IN  VAPAN 


Thomas  OTooIe,  SFM 

'T'ake  any  pious  society  or  Catholic 
action  group  you  can  think  of,  add 
several  dozen  more  groups  that  would 
be  particular  to  Japan,  and  together 
you  have  many  fervent  Catholics 
working  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishops  and  priests  for  their  own  per- 
sonal sanctification  and  for  the  spread- 
ing of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Legion  of  Mary  is  one  group  in 
particular  that  fits  into  the  Japanese 
way  of  life  quite  naturally.  The 
Japanese  are  bureaucratic  by  nature 
and  the  nomenclature  of  the  Legion 
(Senatus,  Commitum,  Curiae,  Prae- 
sidium,  etc.),  the  handbook  of  rules, 
regular  meetings  once  a week,  have  an 


appeal  to  them.  The  Legion  of  Mary 
is  an  association  of  Catholics  who, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  and 
under  the  powerful  leadership  of 
Mary  Immaculate,  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a legion  of  service  in  the 
warfare  perpetually  waged  by  the 
Church  against  the  world  and  its  evil 
powers. 

In  parish  work  the  Legion  is  essen- 
tial whether  in  Canada,  Japan  or  any 
other  country.  The  members  follow 
the  handbook  under  the  direction  of 
the  bishops  and  priests,  so  no  matter 
where  you  go,  you  will  find  them 
doing  tremendous  work  and  our  Lady 
always  has  a guiding  hand  in  their 
work. 
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You  might  ask  me,  just  what  do  the 
Legion  members  do  in  your  parish 
Father?  We  have  three  groups,  i.e. 
three  presidiums.  Yes,  and  with  only 
500  Catholics.  We  have  one  group  at 
the  main  parish  and  two  groups  in  two 
coal  mining  towns.  Our  parish  is 
twice  the  size  of  Toronto  in  area  and 
has  around  half  a million  people.  At 
our  main  parish  we  have  a church  and 
rectory,  a kindergarten  and  convent. 
The  latter  is  looked  after  by  Mexican 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  who  help 
with  catechism  and,  with  their  daily 
exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
are  our  source  of  spiritual  aid.  Besides 
this  we  own  two  houses,  rent  one  and 
have  one  on  loan. 

The  members  of  the  Legion  teach 
at  our  Saturday  school  held  in  the 
kindergarten  for  pagan  low  school 
children;  most  of  the  Legionaries  are 
graduates  of  the  kindergarten.  They 
teach  abbacus  (old-style  adding  mach- 
ine), Romanji  (how  to  write  with 
the  alphabet),  sewing,  etc.  The  Catho- 
lic Saturday  school  is  looked  after  by 
myself  and  the  Sisters. 

The  Legion  members  are  also 
engaged  in  house  visitation  — getting 
lapsed  Catholics  (yes,  we  have  them 
too)  back  to  Church.  They  visit  hos- 
pitals. They  accompany  pagans  to 
the  rectory  for  study.  At  first,  pagans 
are  shy,  so  the  Legionnaire’s  presence 
helps  their  confidence.  Two  of  our 
Legion  couples  have  the  neighbouring 
children  in  their  homes  once  a week 
for  moral  teaching,  art  instruction  and, 
naturally,  catechism.  As  a side  note, 
this  work  with  the  children  is  not 
aimed  at  immediate  conversion,  but  it 
is  a plan  for  the  future.  Adult  con- 
version is  very  rare  in  Japan  and  the 


barriers  of  prejudice  and  misunder- 
standing must  be  broken  down  in 
childhood. 

Another  type  of  contact  is  with 
pagan  couples.  One  of  our  Legion 
couples  regularly  has  a group  of  pagan 
couples  in  for  discussion.  The  main 
topics  are  education  of  children, 
morals,  etc.  This  year  alone,  this  dis- 
cussion program  has  led  to  the  bap- 
tism of  three  families. 

Another  very  important  tactic  in 
Japan  is  indirect  contact.  To  get  from 
A to  B,  you  go  by  way  of  XYZ.  Direct 
contact  is  often  ineffective.  Thus,  in 
conversion,  the  Legionnaires  get  pag- 
ans interested  in  the  Church,  then  the 
priest  is  introduced,  and  teaching  and 
instruction  follow.  Conversion  is  very 
difficult  in  Japan,  as  statistics  show. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  Legion’s 
success  is  the  spiritual  formation  of 
its  members.  Through  their  weekly 
contact  with  the  priest,  and  the  effort 
of  putting  their  religion  to  work,  they 
become  excellent  Catholics  despite 
their  pagan  family  background  and 
their  innumerable  obstacles  and  dis- 
appointments. 

The  Legion  in  Japan  hopes  that 
through  Mary,  Mediatrix  of  all 
Graces,  that  the  93  million  pagan 
people  will  have  a change  of  heart  and 
that  the  Legion  of  Mary  will  have  a 
part  in  it.  “They  have  eyes  to  see  but 
do  not  see,  and  ears  to  hear  but  do 
not  hear,”  really  and  truly  applies  to 
Japan. 

Thus,  the  many  groups  of  Legion 
workers  in  Japan,  trying  to  fulfill  the 
command  of  Christ  to  spread  the 
Faith,  are  at  the  same  time  developing 
themselves  spiritually.  B 
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PATIENCE,  IT’S  WONDERFUL 


Patience,  so  they  say,  is  a must  for  any  future  missionary  and,  if  this  is  the 

case,  then  it  seems  reasonable  to  delve  into  the  mysteries  of  this  elusive 
virtue  and  try  to  discover  just  what  it’s  all  about. 

Glancing  through  the  most  logical  book  on  the  subject,  a standard  reference 
text  of  how  to  be  holy,  by  Dr.  Adolfe  Tanquery,  we  find  patience  classified  as 
a virtue  designed  to  help  you  take  it  on  the  chin  with  an  even  mind  because 
you  are  united  to  Christ. 

Now,  I ask  you,  can  a missionary  be  truly  patient?  Can  he  allow  his  eyes, 
and  his  ears,  and  even  his  nose  to  be  assailed  by  natural  enemies  without  react- 
ing violently.  On  many  an  occasion,  as  he  sits  down  to  hear  confessions,  his 
nostrils  are  overcome  by  the  rancid  stench  of  fermenting  cacao,  laid  out  on  the 
grass  a few  feet  from  the  confessional.  Occasionally,  to  provide  variety,  this 
musty  smell  is  replaced  by  the  nauseating  odour  of  fried  garlic,  which  appeals 
to  an  empty  stomach  like  a drink  of  pure  vinegar. 

While  the  nose  is  struggling  to  maintain  its  aplomb  under  such  uneven  odds, 
the  ears  are  being  tested  for  their  resistance  to  vibration  by  the  piercing  din  of 
shrieking  infants  as  they  are  made  ready  for  Baptism.  A constant  uproar  of 
conversation  swelling  and  subsiding,  only  to  resound  once  more  as  the  voices 
of  a choir  hoarsely  bellow  forth  the  strains  of  a familiar  hymn,  keeps  the 
missionary  from  making  his  morning  meditation,  or  understanding  the  words  of 
a penitent  who  has  a problem. 

With  the  rising  sun,  comes  rising  heat  until  the  clothes  cling  to  the  body 
like  a very  damp,  unpleasant  towel  dipped  in  salt  water.  Irritation  of  the  skin 
is  the  usual  result  unless  the  underclothing  is  changed  right  then  and  there. 

Only  the  hope  of  a heavenly  reward  could  inspire  a normal  human  being 
to  survive  this  ordeal.  The  missionary  has  faults  to  atone  for,  and  a heart  to 
purify.  Like  yourself,  he  is  subject  to  sadness  and  dejection,  so  he  accepts  the 
physical  unpleasantness  as  a penance  and  recalls  the  word  of  St.  Peter:  “Christ, 
therefore,  having  suffered  in  the  flesh,  be  you  also  armed  with  the  same 
thought.”  0 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Des  Roches,  the  parents 
of  Rev.  Stanley  Des  Roches,  SFM,  last 
winter  took  a trip  to  British  Guiana  to 
visit  their  son.  Mrs.  Des  Roches  later 
wrote  this  interesting  account  of  the 
journey. 


A 

MOTHER 
VISITS  THE 
MISSIONS 


Mrs.  J,  Des  Roches 


/^\ur  take-off  from  Malton  in  a new 
'^'T.C.A.  Jetliner  was  smooth.  Since 
it  was  January  second,  most  of  the  127 
passengers  and  crew  were  still  in  a 
holiday  mood,  and  beautiful  Christmas 
carols  sounded  through  the  plane. 

The  weather  was  very  cold  on  leav- 
ing Toronto  but  three  hours  later  we 
landed  in  Bermuda,  where  the  temp- 
erature was  sixty  and  at  our  following 
stops  in  Antigua,  Barbados  and  Trini- 
dad, we  encountered  tropical  heat. 

We  stayed  overnight  in  Trinidad 
and  the  next  morning  took  off  for 
British  Guiana.  At  the  required  alti- 
tude it  became  very  cold  and  a heavy 
vapor  poured  into  the  plane  through 
the  ventilation  outlets.  A horrible 
thought  came  into  my  mind,  “Was  it 
vapor  or  was  it  smoke?”  I was  afraid 


to  ask  my  husband,  who  was  busy 
looking  out  the  window.  I let  my 
imagination  run  wild,  thinking  of  what 
we  were  flying  over:  muddy  waters, 
with  every  conceivable  man-eating  fish 
and  reptile;  and  tropical  jungles  full 
of  howling  baboons.  I tried  to  say  my 
Rosary  but  couldn’t  keep  my  mind  on 
my  prayers.  Finally,  after  what 
seemed  like  an  eternity,  we  were 
circling  the  airport  for  a landing.  As 
I felt  the  wheels  touch  the  ground  I 
gave  a prayer  of  thanksgiving  that  we 
had  reached  our  destination  despite  all 
my  fears. 

On  leaving  the  plane  my  first 
thought  was  for  our  son,  Father  Stan 
DesRoches,  for  whom  we  had  made 
this  long  journey.  He  was  standing 
waiting  for  us.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
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A Georgetown  market,  a strange  sight  to  a Canadian  shopper. 


to  describe  my  feelings  at  this  moment 
but  I am  sure  that  most  mothers  will 
understand.  We  had  to  go  through 
customs  and  have  our  baggage 
inspected  before  we  could  join  him. 
After  attending  to  all  these  official 
technicalities  we  were  finally  together. 
What  a reunion  for  the  three  of  us! 

Until  this  time  I hadn’t  really 
noticed  our  surroundings.  When  I did, 
I realized  that  the  airport  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  jungle  with  just  one  road 
leading  out.  In  fact,  I learned  that  this 
was  the  only  road  in  British  Guiana. 
On  our  way  to  Georgetown  we  saw 
the  trenches  of  deep,  muddy  water  on 
each  side  of  the  road.  The  houses 
were  built  high  on  stilts  to  keep  them 
free  from  water  and  to  expose  them  to 
every  possible  sea  breeze.  They  were 


made  of  weatherbeaten  wood,  pieces 
of  old  tin  and  were  very  small, 
although  large  families  lived  in  them. 
As  there  are  no  sidewalks  everything 
travels  on  the  road:  people,  cows,  pigs, 
goats,  donkeys  and  chickens.  The  road 
is  very  narrow  and  I was  amazed  to 
learn  that  the  accident  rate  is  low. 

We  arrived  in  Georgetown,  the 
capital  of  British  Guiana,  and  checked 
into  the  hotel.  The  first  thing  I noticed 
was  the  net  hanging  over  the  beds. 
There  are  no  screens  on  the  windows, 
just  shutters  which,  because  of  the 
heat,  are  never  closed.  Insects  with  tre- 
mendous appetites  have  easy  access, 
and  I soon  found  out  that  the  best 
perfume  in  the  tropics  is  called  Shoo. 
I carried  it  with  me  at  all  times. 
Another  strange  phenomenon  is  that 
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the  wind  always  comes  from  the  same 
direction.  All  the  buildings  are  con- 
structed to  catch  the  breeze  and  when 
the  rain  comes  you  can  hear  it  long 
before  it  reaches  you. 

Our  first  night  in  Georgetown,  we 
were  invited  to  have  dinner  with  His 
Excellency,  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
Turner,  Father  McAuley,  Pastor  of 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima  church,  Father 
Pete  and  Father  Clarke.  We  were 
given  a terrific  welcome  by  all  these 
wonderful  priests  and  made  to  feel 
right  at  home.  The  evening  ended  all 
too  soon  and  we  headed  back  to  our 
hotel  to  spend  our  first  night  in  British 
Guiana. 

We  were  up  early  next  morning; 
everyone  rises  early  in  the  tropics  to 
get  their  chores  done  before  the  heat 
of  the  day.  By  11:00  a.m.,  all  stores, 
banks,  and  other  places  of  business 
are  closed  for  lunch  and  a siesta.  We 
browsed  around  Georgetown  visiting 
the  markets  — a strange  sight  to  a 
Canadian.  The  fruit  is  strewn  all  along 
the  road  and  the  women  squat  under 
patched  umbrellas  chattering  like  mag- 
pies, each  trying  to  outdo  the  other  in 
selling  their  goods.  Their  fruit  is 
different  from  ours:  breadfruit,  man- 
gos, sapodillas,  plantains  and  even 
various  flavoured  bananas  — apple 
bananas,  fig  bananas  and  others.  They 
also  sell  many  kinds  of  fish  and  fowl 
at  the  markets,  which  create  quite  an 
aroma  when  exposed  to  the  broiling 
sun.  Walking  back  to  the  hotel  we 
saw  many  buildings  that  had  been 
ravaged  by  fires  that  took  place  during 
the  riots  a year  ago — a grim  reminder 
that  political  strife  is  still  brewing  in 
this  country. 


We  left  Georgetown  for  our  journey 
up  the  coast.  As  we  travelled,  the 
scenery  changed.  Humble  dwellings 
were  farther  apart,  muddy  water  was 
everywhere,  and  signs  of  poverty 
increased.  We  passed  through  Ma- 
haika  and  the  leper  colony  and  on  to 
Rosignol.  We  boarded  a ferry  boat 
to  cross  the  Berbice  River  to  the 
village  of  New  Amsterdam,  one  of  the 
Scarboro  Missions,  where  we  met 
Father  Wall,  pastor  of  the  church,  and 
Father  Marsh.  The  warm  hospitality 
we  received  was  typical  of  the  Scar- 
boro Fathers. 

From  there  we  continued  to  Port 
Mourant  (this  means  the  dying  port), 
where  our  son,  Father  DesRoches,  has 
lived  since  leaving  Canada.  We  will 
never  forget  the  friendliness  we  met  in 
this  village.  Our  greatest  moment 
came  when  we  visited  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Church  and  knelt  before  the 
altar  where  our  son  celebrated  Mass. 
It  was  a privilege  I had  often  dreamed 
of,  as  I am  sure  the  parents  of  mis- 
sionaries have  done  before. 

We  met  Father  Thornley,  our  son’s 
Pastor,  whom  we  liked  immediately. 
We  had  heard  many  fine  accounts  of 
his  work  on  the  missions  and  I must 
add  that  he  was  the  perfect  host.  We 
had  our  first  meal  of  native  foods, 
which  were  all  strange  to  me.  I tried  a 
little  of  each,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Trench-fish.  The  food  was  all  very 
hot  with  spices.  I was  amazed  at  the 
intestinal  fortitude  our  son  had 
acquired  since  leaving  home  — some- 
thing I didn’t  have  and  paid  for  later. 

During  our  stay  in  the  village  we 
visited  many  homes.  In  each,  we  were 
received  with  sincere  friendliness  and 
hospitality.  Foods  and  drink  had  been 
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prepared  for  us  and  we  were  obliged 
to  try  some  of  everything,  including 
rod,  rice,  curry,  casaua,  plantains, 
cana,  balonge  and  many  more.  We 
had  just  got  seated  on  our  first  visit 
to  one  of  the  homes,  when  a terrifying 
screech  pierced  the  air.  I asked  our 
host  if  it  were  some  kind  of  bird.  He 
told  me  it  was  a pig.  I looked  out  the 


the  Parish,  arranged  a concert  in  our 
honor.  Under  the  direction  of  their 
president,  and  on  very  short  notice, 
these  young  people  gave  a brilliant 
performance.  The  talents  displayed  in 
this  modest  atmosphere,  without  fancy 
frills,  or  props,  was  very  refreshing. 
We  enjoyed  the  evening  immensely 
and  were  very  grateful  for  it. 


The  oldest  train  in  South  America  took  us  back  to  Georgetown 
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door  down  into  the  yard  below  and  saw 
a huge  black  pig,  minus  its  head.  It 
was  wriggling  and  jumping  around  on 
the  ground.  A circle  of  people  was 
standing  watching  in  solemn  silence. 
One  man,  with  a piece  of  white  cloth 
tied  around  his  middle  and  a huge  cut- 
lass in  his  hand,  had  the  pig’s  head  at 
his  feet.  It  was  also  still  moving  and 
blood  was  all  over.  This  was  a cere- 
mony called  De  Baba  Puga,  a form  of 
devil  worship.  This  sent  chills  through 
me  and  it  took  some  time  to  rid  my 
mind  of  that  scene. 

Before  leaving  Port  Mourant  the  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Youth  Club,  that 
Father  DesRoches  had  organized  in 


After  Mass  the  next  morning,  we 
started  out  for  the  remainder  of  our 
journey  up  the  coast  to  Springlands, 
the  last  Scarboro  Mission,  and  the  end 
of  the  road.  From  there  you  are  in 
the  interior  of  the  dense  jungle.  While 
travelling,  I noticed  in  front  of  many 
houses,  different  colored  flags  — - just 
pieces  of  cloth.  I discovered  that  each 
color  had  a meaning.  One,  if  someone 
was  sick;  another,  if  there  was  a death 
in  the  house;  another  if  a veterinarian 
was  needed. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  we 
arrived  at  Springlands  and  after  being 
bumped  and  jostled  every  foot  of  the 
way,  it  was  with  a great  sigh  of  relief 
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that  we  stopped  in  front  of  Father 
McCarthy’s  church.  Even  though  I 
had  never  met  Father  McCarthy  in 
person,  I had  talked  to  him  on  the 
telephone  on  one  of  his  visits  to 
Canada.  When  I told  him  of  our  inten- 
tion to  take  this  trip,  he  made  me 
promise  to  visit  his  mission  and  have 
a fried  chicken  dinner  with  Father 
Young  and  himself.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  we  enjoyed  more,  the 
delicious  fried  chicken  or  the  sparkling 
conversation  with  Father  McCarthy.  It 
was  a delightful  combination. 

Before  retiring  we  drove  down  a 
long,  narrow  dock  and  saw  where 
three  waters  meet;  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  Berbice  and  the  Corentyne  rivers. 
The  missionaries  travel  the  rivers  in 
small  boats  to  attend  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  Amerindians,  who  live  in 
most  primitive  conditions  along  the 
isolated  shores.  At  the  moment,  the 
missionaries  are  awaiting  for  funds  to 
repair  their  boats. 

We  left  the  river  and  made  our  way 
to  our  hotel,  the  Arawac.  It  was  just 
a little  before  10.00  p.m.  but  every- 
thing was  in  darkness.  After  pounding 
on  the  door  for  some  time  we  heard 
someone  unlocking  it.  As  we  entered 
in  total  darkness,  our  benefactor  dis- 
appeared up  the  stairs,  leaving  us  to 
fumble  around  until  we  found  our 
room.  We  didn’t  have  to  worry  too 
much  about  waking  anyone  as  the 
wind  was  rattling  everything.  The 
partitions  in  this  building  did  not  go 
right  up  to  the  ceiling  and  all  the 
windows,  which  contained  no  glass, 
were  wide  open.  In  these  strange  sur- 
roundings, with  the  wind  making  weird 
sounds  and  the  rain  pelting  down,  we 
found  our  room  and  crawled  under 


our  nets.  Before  dropping  off  to  sleep, 

I thought  of  one  of  the  missionaries 
who  went  to  bed  one  night  feeling  ill. 

He  awoke  to  find  a vulture  perched  on 
the  end  of  his  bed.  He  was  Irish  and 
a bit  stubborn,  so  he  lived  to  tell  about 
it.  The  vultures  are  the  sanitation  de- 
partment of  the  tropics  and  can  sense 
death  long  before  it  takes  place. 

We  survived  our  night  at  the  Ara- 
wac and  after  Mass  and  breakfast, 
went  on  a tour  of  the  school.  I wish 
some  of  our  teachers  could  have  been 
with  us!  The  building  is  about  100 
years  old  and  made  of  wood.  It  is  ■ 
very  high,  supported  by  wooden  pillars, 
and  once  inside,  you  can  see  daylight 
through  the  floors.  One  wall  is  slowly 
being  eaten  away  by  wood-ants,  which 
inhabit  the  building  with  the  rats  and 
owls.  All  grades  are  taught  in  one 
room,  the  grade  eight  graduates  teach- 
ing the  lower  grades. 

Leaving  Springlands,  we  headed 
back  down  the  coast  to  board  the 
oldest  train  in  South  America,  which 
would  take  us  back  to  Georgetown. 

We  got  on  the  train  along  with  goats, 
chickens,  sheep  and  anything  that  any- 
one cared  to  bring  with  them.  We 
found  a seat  and  settled  down  for  our 
four-hour  journey,  which  proved  to  be 
quite  educational  — it  taught  me  a lot 
about  the  diabolical  nature  of  the  mos-  ( 
quito.  I was  attacked  from  every 
direction  by  these  ravenous  insects  and 
I just  didn’t  have  enough  hands  to 
defend  myself.  I rummaged  in  my  bag 
for  my  bottle  of  Shoo,  quickly  removed  j!  , 
the  top  and  poured  the  contents  over  \ t 
myself.  They  retreated  for  a while  but 
came  back  and  I spent  the  rest  of  the  t 
journey  scratching  and  swatting. 
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The  train  made  numerous  stops 
along  the  way,  and  at  each  one,  women 
carrying  baskets  of  sapodillas,  bananas, 
mangos  and  salt  fish,  came  to  the  win- 
dows selling  their  goods,  but  for  some 
reason  I had  no  appetite  or,  for  that 
matter,  much  strength;  I had  been  too 
busy  feeding  my  pets.  I could  have 
used  a blood  transfusion  by  that  time. 
Later,  when  the  train  reached  George- 


water.  All  that  protects  the  land  is  a 
wall  built  by  the  Dutch  many  centuries 
ago. 

We  prepared  to  leave  British  Guiana 
on  the  night  plane.  Our  son  had  been 
granted  holidays  by  His  Excellency, 
Bishop  Turner,  who  made  the  wonder- 
ful suggestion  that  the  three  of  us  visit 
St.  Vincent  Island,  where  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  have  other  missions.  Arrange" 


All  that  protects  the  land  from  the  sea  is  a wall,  built  centuries  ago. 


town,  we  went  straight  to  our  hotel, 
thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  shower 
and  get  rid  of  the  grime  of  our 
journey. 

That  same  day,  we  went  for  a drive 
down  to  the  sea;  I should  say  up  to 
the  sea.  This  land  is  seven  feet  below 
sea  level  at  low  tide  and  nine  feet  at 
high  tide.  It  is  quite  a sensation  to 
stand  and  look  up  at  a vast  sea  of 


ments  were  made  and  we  drove  to  the 
airport  under  a huge  tropical  moon. 
As  the  plane  winged  its  way  through 
the  darkened  sky,  I remembered  with 
a twinge  of  sadness  something  that  one 
of  the  boys  from  the  St.  Francis  Xavier 
club  had  requested  us  to  do.  There  is 
a legend  in  B.G.  that  whoever  drinks 
creek  water  and  eats  laba  will  return. 
We  had  not  done  either.  ■ 
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The  PATRONESS  o 


George  Marskell,  SFM 

Guaratingueta  is  the  name  of  a small 
fishing  village  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Paraiba  River  in  south- 
east Brazil.  Back  in  the  year  1717, 
early  in  October,  something  marvelous 
happened  in  Guaratingueta  — some- 
thing which  has  made  that  name 
famous  in  the  history  of  Brazil. 

On  that  particular  day,  it  happened 
that  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  was  visiting  the  village  on  his 
way  to  the  neighbouring  State  of 
Minas  Gerais.  The  village  folk  had  to 
give  the  Governor  a gift,  and  naturally 
it  should  be  the  best  they  could 
produce  — fish. 

Domingos  Garcia,  Joao  Alves  and 
Filipe  Pedrosa  went  fishing,  all  in  the 
same  canoe.  These  men  were  as  anx- 
ious as  the  other  fishermen  that  the 
day’s  catch  be  plentiful.  The  three 
men  worked  hard  all  day,  but  by  late 
afternoon  they  had  not  caught  a single 
fish.  Disappointed,  they  were  pulling 
their  nets  in  for  the  last  time,  prepar- 
ing to  make  for  home,  when  Joao 
Alves  found  a small,  black,  headless 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the 
bottom  of  his  net.  Joao  threw  his  net 
into  the  muddy  waters  again  and  when 
he  pulled  it  back  into  the  boat  he 
found  the  head  of  the  statue  caught  in 
the  net’s  fine  weave.  Once  again  Joao 
repeated  the  process,  but  instead  of 
another  statue  or  parts  of  a statue  he 
began  to  catch  fish.  The  three  friends 
fished  until  dark  and  returned  home 


that  night,  the  only  fishermen  from  the 
village  with  a catch. 

That  is  the  story  of  how  she  was 
found  — “found”  is  the  proper  word, 
for  although  she  is  known  as  our  Lady 
Aparecida  (appeared),  she  did  not 
appear  here  as  she  did  at  Lourdes  or 
Fatima  or  even  Guadalupe. 

Filipe  Pedrosa  carried  the  black 
statue  to  his  home  the  night  it  was 
found,  and  there  it  remained  for  fif- 
teen years,  Filipe’s  son,  Athanasio, 
built  a shrine  for  the  statue  in  their 
mud  hut  home.  It  was  in  front  of  this 
shrine,  on  Saturday  evenings,  that  the 
neighbours  would  gather  to  pray  our 
Lady’s  Rosary.  It  was  on  one  such 
Saturday  evening  that  something 
strange  and  wondrous  happened.  It 
was  a warm  pleasant  evening,  not  a 
hint  of  a breeze  in  the  air,  all  were 
devoutly  reciting  the  beads  when  sud- 
denly a light  gust  of  wind  blew  into  the 
room  and  extinguished  all  the  candles 
that  burned  before  the  black  image  — 
then,  just  as  suddenly  and  wondrously, 
the  candles  burst  into  flame  again. 

The  fame  of  the  statue  grew  as  many 
wonders  began  to  be  attributed  to  it.  A 
small  wooden  chapel  replaced  the  mud 
hut  as  more  and  more  of  the  neigh- 
bouring people  came  to  beg  Our  Lady’s 
intercession.  When  this  chapel  was  des- 
troyed by  fire,  a new  and  larger  one 
was  erected  on  the  same  site.  Around 
the  chapel  a town  grew  — the  town  of 
Aparecida,  which  today  is  but  a short 
distance  from  the  mountainous  high- 
way that  connects  Brazil’s  two  largest 
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cities,  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Our  Lady  of  Aparecida  continued  to 
gain  fame  because  of  the  wonders  she 
performed  — the  number  of  pilgrims 
grew  so  large  that  a new  church  was 
built  in  1888. 

Saint  Pope  Pius  X approved  and 
encouraged  the  devotion  of  the  Brazil- 
ian people  when  he  granted  to  the 
sanctuary  of  our  Lady  Aparecida  the 
favors  and  privileges  that  are  given  to 
renowned  sanctuaries  in  the  world:  In 
1903,  the  church  was  given  the  title 
and  dignity  of  a Basilica, 

During  the  Marian  Congress  held  at 
Aparecida  in  1929,  in  the  presence  of 
25  archbishops  and  bishops,  over  100 
priests  and  nearly  20,000  lay  people, 
our  Blessed  Mother  was  solemnly  pro- 
claimed Queen  of  Brazil. 

Her  feast  is  celebrated  throughout 
Brazil  on  October  12th,  but  one  need 
not  wait  for  that  day  to  see  the  multi- 
tudes who  come  to  her  shrine.  Thou- 
sands of  people  come  every  day  to 
honor  our  Lady,  to  thank  her  for  the 
wonders  she  has  worked,  and  to  beg 
her  intercession  before  the  throne  of 
God. 

The  story  of  Nossa  Senhora  Apare- 
cida is  a simple  one,  but  proof  that 
Mary  is  the  Mother  of  all  men,  and 
wishes  to  bring  all  men  to  her  Divine 
Son.  What  better  way  can  we  show  our 
love  for  Mary  than  by  asking  her  inter- 
cession for  our  fellow  men.  Pray  then 
that  Mary  will  bless  this  giant  of  South 
America  — Brazil,  and  will  guide  and 
protect  her  Brazilian  people.  ■ 
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William  McNabb,  SFM 

Charcoal  may  be  losing  its  popularity 
in  some  parts  of  the  world,  but  in 
Santo  Domingo  it  is  still  commonly 
used  for  cooking.  These  pictures,  sent 
by  Fr.  W.  McNabb,  SFM,  show  the 
process  by  which  it  is  made. 

Charcoal  is  just  burnt  wood,  and  the 


wood  from  which  it  is  made  is  first 
piled  into  mounds  about  five  feet  high, 
which  are  covered  with  small  twigs  and 
leaves.  The  trick  is  to  burn  the  wood  so 
thai  it  becomes  charcoal,  but  to  pre- 
vent the  fire  from  reducing  it  to  ashes. 
To  do  this,  before  it  is  ignited,  the 
entire  mound  is  covered  with  earth 


1 A* 


which  prevents  the  fire  from  bursting 
into  flames. 

Under  the  earth,  the  fire  is  allowed 
to  smolder  until  the  wood  has  become 
charcoal.  Then  the  earth  is  removed 
and  the  charcoal  is  allowed  to  cool 
before  being  put  into  bags  for  delivery 
to  the  market.  ■ 
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RED  PLAN  FOR 

DESTRUCTION 

OF  THE  CHURCH 

. . . . IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


George  Court-right,  SFM 

'TvTearly  one-third  of  the  Catholics  of 
the  world  live  in  Latin  America, 
where  poverty  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  There  are  190  million 
people  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Communists  mean  to  bring  them 
into  the  fold  by  a clever  plan  directed 
against  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Government  of  Red  China  has 
set  up  a Latin  American  Section 
within  its  well  known  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Publishing  Company  of  Pekin, 
and  is  issuing  instructions  to  its  agents 
on  the  tactics  to  be  employed  against 
the  Church.  Eventually,  as  has  already 
happened  in  China,  the  plan  is  to  con- 
trol the  Church  from  within,  and  grad- 
ually destroy  Her  influence  through 
schism,  until  religion  becomes  a thing 
of  the  past. 


This  information  comes  to  us  from 
the  Review  “Christ  to  the  World”, 
along  with  a detailed  explanation  of 
the  plan  as  it  is  being  applied  in  Cuba, 
and  as  it  will  no  doubt  be  applied  to  the 
rest  of  Latin  America. 

The  first  step  is  to  establish  study 
groups  to  educate,  persuade,  and  con- 
vince people  that  the  Church  is  allied 
with  reactionary  forces  and  that  She 
possesses  a political  system  in  addition 
to  Her  spiritual  functions.  As  the  Com- 
munist influence  in  government  grows 
stronger  the  next  step  is  to  set  up  an 
Office  of  Religious  Affairs  with  the 
idea  of  organizing  national,  regional 
and  local  associations  of  Catholics 
along  patriotic  lines.  These  associations 
will  be  required  to  declare  their  alle- 
giance to  the  laws  of  the  nation.  At 
this  point,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
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words  of  Samuel  Johnson,  “Patriotism 
is  the  last  refuge  of  the  scoundrel.” 

A third  step  will  be  to  attack  those 
who  are  opposed  to  these  associations 
as  unpatriotic,  and  therefore  criminal, 
since  they  are  taking  orders  from  a 
foreign  power  i.e.  the  Vatican.  If 
necessary,  however,  the  Communist 
Party  will  come  out  strongly  in  favour 
of  religion  as  such,  and  point  to  the 
associations  as  a proof  that  it  is  all  for 
religious  freedom.  This  is  the  now 
famous  tactic  of  two  steps  forward , 
one  step  backward  which  worked  so 
well  in  China.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
agents  of  the  Party,  or  activists  as  they 
are  called,  will  be  in  charge  of  these 
associations  as  soon  as  possible  after 
their  formation.  Anyone  who  seems 
to  be  in  doubt,  is  to  be  expelled  from 
the  association  as  an  anti-patriot  and 
criminal,  and  punished  according  to 
the  law.  Then  the  remaining  members 
will  be  required  to  repeat  their  oath  of 
allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  nation. 
Another  axiom  is  that  at  least  some 
priests  and  even  Bishops  will  be  needed 
to  assure  the  ordinary  Catholics  that 
religion  is  now  much  purer  since  it  has 
been  freed  from  criminal  and  anti- 
patriotic  elements.  The  number  need 
not  be  large  but  they  are  needed  as 
cat’s  paws. 

Attention  is  given  at  all  times  to 
public  discussion  of  the  question,  and 
the  activists  of  course  take  note  of  the 
more  out-spoken  opponents  for  later 
action.  Another  public  show  of  hands 
takes  place  to  prove  who  is  loyal  to  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  then  the 
results  of  the  conversations  between 
Church  and  State  are  published.  A 
further  step  calls  for  the  discrediting 
of  the  nation’s  ties  with  Rome  on  any 


other  but  a spiritual  basis.  Rome  is 
accused  of  being  counter-revolutionary 
and  involved  in  a conspiracy  with 
reactionary  forces.  As  soon  as  the 
Vatican  protests,  the  Communists  will 
use  these  protests  as  proof  of  their 
charges. 

Every  effort  is  then  made  to  con- 
vince ordinary  Catholics  that  they  can 
continue  to  practice  their  religion  with- 
out foreign  domination..  This  is  the 
Communist  tactic  of  peaceful  co-exis- 
tence,  which  in  this  case  means  that 
religion  and  patriotism  can  cooperate 
with  each  other.  To  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent national  Church  calls  for  very 
careful  preparation.  Any  priest  or 
Bishop  who  speaks  out  against  such  a 
move  is  immediately  branded  as  a 
traitor  in  the  public  press.  Cases  of 
Church-State  conflict  from  the  past  are 
dredged  up  to  “prove”  that  national 
Churches  are  best.  This  is  done  in 
order  to  convince  Catholic  intellectuals 
that  a national  Chui  ;h  is  good  for  the 
country.  The  history  of  Protestantism 
affords  many  examples  in  this  type  of 
argument.  It  is  slyly  suggested  that  it 
will  be  a “ step  forward ” in  favour  of 
religious  freedom  for  all. 

Then  the  “popular”  voice  of  the 
people  is  heard  demanding  that  a na- 
tional Church  be  established  and  the 
Government  announces  that  it  has  no 
other  choice  but  to  accede  to  the  will 
of  the  majority.  The  new  national 
Church  will  be  as  Catholic  as  before 
(if  that  is  possible)  and  great  stress 
will  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  whole 
problem  is  merely  academic,  based  on 
the  theory  that  most  Catholics  are  only 
remotely  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Vatican.  The  final  step  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Church  is  the  “consecra- 
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tion”  of  schismatic  Bishops.  This,  of 
course,  will  arouse  further  protests, 
and  a formal  decree  of  excommunica- 
tion from  Rome,  but  the  plan  now  is 
to  keep  the  struggle  on  an  international 
rather  than  a local  level.  Ordinary 
Catholics  will  be  urged  to  practice  their 
religion  in  the  new  national  patriotic 
Church,  with  no  changes  in  the  liturgy, 
in  order  to  lull  their  suspicions.  All 
the  while,  a watch  is  maintained  for 
rear-guard  action  by  reactionary 
clergy,  who  are  now  deliberately  made 
into  martyrs  for  a losing  cause,  since 
they  are  anti-patriots. 

Activists  of  the  Communist  Party 
are  expected  to  use  every  trick  in  their 
repertoire  to  convince  these  priests  that 
the  move  was  a good  one,  by  stressing 
the  new  freedom  of  religion  for  all 
persons.  As  soon  as  all  key  posts  in 
this  new  national  Church  are  occupied 
by  members  of  the  Party,  the  liturgy  is 
allowed  to  die  from  neglect,  and  is 
slowly  eliminated,  whenever  it  proves 
incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the 
“popular”  government.  First  to  suffer 
are  the  Sacraments,  and  then  prayers. 
Once  the  idea  of  free  and  voluntary 
fulfillment  of  religious  duties  is  stressed 
with  no  compulsion  whatsoever  to  ful- 
fill them,  the  Communists  are  con- 
vinced that  religion  will  die  a natural 
death  because  of  our  tendency  to  be 
lazy. 

The  plan  for  the  Church’s  destruc- 
tion depends  on  the  collaboration  of  a 
certain  number  of  “patriotic”  priests, 
and  laity.  Without  them,  the  whole 
thing  would  fail  miserably.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  if  everyone  refuses  to  co- 
operate, even  though  some  may  die  as 
martyrs,  they  will  at  least  prevent  a 
nation-wide  schism.  B 


FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


A rectory  is  needed  in  the  town  of 
Peralta,  Dom.  Rep.  An  ideal  house  is 
available  next  door  to  the  church,  in 
good  condition,  for  $4,000.  Fr.  Mc- 
Nabb  now  has  $1,300. 

A retreat  centre  is  planned  for  the 
parish  of  Azua,  Dom.  Rep.  It  will 
include  a chapel,  priest’s  house,  gard- 
ener’s house,  conference  gallery,  serv- 
ants’ quarters,  grotto,  outside  Stations 
of  the  Cross  and  landscaping.  Fr. 
Hymus  estimates  the  total  cost  to  be 
$15,000. 

A new  church  is  needed  in  Gregory- 
town,  Bahamas.  The  people  are  able 
to  donate  most  of  the  land  and  much 
of  the  labour,  but  Fr.  Jack  McGoey 
will  still  have  to  raise  about  $10,000. 
Can  you  help  him? 

Another  SFM  chapel  is  under  con- 
struction but  only  half  finished  due  to 
the  lack  of  funds.  It  is  being  built  by 
Fr.  J.  Moriarty  in  his  mission  of  Rio 
Boya  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
needs  $600  to  finish  it. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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God’s 

Strange 

Ways! 

Fr.  Curcio  (left)  with  some  of  his 
friends  in  Santo  Domingo. 


Joseph  Gurcio#  SFM 


'"Phree  days  had  passed  since  I left 
-*■  town  on  a journey  that  was  to  take 
six  days  in  all  to  visit  mission  stations 
nestled  in  the  obscurity  of  the  hills. 

On  that  third  day  I had  stopped  at 
one  of  these  obscure  spots  and  was  just 
finishing  a long  line  of  confessions 
when  I was  greatly  surprised  to  see 
Lorenzo.  He  was  a short  man  with  a 
bit  of  a stoop  and  wore  neither  hat  nor 
shoes.  His  soiled  white  shirt  spoke  of 
constant  wear.  Resting  on  his  chest 
and  visible  to  all  was  a large  wooden 
cross  which  was  suspended  from  his 
neck.  Around  his  waist  a jute  rope 
served  as  a belt  for  his  blue  denim 
trousers.  From  this  rope  dangled  a 


machete  sheathed  in  an  old  scabbard. 

As  he  entered  the  roughly  hewn 
chapel,  he  placed  himself  piously  on 
his  knees,  raised  his  cross  aloft,  gazed 
at  it,  then  kissed  it  emotionally.  Rising, 
he  picked  his  way  towards  me,  a huge 
smile  spread  over  his  peasant  face.  He 
reached  for  my  hand  and  kissed  it  with 
a low  ceremonious  bow. 

“Padre,  I have  a great  mission  for 
you,”  he  announced  triumphantly. 

“Not  now,”  I replied  impatiently 
and  without  hesitation.  He  was  visibly 
hurt  by  my  remark. 

“But  Padre,  a woman  is  very  sick 
just  a few  kilometers  away.  She  sent 
her  own  mule  for  you.” 
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“Do  you  remember  your  other  sick 
calls?  Well,  I can’t  forget  them,”  I 
replied.  I have  told  you  already  that  I 
would  not  accept  your  calls  and  that 
you  were  never  a catechist.  Can’t  you 
understand  that?” 

“I  understand,”  came  the  mild  reply, 
but  my  humble  person  has  great  apos- 
tolic zeal  for  souls.” 

I raised  my  eyes  to  the  ceiling  of 
crude  branches  and  palm  bark  and 
thought  of  the  several  false  alarms  of 
the  past,  of  his  dubious  devotions  and 
that  he  did  not  frequent  the  Sacra- 
ments. People  had  gathered  around  us. 
Some  wanted  to  hear  about  the  sick 
neighbour.  Others  wanted  religious 
articles  blessed.  I turned  my  back  on 
Lorenzo  and  attended  to  the  gathering, 
all  the  while  trying  to  think  of  what 
was  to  be  done.  To  go  would  mean 
arriving  at  the  next  mission  station 
after  dark. 

Lorenzo  was  waiting.  He  approached 
me  again.  “Will  you  go  Padre?” 

“Alright.”  I found  no  reason  to 
believe  him,  but  the  dread  of  abandon- 
ing the  sick  was  haunting.  I asked 
some  more  questions. 

“Can  she  answer  questions?” 

“Si,  Padre.” 

“Does  she  eat?  Without  vomiting?” 

“Si,  Padre.” 

I asked  no  more.  Holy  Mass  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  compose  myself 
. . . When  all  was  over,  I found 
Lorenzo  still  waiting. 

The  mule  brought  to  me  was  quite 
small  and  the  saddle  roughly  mended 
throughout.  I mounted  gingerly  then 
checked  for  the  safety  of  the  burse 
which  contained  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. I decided  to  tuck  it  in  my  shirt 
pocket  to  avoid  jostling. 


About  an  hour’s  ride  brought  us  to  a 
typical  farm  dwelling  of  upright  split 
logs  and  palm  bark  roofing.  I dis- 
mounted slowly  and  was  led  inside  by 
Lorenzo.  There  I found  a middle  aged 
couple  sitting  unobtrusively  in  the  open 
section  of  the  hut.  I also  noticed  others 
on  the  far  side  who  seemed  to  hide 
themselves  from  my  view.  Sceptically 
I glanced  at  Lorenzo  for  an  explana- 
tion. 

“This  is  the  sick  lady,  Padre,  she  has 
a bad  fever.” 

He  seemed  quite  pleased  with  every- 
thing. I said  nothing  but  rather  went 
to  the  woman  and  asked  her  frankly  if 
she  were  sick. 

“Si,  Padre,  I have  a bad  fever,”  she 
answered  in  a serious  tone. 

I felt  an  impulse  of  anger  take  the 
better  of  me. 

“Do  you  think  you  will  die  today?” 

“Well,  God  only  knows  that,”  she 
replied  with  a large  smile  and  furrowed 
brow. 

With  forged  politeness,  I asked 
finally,  “What  do  you  want?”  She 
answered  simply,  “I  want  to  get 
married.” 

That  was  the  sick  call!  She  wanted 
to  get  married  but  further  enquiry 
showed  that  she  could  not  even  do  that 
because  of  an  impediment.  I spoke 
very  pointedly  to  them,  explaining 
clearly  their  spiritual  condition  and 
what  they  had  to  do  to  amend  their 
ways.  Then,  reminding  them  of  the 
hardship  they  had  caused  me,  I left 
without  ceremony.  Lorenzo  followed 
me  at  some  distance  on  the  return 
journey.  He  knew  that  any  explanation 
would  be  worse  than  none. 

At  one  point  in  the  trip,  we  crossed 
a shallow  creek  followed  by  a short, 
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steep  ascent.  I crossed  the  creek  with 
no  trouble,  but  as  my  mule  began  to 
make  sharp  hard  lunges  in  the  climb, 
the  cinch  broke.  I began  to  slide  off 
the  animal  rapidly.  Thinking  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  I forgot  to  grab  the 
mane  in  order  not  to  fall.  With  a few 
more  jogs  down  I went.  I landed  on 
my  knees  and  my  shin  hit  sharply  a 
large  boulder.  The  mule  continued  its 
ascent  free  of  its  burden  while  I 
struggled  to  my  feet,  safe  but  with 
bruised  knees  and  a very  sore  shin. 
Lorenzo  hurried  over  and  offered  all 
the  attention  he  could  give  but  without 
acknowledging  his  courtesy,  I limped 
slowly  to  the  top.  With  difficulty  and, 
in  silence,  I mounted  Lorenzo’s  mule 
and  headed  for  a nearby  house.  I called 
back  to  Lorenzo  to  tell  him  that  I 
wanted  to  have  a look  at  my  leg. 
Meanwhile,  he  went  off  to  stop  my 
mule  and  recover  the  broken  saddle. 

As  I reached  clear  ground,  around 
the  hut,  I noticed  several  figures  in  the 
darkness  within.  Then  all  at  once  a 
middle-aged  couple  and  a half  dozen 
children  exploded  out  of  the  doorway 
and  ran  toward  me.  Encircling  me, 
they  offered  hasty  courtesies  and  the 
oft-repeated  “Your  blessing,  Father.” 
Then  reaching  for  my  hand  in  joyous 
disorder,  they  made  the  motions  of 
kissing  it.  I moved  nervously  in  the 
saddle  as  I faced  the  fact  that  I had 
to  dismount.  Then,  braced  quite  stiffly, 
I swung  my  right  leg  behind  me  and 
over  the  mule.  As  soon  as  it  touched 
the  ground,  it  buckled  before  I had  the 
chance  to  get  my  other  leg  under  me. 
It  was  too  late  and,  with  a gentle  thud, 
I fell  into  a sitting  position.  There  was 
a moment  of  laughter  but  the  father, 
sensing  my  true  situation,  came  swiftly 


to  my  rescue.  With  his  coloured  and 
calloused  hands,  he  lifted  me  gently  to 
my  feet  and  helped  me  to  his  humble 
abode. 

Before  I had  a chance  to  explain  my 
predicament,  the  mother  asked,  “Who 
told  you,  Padre?” 

“Who  told  me  what?”  I smiled  back. 

“About  Franscisco.  He  is  very  sick, 
I think  he  is  going  to  die.” 

“Who  is  Franscisco?”  I asked  look- 
ing at  her  intently. 

“My  son.  He  is  back  there  in  his 
little  house.” 

I immediately  asked  for  my  sick-call 
kit  which  was  in  Lorenzo’s  saddlebag 
and  limped  to  a tiny  shack  close  to 
the  back  of  the  house,  while  the  rest 
followed.  On  entering  the  gloom 
within,  I found  a mere  sliver  of  a lad, 
about  ten  years  of  age,  as  brown  and 
uncomely  as  the  rugged  palmboard 
bed  on  which  he  lay.  There  was  only  a 
straw  mat  under  him  and  a patched 
grey  sheet  for  a cover. 

I bent  over  him  and  saw  that  his 
eyes  were  closed.  He  breathed  regu- 
larly. His  skin  was  drawn  and  silky 
with  perspiration.  I knelt  lightly  on 
one  knee  beside  him  and  called  gently. 
His  eyelids  withdrew  slowly,  revealing 
large  black  pupils  set  in  contrasting 
white.  He  noticed  me  immediately. 

“I  am  the  Padre.” 

His  lips  tightened  in  an  effort  to 
smile.  He  tried  with  great  difficulty 
to  talk. 

“It’s  his  sickness,  Padre,”  volun- 
teered the  mother.  “He  can  open  his 
mouth  only  very  little.” 

Tetanus!  — - 1 thought  to  myself.  I 
stood  up  then  and  enquired  about  the 
history  of  his  illness.  I learned  he  had 
cut  his  foot  quite  badly  some  time 
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back.  It  had  healed  slowly,  but  mean- 
while the  boy  became  generally  ill. 

“I  will  confess  him.  Has  he  ever 
been  to  confession?”  I thought  it  un- 
likely. 

“Padre,  he  is  not  a Christian,”  the 
mother  answered  apologetically. 

“Do  you  mean  that  he  is  not  yet 
baptized?”  My  voice  and  eyebrows 
were  slightly  raised. 

“Well,  the  Godfather  never  showed 
up,  and  ” 

I turned  away  in  an  effort  to  show 
disapproval,  because  I was  not  willing 
to  disturb  the  sick  lad  by  expressing 
my  feelings  in  words.  I knelt  by  the 
bed  again.  The  little  fellow’s  eyes 
searched  mine. 

“Can  you  pray?” 

He  murmured  with  an  effort  that  he 
knew  only  the  Ave  Maria.  I asked  the 
others  to  leave  and  then,  turning  to  the 
boy  again,  began  the  work  of  conver- 
sion, of  making  him  a Christian.  After 
a brief  instruction,  I called  in  the  eldest 
boy  and  girl  to  act  as  godparents.  They 
were  small  in  stature  but  I was  assured 
that  they  were  at  least  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  old.  As  the  baptismal  water 
trickled  from  his  forehead  into  his 
wiry  black  hair,  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
gaze  at  his  older  brother  and  sister. 
There  was  a moment  of  rejoicing  after 
the  baptism  and  Franscisco  gave  us  all 
a clearly  visible  smile. 

I gave  him  the  grace  of  penance  too, 
soliciting  sorrow  for  his  past,  which  he 
readily  showed.  Then  I asked  the 
mother  to  give  him  some  water  to  see 
if  he  could  take  it  conveniently  and  if 
he  could  swallow.  It  was  gratifying  to 
see  that  the  spoon  passed  between  his 
teeth  and  that  he  was  able  to  swallow. 

It  is  difficult  to  relate  the  story  of  his 


first  Communion  and  then  how  he  gave 
his  slender  limbs  and  his  faculties  with 
such  candor  for  the  holy  anointing  of 
extreme  unction.  I was  so  impressed 
that  I left  him  the  crucifix  from  my 
sick  call  kit,  for  when  he  kissed  it 
before  receiving  the  apostolic  blessing, 
he  just  never  let  it  go. 

This  is  the  way  I left  him.  Turning 
to  the  father,  I told  him  forcefully. 
“Take  him  to  town  in  a hammock  im- 
mediately.” He  replied  that  he  would. 

“When  you  get  to  town,  look  for 
Eliseo  at  the  co-op  store.  Tell  him  the 
Padre  wants  this  boy  sent  at  once  to 
the  children’s  hospital  in  the  Capital. 
The  boy’s  mother  will  accompany  him. 
I will  pay  for  everything  when  I get 
back  to  town.” 

I embraced  everyone  in  the  family, 
then  mounting  with  the  aid  of  a chair, 
I left  them. 

It  was  getting  cooler  now.  The 
shadows  had  lengthened  and  a breeze 
stirred  up  wisps  of  dust  from  the  nar- 
row trail.  I had  not  noticed  that  I was 
alone.  The  shadow  of  the  mule  was 
quite  out  of  proportion  and  I could 
no  longer  recognize  myself  on  it.  I 
peered  ahead  at  the  rugged  landscape 
as  the  mule  monotonously  jogged 
along.  The  prophetical  words  referring 
to  St.  John,  the  Baptist,  came  to  my 
mind.  “Every  valley  shall  be  filled 
and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be 
brought  low  and  the  crooked  ways 
shall  be  made  straight  the  rough  ways 
smooth  and  all  mankind  shall  see  the 
salvation  of  God.” 

Suddenly,  I heard  “Padre,  Padre!” 
Swiftly  approaching  was  Lorenzo 
riding  bareback.  He  drew  up  as  I 
slowed  my  mount. 

“Padre,  Franscisco  is  dead!”  H 
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A SKETCH  OF  A 


SCARBORO  FATHER 


WHO  NEEDS  HELP 


FATHER 

ROBERT  J. 

HYM 

S.F.M. 


BORN  IN  TORONTO 
IN  1915,  FATHER  HYMUS 
WAS  ORDAINED  IN 
THAT  CITY  IN 
1939- 


/N  /943  - 

HE  ESTABL  /SHED  THE 

Scar  boro  M/ss/on/n 
the  Dqm/n/can  Pepobl/c- 


- AND  SERVED  AS  PASTOR 
IN  MANY  OF  THE  PARISHES 
l/NT/L  /949,  /YHEN  HE  BECAME 


REGIONAL  SUPERIOR 
OF  "SANTO  DOMINGO'.' 

FATHER  HYMUS  ALSO  SERVED  AS 
SUPERIOR  op  NAZARETH  HOUSE m ST.  MARYS 
FROM  1954  TO  1957— 
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Since  his  return  to 
THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
AS  PASTOROFTHE  DESERT 

parish  of  azua,  he  has 

BEEN  TRYING  To  FINANCE 
A SMALL  RADIO  STATION 
TOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
HIS  53,000 
IN  THEIR  RELIGION  — 

While  the  people  own 

FEW  RECEIVERS,  THEY 
MEET  IN  THE  LOCAL 
STORE  TO  LISTEN 


FATHER  PLANS  To  EQUIP 
EACH  LOCAL  CHAPEL  WITH 
A RADIO  & HOPES  TO 
EDUCATE  THE  FAITHFUL- 
ORDINARY  METHODS 
ARE  INADEQUATE  FOR 
HIS  ASSISTANT  AND  HIM 
TO  REACH  SO  MANY- 
IF  HIS  DREAMS  COME 
TRUE,  HE  WILL  NEED 
MANY  ENERGETIC  YOUNG 
PRIESTS  TO  HELP  HIM 
ACHIEVE  HIS  GOAL  ! 


PEOPLE 

WITH  A PURPOSE 


Robert  Smith,  SFM 

.A.  y Padre,  when  will  it  end,  eh?” 
Astin  Jacobo  was  watching  the  snow 
fall  as  still  another  April  storm  pro- 
longed the  winter.  For  Astin,  coming 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  where 
snow  is  never  seen,  this  past  winter 
was  indeed  different.  He  and  his 
countryman,  Bernardino  Ortiz,  are 
among  sixty  students  from  many  parts 
of  the  world  who  leave  Canada  this 
month  after  spending  eight  months  of 
intensive  study  and  practical  experi- 
ence at  the  Coady  International  Insti- 
tute in  Antigonish.  They  are  ready  to 
give  to  their  people  — in  Sarawak  and 
Trinidad,  in  Tanganyika  and  the 
Sudan,  in  Pakistan  and  Panama,  in 
twenty-seven  countries  all  told  — the 
ideas  and  techniques  that  they  have 
acquired.  They  want  their  people  to  be 
“masters  of  their  own  destiny.” 

The  Institute  graduates  leave  Canada 
with  a clearer  concept  of  the  value  and 
dignity  of  each  human  person.  They 
know  that  education  is  the  key  to  social 
reform.  But  this  education  will  be 
among  groups  of  people.  Not  only 
must  there  be  group  study  but  there 
must  also  be  group  action.  “It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  publicize  a social 
doctrine;  it  has  to  be  translated  into 
action”,  Pope  John  tells  us  in  Mater  et 


Magistra.  These  leaders  will  set  up 
credit  unions  to  break  the  power  the 
money-lenders  have  over  the  people. 
Production  and  consumer  co-opera- 
tives will  be  organized.  By  means  of 
group  action,  decent  homes  can  be 
built.  The  fundamental  changes  that 
the  Coady  students  envision  in  the 
social  and  economic  institutions  of 
their  countries  will  be  in  full  harmony 
with  the  natural  law  and  in  complete 
accordance  with  the  outline  of  a new 
social  order  given  in  the  Papal  ency- 
clicals. Their  final  objective  will  be  to 
bring  about  “the  full  and  abundant  life 
for  all.” 

The  Coady  Institute  is  a logical 
development  of  the  work  begun  some 
thirty  years  ago  by  the  Extension  De- 
partment of  Saint  Francis  Xavier  Uni- 
versity. Under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Dr.  M.  M.  Coady,  quick  and  dramatic 
changes  were  made  in  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  farmers, 
fishermen  and  industrial  workers  of 
eastern  Nova  Scotia.  Such  an  achieve- 
ment, in  the  middle  of  the  depression, 


Astin  Jacobo  of  Santo  Domingo,  engages 
in  class  discussion  at  the  Coady  Inter- 
national Institute, 
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attracted  attention  from  many  quarters. 
Subsequently,  the  same  ideas  were  put 
into  practice  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  and  brought  results  beyond  ex- 
pectation in  such  widely  separated 
areas  as  Puerto  Rico,  Basutoland  and 
Peru.  Now  many  places  in  the  world 
are  faced  with  conditions  similar  to 
those  that  existed  in  eastern  Nova 
Scotia  in  the  thirties.  People  of  the 
emerging  countries  are  searching  for 
solutions  to  problems  that  have  already 
been  solved,  in  a co-operative  manner, 
here  in  parts  of  Canada.  Not  too  many 
alternatives  exist  for  improving  the 
material  welfare  of  the  poor  and  un- 
educated. The  reasonable  answer  is 


“Christian  piety  all  too  often  has 
seemed  to  be  a withdrawal  from  the 
world  and  from  men,  a sort  of  trans- 
cendent egoism,  the  unwillingness  to 
share  the  suffering  of  the  world  and 
man.  It  was  not  sufficiently  infused 
with  Christian  love  and  mercy.  It 
lacked  warmth.  The  world  has  risen  in 
protest  against  this  form  of  piety,  as  a 
refined  form  of  egoism,  as  indifference 
to  the  world’s  sorrow.  Against  this 
protest  only  a reborn  piety  can  stand. 
Care  for  the  life  of  another,  even 
material  body  care,  is  spiritual  in 
essence.  Bread  for  myself  is  a material 
question:  bread  for  my  neighbour  is  a 
spiritual  question.” 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  hand  out  a 
few  pennies  to  the  beggar  at  the  door. 


that  the  people  should  be  mobilized  to 
help  themselves.  This  is  the  germ  of 
what  has  become  known  as  the  Anti- 
gonish  Movement. 

Nicholas  Berdyaev,  in  his  book  “The 
Fate  of  Man  in  the  Modern  World”, 
expresses  certain  ideas  that  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  thinking  of  officials  at 
the  Coady  Institute. 


We  must  work  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  misery  and  injustice.  The  Coady 
people  are  convinced  that  their  pro- 
gram will  help  build  a new  and  just 
social  order. 

The  Institute  is  a most  interesting 
and  stimulating  place.  It  is  not  often 
that  such  a wide  cross-section  of  people 
come  together  to  tackle  their  common 
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Students  of1  the  Institute  dis- 
cuss principles  at  their  own 
United  Nations  Assembly. 


s problems.  Indeed,  while  few  in  num- 
ber, these  people  are  in  reality  the 
representatives  of  the  millions  who  are 
so  lightly  dismissed  as  “the  masses  of 
1 the  world.”  It  is  most  striking  to  ob- 
1 serve  that  these  men  and  women  of  so 
many  different  countries,  of  different 
languages,  races  and  religions,  have  so 
is  1 very  much  in  common.  Although  their 
1 ! countries  differ  greatly  in  many  ways, 
n they  all  face  similar  problems  of 
human  need.  They  agree  that  to  im- 
a prove  their  condition,  the  people  them- 
selves must  make  the  effort  and  show 
| the  initiative.  But  above  all,  we  should 
a take  careful  notice  of  the  great  zeal 
i I and  devotion,  the  idealism  and  the 
es  ; sense  of  urgency  which  possess  all  of 
ly  | these  men  and  women, 
o-j  They  are  people  who  have  experi- 
ist  enced  oppression.  Those  from  South 
Africa  know  the  sad  reality  of  apar- 
Dg  theid.  Mr.  Koo  and  Mr.  Im  from 
eD  ! Korea  know  the  sorrow  of  war.  Some 
jJ  have  seen  the  inside  of  prisons,  like 
on  Mr.  Ambrose  Kimatori,  who  was  im- 


prisoned for  four  years  as  a result  of 
the  Mau-Mau  uprisings.  Many  have 
know  disillusionment,  such  as  the  man 
from  Cuba,  who  was  with  Fidel  Castro 
in  the  Sierra  Maestra  but  who  is  now 
in  exile.  Father  Luis,  from  Spain, 
knows  what  it  means  to  have  had  his 
father  die,  following  Communist  im- 
prisonment. 

Nor  was  it  easy  for  them  to  come  to 
Canada  for  this  year  of  study.  The 
majority  of  these  students  at  the  Insti- 
tute are  married.  Others,  like  Eddie 
Canlas  and  Manuel  Daguay  from  the 
Philippines,  are  quite  young.  Our 
Canadian  climate  and  food  can  be  dif- 
ficult for  people  from  tropical  lands. 
The  words,  “in  my  country”,  which 
one  frequently  hears  in  the  discussions, 
are  spoken  not  only  with  pride  and 
hope,  but  sometimes  with  homesick- 
ness and  concern. 

There  will  be  many  happy  memories 
of  Canada;  memories  of  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  of  Canadians,  espe- 
cially of  those  who  were  their  mentors 
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at  the  Institute.  Father  Victor,  from 
Tanganyika,  will  remember  the  first 
time  he  saw  snow  because  it  caught 
him  completely  by  surprise  and  he 
could  not  understand  just  what  had 
happened  overnight.  Adrian  Castillo 
of  Guatemala  will  remember  the  many 
people  that  he  so  freely  impersonated. 
(And  they  will  remember  him!) 
Memories  of  skating  on  Canadian  lakes 
and  tobogganing  on  Canadian  hills  will 
be  carried  to  far  corners  of  the  globe. 
The  friendships  made  while  travelling 
about  the  Maritimes  on  the  field  trips 
will  long  be  treasured.  While  many 
lessons  were  taught  at  the  Institute,  the 
first  and  greatest  lesson  was  the 
brotherhood  and  harmony  that  existed 
between  the  students.  This  will  be  un- 
forgettable. 

Now  these  new  leaders  return  home 
to  begin  their  work.  Some  already  have 
made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
well  being  of  their  people.  Scarboro 
priests  in  the  Dominican  Republic  are 
well  aware  of  the  extraordinary  work 
done  there  already  by  Astin  Jacobo 
and  Bernardino  Ortiz.  Jacobo  will 
return  to  the  sugar-mill  town  of  Con- 
suelo,  where  Father  Joe  King  of  Otter 
Creek,  Ontario,  is  Pastor.  Ortiz,  who 
was  married  only  two  months  before 
coming  to  Canada,  will  return  to  his 
home  in  Santo  Domingo  and  his  work 
among  the  labour  unions  of  the 
Dominican  capital. 

Canada  has  given  much  to  these 
Coady  graduates  and  they  have  given 
much  to  Canada.  Here  they  have  been 
given  a program  for  which  they  were 
searching.  But  they  have  given  us 
assurance  that  we  can  hope  for  a better 
world  because  men  and  women  of  their 
calibre  will  build  this  new  society.  ® 


ISN’T  IT  A SHAME 

to  see  a faithful  old  watch  thrown 
into  the  back  of  a drawer  just  because 
styles  have  changed?  Nobody  wants 
big  watches  anymore.  Hardly  anybody 
wants  pocket  watches,  and  who  wants 
the  kind  of  a watch  you  have  to  flip 
open  before  you  can  read  it? 

But  they  were  good  in  their  day.  In 
fact,  they  were  so  good  it  would  be 
nice  if  we  could  reward  them  some- 
how. Here’s  an  idea:  Why  not  dig 
them  out  of  that  old  drawer  and  send 
them  to  us?  We  can  sell  the  parts  and 
use  the  money  to  support  the  missions. 
P.S.  We  can  do  the  same  thing  with 
old  jewelery,  brooches,  eye  glasses, 
rings,  silverware,  medals,  etc. 
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Fr.  Vincent  Daniel,  SFM,  presently 
stationed  in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil,  comes 
from  Toronto,  Ont.  He  was  ordained 
in  1955  and  joined  the  Promotion 
Department  in  1956.  He  campaigned 
throughout  Canada  and  USA  and  also 
served  as  the  Society's  Vocation  Direc- 
tor until  his  mission  appointment  in 
1961. 


I REMEMBER 

I remember  crossing  the  Amazon  River  in  a canoe.  It  was  December 
5,  1962.  Fr.  Paul  McHugh  had  gone  to  Belem  for  the  opening 
ceremonies  of  the  American  Redemptorist  Seminary;  Fr.  O’Kane  and 
Fr.  Marskell  were  visiting  some  of  our  missions  in  the  interior.  This 
left  Fr.  MacKinnon  and  me  in  Itacoatiara. 

Early  that  afternoon,  a man  called  at  the  rectory  to  say  that  his 
father-in-law  was  very  sick  and  wanted  a priest.  But  the  sick  man  lived 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Amazon  River  and  the  only  available  boat  was 
a canoe.  So  we  used  it.  Our  destination  was  down-stream  from  this 
city,  so  the  trip  across  took  only  45  minutes.  The  Brazilian-Indian 
paddled  constantly  as  I bailed  out  the  old  canoe.  He  didn’t  even  lose 
a stroke  when  he  turned  around  in  mid-stream  to  ask  me:  “Are  you 
afraid,  Father?”  Honestly,  I wasn’t  afraid,  although  the  water  was 
coming  in  pretty  fast.  We  reached  the  dying  man  about  two  o’clock 
and  I annointed  him.  He  was  semi-conscious  but  lived  for  two  more 
days. 

Our  return  trip  took  an  hour  and  a half  as  we  had  the  current 
against  us.  We  first  went  upstream  along  the  far  shore  until  we  had 
almost  passed  Itacoatiara.  Then  we  came  across,  drifting  down- 
stream with  the  force  of  the  water.  Of  course  we  made  it  safely, 
otherwise  I wouldn’t  be  writing  about  it.  But  it  was  risky  enough  to 
remember.  B9 

Vincent'  Daniel,  SFM 
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FREE! 

On  your  request,  we  will  send 
you  a Blessed  Virgin  shrine  like  the 
one  pictured  here.  It  is  made  of  l 
blue  and  ivory  plastic,  stands  nine 
inches  high,  and  is  ideal  for  any 
Catholic  home.  In  the  base  of  the 
shrine  there  is  a small  mite  box 
which  you  may  use  to  make  your 
contributions  to  the  missions. 
When  the  box  is  filled,  you  can 
take  it  out  of  the  shrine  and  send 
it  to  us.  We  will  send  you  a new 
one  to  take  its  place. 

For  several  years,  many  of  our 
friends  have  been  using  these 
shrines  to  decorate  their  homes 
and  to  help  us  in  our  work.  But 
now  that  our  mission  needs  are  I 
increasing,  we  would  like  to  see  I 
more  people  use  them.  Could  you 
please  do  us  the  favour  of  filling 
out  the  form  below  and  mailing  it 
to  us  today?  Thank  you  very  much. 


Name 


Street 


City 


Zone 


Prov. 


A little  shy, 
self  -conscious 
and  awkward; 
but  generous, 
inspiring, 
promising 
and  so 
consoling. 
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CARBORO 

MISSIONS 


JULY-AUG. 

1963 


join  THE  1963 
PILGRIMAGE 

EUROPE 


as  arranged  by  Canadian  Catholic  Tours  in  co-operation  with  the  Canadian 
Messenger,  The  Companion,  The  Madonna  and  The  Scarboro  Missions. 

You’ll  enjoy  17  inspiring  days  in  the  great  Catholic  centres  of  Europe.  On 
this  personally  conducted  pilgrimage,  you’ll  visit  Toledo,  the  adopted  home 
of  El  Greco,  the  painter  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  Attend  Mass  in  the 
beautiful  churches  of  Paris,  Madrid,  Rome  . . . see  Vatican  City  and  the  Sistine 
Chapel  . . . visit  Fatima,  Lourdes,  Montserrat  and  its  9th  century  Shrine  of 
the  Black  Madonna  and  Assisi,  home  of  Saint  Francis! 

The  tour  costs  $998.50  (Canadian)  per  person  from  Montreal,  and  includes 
your  round-trip  jet  economy  fare  on  a luxurious  Super  DC-8  Jet  Empress,  all 
transportation  on  the  Continent,  first-class  hotels,  with  bath,  two  meals  a day, 
sightseeing  tours  and  excursions,  transfers,  taxes  and  gratuities.  Departure 
date  from  Montreal- July  19th,  1963. 

Only  $100  down  and  24  months  to  pay  the  balance.  For  further  information 
and  descriptive  brochure,  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY. 


TRAINS/TRUCKS  / SHI  PS  / PLANES/  HOTELS  / TELECOM  M U N 1C  ATIONS 

WORLD’S  MOST  COMPLETE  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 


FATHER  BENNETT,  Madonna,  426  St.  Germain  Ave..  Toronto  12,  Ontario 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  1963  Canadian  Catholic  Tours 
Pilgrimage  to  Europe. 

Name 


Address 
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EDITORIAL 


Apparently  I'm  Sane 

Tn  the  May  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions,  I wrote  an  editorial  called 
-*•  “Tell  Me  If  I’m  Crazy”.  In  it,  I explained  that  in  our  efforts  to 
raise  money,  we  have  decided  to  stick  to  direct,  frank  appeals,  based 
on  a “foreign  mission”  theme,  and  to  steer  clear  of  tricks  and 
gimmicks.  Many  people  phoned  or  wrote  us  about  that  editorial. 
So  far,  all  of  them  have  assured  me  that  I am  not  crazy,  and  this  is 
encouraging  since  it  suggests  that  in  the  long  run,  our  policies  may 
prove  to  be  sound  and  effective.  After  all,  there  is  small  consolation 
in  noble  policies  that  don’t  work. 

Some  readers  felt  I was  unfair,  if  not  uncharitable,  in  criticizing 
the  fund-rasing  practices  of  other  Religious  Communities.  They 
thought  I should  at  least  have  avoided  singling  out  examples  of 
objectionable  practices.  My  feeling  is  that  when  any  organization 
mails  several  hundred  thousand  unrequested  items  to  the  public,  the 
contents  of  the  mailing  automatically  become  public  property.  And 
like  the  contents  of  a published  book,  they  are  subject  to  public 
comment  and  criticism. 

I did  not  intend  to  malign  any  Religious  Communities;  my  com- 
ments were  directed  only  at  their  fund-raising  techniques.  Some 
of  these  techniques  I find  objectionable,  and  I think  this  is  partic- 
ularly unfortunate  since  a Religious  Community’s  distasteful  ap- 
proach to  this  part  of  its  work  will  stand  in  glaring  contrast  to  its 
admirable  efforts  in  other  directions.  It  seems  absurd  to  me  that 
any  Religious  Community  proud  of  its  dedication  to  Christian 
principles  and  justly  respected  for  this  dedication,  should  degrade 
itself  by  a cheap  presentation  of  its  needs.  I’m  sure  that  people 
would  be  far  more  impressed  with  the  simple  truth  of  what  the 
Community  is  doing,  and  why  it  therefore  needs  help. 

A final  consolation  came  from  the  reaction  to  the  May  editorial: 
it  gave  us  some  idea  of  how  many  people  read  our  magazine.  The 
support  we  receive  through  the  price  of  a subscription  is  naturally 
important  to  us,  but  it  is  just  as  important  that  our  friends  be  in- 
formed about  work  and  conditions  on  the  missions.  So  we  are 
anxious  that  they  read  the  magazine,  but  we  have  little  evidence  to 
show  that  they  do.  The  letters  we  have  received  lately  prove  that 
many  do.  Thanks  for  your  interest,  and  please  feel  just  as  free  to 
write  if  ever  you  have  a complaint.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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Donald  Boyle,  SFM 

During  the  first  few  weeks  that  I 
was  in  Tokyo  studying  the  Japa- 
nese language,  I was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  a daily  stroll  through  some  of 
the  back  streets  of  the  city.  Those 
journeys  through  the  twisting  narrow 
alleys  were  always  a challenge  to  one’s 
reflexes.  On  most  of  the  side  streets 
there  were  no  sidewalks  and  so  a per- 
son trying  to  view  the  surroundings 
was  kept  constantly  on  the  alert  by 
three-wheeled  trucks,  bicycles,  carts, 
wagons,  children  travelling  in  packs 
on  their  way  home  from  school,  and 
jutting  vegetable  stands  competing  for 
every  available  foot  of  space.  It  was 
on  one  of  these  daily  jaunts  that  I 
first  met  Jizo-san.  I did  not  know  his 
name  at  first  but  some  discreet  ques- 
tions gave  me  a familiarity  with  him. 
I began  to  meet  Jizo-san  regularly 
after  that.  It  seemed  that  he  was 
everywhere.  One  time  he  would  be 
standing  beside  a railroad  crossing. 
Another  time  he  would  be  leaning 
against  a tree  at  a busy  intersection,  or 
sometimes  standing  at  the  side  of  a 
lonely  road  in  the  country. 

Jizo-san  is  a stone  figure  that  stands 
barely  two  feet  high.  His  presence 
marks  the  spot  of  an  accident,  suicide 
or  a violent  death.  Jizo-san  is  an  idol. 

Webster’s  dictionary  defines  an  idol 
as  an  image  or  a representation  of  a 
deity  made  or  used  as  an  object  of 
worship.  Before  I came  to  Japan  1 
had  never  seen  an  idol  nor  had  I ever 
given  the  subject  of  idols  too  much 
thought.  In  fact  it  had  always  puzzled 
me  when  I read  the  Old  Testament  to 
find  that  God’s  chosen  people  had 
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LEGEND 
OF  THE 
SWEATING 
IDOL 


Catechist  Anzai  stands  at  the 
site  where  the  four  Christians 
died. 

The  big  tree  is  gone  — only 
a little  Buddhist  shrine  remains. 


such  a fascination  for  idol  worship.  It 
is  only  since  coming  to  Japan  that 
some  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
subject. 

In  Japan,  community  life  and  its 
resulting  associations  play  a very  im- 
portant part  in  the  personal  life  of 
each  individual.  Each  block  of  families 
is  drawn  together  by  long-standing  ties. 
Once  or  twice  a year,  in  even  the 
smallest  hamlet,  there  is  a religious 
festival.  The  young  men  of  the  village, 
dressed  in  special  costume,  hallowed 
by  antiquity,  trot  through  the  streets 
juggling  a huge  cumbersome  portable 
shrine  while  they  shout  and  beat  drums 
and  scamper  in  and  out  of  houses 
along  the  way.  Very  often  they  col- 
lect revenue  for  the  local  temple.  Of 


course  this  puts  the  Christians  in  an 
awkward  position.  They  are  members 
of  the  community  and  yet  they  feel 
that  they  have  no  obligation  to  support 
the  temple.  However,  they  are  not 
compelled  to  take  part.  They  are  per- 
fectly free  to  ignore  it. 

It  was  a very  different  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Ichinomiya  in  1628.  Crops 
had  been  very  poor  for  a number  of 
years.  The  people  living  in  and  around 
Ichinomiya  were  nearly  destitute.  They 
borrowed  heavily  from  the  town  office 
on  the  strength  of  the  next  year’s  crop. 
Nearly  everyone  had  to  borrow  money 
in  order  to  eat.  But  the  community 
spirit  was  excellent.  Those  who  had  a 
little  more  than  they  needed  would 
give  to  those  who  had  nothing. 
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There  were  not  many  Catholics  liv- 
ing in  Ichinomiya  then  but  there  were 
a number  of  individuals  scattered 
throughout  the  Buddhist  community. 
Christianity  was  a bad  word  in  Japan 
since  it  had  been  forbidden  by 
Hideyoshi,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  feudal  armies  in  Japan.  His  suc- 
cessor began  a systematic  persecution 
of  Christianity  in  all  its  forms  and  the 
reigning  war  lord,  Tokugawa  Ie-mitsu, 
stepped  up  the  persecution  by  creating 
an  intricate  spy  system  throughout  the 
whole  country.  This  was  the  situation 
that  faced  Dokan,  a Catechist,  and 
three  other  men  who  were  baptized  in 
Ichinomiya  in  the  year  1628. 

Economic  pressures  had  been  ex- 
erted on  the  Christians  in  Ichinomiya. 
The  Buddhist  population  and  the  town 
office  demanded  that  they  renounce 
Christianity  or  pay  all  their  debts  im- 
mediately. If  they  would  renounce 
Christianity  they  could  pay  back  the 
debts  at  their  leisure.  Dokan,  Paul 
Heimon,  his  son,  Simon  Kosume  and 
Leon  Shogoro,  as  well  as  the  other 
Christians  in  the  area  pooled  their  re- 
sources, in  the  spirit  of  the  early 
Church,  and  paid  back  as  much  of  the 
debt  as  they  could.  It  fell  far  short  of 
the  mark. 

The  threats  continued  and  even- 
tually the  Christians  were  forced  to 
give  up  their  land  and  all  their  posses- 
sions. Even  that  was  not  enough.  The 
community  had  been  outraged  by  the 
introduction  of  what  they  considered 
a foreign  religion.  Dokan  and  his  com- 
panions knew  that  the  Buddhist  com- 
munity would  continue  to  exert  pres- 
sure until  they  had  forced  them  to 
renounce  the  Christian  faith  or  until 
they  had  been  put  to  death. 


The  wives  and  children  of  many  of 
the  Christians  were  taken  away  and 
put  to  work  as  domestic  help  in 
another  part  of  the  country.  In  spite 
of  all  these  hardships  there  was  only 
one  man  from  Ichinomiya,  according 
to  reports,  who  renounced  his  faith  to 
live  in  peace  with  the  community. 

Finally  in  1631  Dokan,  Paul 
Heimon,  his  son,  and  Leon  Shogoro, 
after  months  of  constant  surveillance, 
were  taken  into  custody  and  executed. 
The  place  where  the  four  men  died  is 
called  Ippon  Matsu.  It  means  a big 
tree.  And  that  was  just  what  it  was 
too!  It  was  so  big  that  two  men  could 
scarcely  touch  fingertips  when  they 
wrapped  their  arms  around  opposite 
sides  of  the  tree.  It  was  there,  tied 
hand  and  foot,  beside  the  towering 
tree  that  four  men  were  burned  to 
death  for  refusing  to  renounce  their 
faith.  In  the  eyes  of  everyone  in  the 
Community,  the  Christians  had  com- 
mitted the  unforgivable  sin:  they  had 
abandoned  the  idols  of  Buddhism  in 
favour  of  a foreign  religion. 

After  the  four  men  had  been  burned 
to  death  at  the  stake,  some  of  the 
neighbors  began  to  feel  qualms  of  con- 
science. Out  of  compassion  for  the 
souls  of  the  four  men,  they  erected 
Jizo-san  about  four  city  blocks  in  a 
southerly  direction  from  the  place 
where  they  had  been  killed. 

According  to  the  legend  which  has 
grown  up,  some  of  the  Buddhist  wor- 
shippers noticed  tiny  drops  of  sweat 
standing  out  on  the  stone  features  of 
Jizo-san.  When  they  rubbed  the  mois- 
ture away,  it  came  right  back  as  it 
were  oozing  from  the  pores  of  the 
little  stone  figure.  The  people  con- 
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eluded  that  the  four  men  who  had 
been  killed  were  hot.  To  alleviate 
their  discomfort,  the  Buddhist  neigh- 
bors brought  a wooden  dipper  and  a 
bucket  of  water.  They  poured  water 
over  the  head  of  Jizo-san  several  times 
during  the  day.  According  to  the 
stories  that  have  come  down  through 
the  years,  the  water  that  had  flowed 
over  the  head  of  Jizo-san  was  used 
to  cure  sickness  of  every  kind.  Gradu- 
ally a regular  cult  grew  up  around  the 
little  stone  statue  and  the  Buddhists 
built  a small  shrine  to  enclose  it.  All 
the  cures  were  attributed  to  miraculous 
power.  It  was  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Buddhist  community.  The 
Christians,  for  fear  of  their  very  lives, 
would  never  dare  put  up  markers  to 
commemorate  the  death  site  of  the 
martyrs  among  their  numbers. 

Now,  after  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  the  big  tree  at  Ippon  Matsu  is 
gone  and  only  a little  Buddhist  shrine 
remains.  Bishop  Matsuoka  of  Nagoya 
erected  a wooden  marker  there  nearly 
ten  years  ago  to  commemorate  the 
deaths  of  those  first  Catholics  in  the 
Ichinomiya  area.  The  Church  is  silent 
as  to  whether  these  men  are  truly 
martyrs  or  not.  A recent  visit  dis- 
closed that  the  wooden  marker  has  dis- 
appeared. The  compound  is  still  owned 
by  the  Buddhist  temple  in  the  area. 
It  cannot  be  denied  however  that  four 
men  dared  to  be  Christians  on  that 
site.  They  were  willing  to  risk  the 
hatred  of  their  friends  and  neighbors, 
the  loss  of  property,  burdensome  debts 
and  certain  death  to  bear  out  what  our 
Lord  told  his  disciples:  “He  who  finds 
his  life  will  lose  it  and  he  who  loses 
his  life  for  my  sake  will  find  it.”  ■ 
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HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

An  outboard  motor  (no  more  than  5 
years  old),  also  a 16  m.m.  projector 
and  5 organs  are  requested  by  Fr. 
Linus  Wall  of  New  Amsterdam, 
Berbice,  Br.  Guiana. 

Bells,  suitable  for  small  churches  and 
country  chapels.  Perhaps  you  have 
one  at  the  cottage  which  could  serve 
a better  and  more  noble  purpose  on 
the  missions. 

Medicine  is  required  by  Fr.  Harold 
Murphy,  suffering  from  a serious 
heart  condition.  One  of  the  9 drugs 
he  is  required  to  take  costs  $4.00  a 
day. 

A new  church  is  needed  in  Gregory- 
town,  Bahamas.  The  people  are  able 
to  donate  most  of  the  land  and  much 
of  the  labour,  but  Fr.  Jack  McGoey 
will  still  have  to  raise  about  $10,000. 
Can  you  help  him? 

Another  SFM  chapel  is  under  con- 
struction but  only  half  finished  due  to 
the  lack  of  funds.  It  is  being  built  by 
Fr.  J.  Moriarty  in  his  mission  of  Rio 
Boya  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
needs  $600  to  finish  it. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 


WINNERS  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Tn  the  February  edition  of  this  magazine,  a questionnaire  was  printed,  and 

young  men  who  are  readers  of  the  Scarboro  Missions  were  invited  to  fill 
it  out  with  the  help  of  their  Dad. 

The  questionnaire  was  entitled  “What  does  a missionary  do?”  The  reader 
was  given  16  different  activities  in  which  the  missionary  priest  engages,  and  he 
was  asked  to  place  in  front  of  each  duty  a number  — this  number  was  supposed 
to  indicate  the  order  of  importance  of  the  duties. 

From  the  replies  so  far,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  an  overwhelming  number 
of  young  men,  or  their  fathers,  chose  the  Offering  of  Mass  as  the  most  important 
duty  of  the  missionary,  and  next  in  order  of  importance,  Anointing  of  the 
Dying,  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  the  Sacrament  of  Confession,  all  running 
close  together. 

However,  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  judgment  of  the  majority,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  there  is  room  for  dispute,  I have  chosen  four  names  because  of 
the  order  they  gave.  This  order  is  Baptism,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction  and 
Mass.  Thomas  G.  Rideout  of  Fleur-de-lis,  White  Bay  Nfld.,  and  John  Rankin 
MacSween  of  Bras  d’or,  N.S.  are  tied  for  first  place.  Close  behind  them  in 
second  place,  having  chosen  Baptism,  Penance,  Mass  and  Extreme  Unction,  in 
that  order,  are  Barry  Fowlie  of  Guelph,  Ont.,  and  Michael  Glover  of 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Many  boys  could  not  decide  which  duties  were  more  important  than  others, 
and  if  the  truth  were  told,  it  is  hard  to  choose  between  preaching  and  teaching 
catechism,  or  to  say  that  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  not  as  important  as  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism. 

May  I be  allowed  to  thank  all  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  reply  and  if 
you  have  any  comments,  please  write  me.  There  are  no  prizes  given  for  the 
correct  answers,  and  my  opinion  is  not  necessarily  the  only  one.  H 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME  

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE 
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LATIN 


years  in  the  Dominican  Republic  I 
was  pastor  of  one  parish  that  had  a 
population  of  14,000,  another  with  a 
population  of  30,000  and  a third  with 
a population  of  52,000.  I just  didn’t 
know  the  statistics  of  my  parish,  nor 
have  I ever  met  a Latin  American  pas- 
tor who  could  give  accurate  statistics 
for  his  parish.  If  that  is  true,  how 
accurate  are  the  statistics  published 
for  the  whole  of  Latin  America? 

Even  if  accurate  statistics  could  be 
compiled,  a second  question  comes  to 
mind.  Would  a Latin  interpret  them 
the  same  as  an  American?  I think  not. 
A few  years  ago  an  article  appeared 
in  Sign  magazine  on  the  Church  in 
Latin  America.  Among  other  things 
the  author  gave  many  statistics  about 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  Church  there 
was  dying.  Everything  he  said  was 
true  except  the  conclusion.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  was  that  although  con- 
ditions were  bad,  the  Church  was  on 
the  upswing.  Conditions  were  far 
worse  15  years  before. 

How  would  a Latin,  or  one  experi- 
enced in  Latin  America  look  at  statis- 
tics? Let  us  take  just  one  aspect  of 
statistics  — attendance  at  Sunday 


Tn  approaching  the  Latin  American 
-*■  problem  it  is  most  important  to  ap- 
proach the  problem.  Some  Ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  from  North  America, 
having  visited  Latin  America,  have 
made  such  statements  as  — “The 
Church  in  Latin  America  is  lost”, 
while  some  Ecclesiastical  authorities 
from  Latin  America  have  given  the 
impression  that  not  much  of  a problem 
exists.  Obviously,  neither  group  has 
approached  the  problem.  These  two 
attitudes  are  brought  out  by  the  many 
statistics  published  about  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. In  general,  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  statistics  published  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  about  Latin 
America  present  a very  gloomy  pic- 
ture, while  those  published  for  Latin 
American  consumption  paint  a very 
rosy  one.  The  truth  lies  somewhere  in 
between. 

We  might  first  ask  — do  we  have 
reliable  statistics?  When  you  consider 
that  every  pastor  in  Latin  America 
has  from  10,000  to  40,000  souls  under 
his  care,  you  must  suspect  the  accu- 
racy of  published  statistics.  In  my  16 
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An  Encouraging  View 


Mass,  The  parish  of  Hato  Mayor, 
where  I was  pastor,  has  a popula- 
tion of  30,000  — 4,000  in  town  and 

26,000  living  in  the  outlying  districts. 
A fair  estimate  of  Sunday  Mass  atten- 
dance would  be  1,000,  a little  better 
than  3%,  not  a very  bright  picture. 
However,  when  you  consider  that  the 

26.000  living  outside  town  are  not 
obliged  to  Sunday  Mass  because  of  dis- 
tance, you  have  1,000  out  of  4,000,  or 
25%.  Considering  further  that  of  the 

4.000  many  have  not  reached  the  use 
of  reason,  others  are  excused  because 
of  sickness,  old  age,  lack  of  clothing 
or  any  of  the  many  excusing  causes, 
it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
40%  of  those  obliged  attend  Sunday 
Mass. 

Finally,  even  if  accurate  statistics 
could  be  compiled  and  properly  inter- 
preted, they  would  almost  immediately 
be  obsolete  as  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, native  and  foreign  is  having 
its  effect.  The  picture  is  changing  con- 
tinually and  for  the  better. 

I say  picture  because  nothing  more 
than  a general  picture  can  be  given 
and  understood.  What  is  that  picture? 
We  have  a large  mass  of  people,  most 
of  whom  are  baptized  Catholics.  Of 


those  200  million  Catholics  the  major- 
ity are  not  practising  their  Catholic 
faith  as  it  should  be  practiced.  But 
we  do  have  a large  nucleus  — - large 
in  numbers  but  small  in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  baptised  Catholics 
— who  are  practising  their  religion. 
On  different  occasions  visitors  from 
the  north  have  been  surprised  at  the 
number  of  people  at  Sunday  Mass  and 
Communion,  including  men.  The  fact 
is  that  in  many  parishes  we  have  a 
large  group  of  fairly  well  instructed 
Catholics,  who  fulfill  all  their  duties 
and  are  even  apostolic  to  a greater 
degree  than  our  average  Sunday  Catho- 
lic at  home. 

Of  the  group  which  does  not  prac- 
tice the  Faith,  the  majority  have  very 
little  idea  of  what  Catholicism  is.  They 
have  been  baptized;  a good  number 
have  been  confirmed  many  have  made 
their  first  Communion,  although  quite 
often  it  was  their  last  Communion. 
They  never  attend  Sunday  Mass, 
although  it  is  not  always  their  fault. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  do  take  part 
in  mass  demonstrations,  such  as  pro- 
cessions, Most  of  them  are  not  mar- 
ried in  the  Church  and  many  lead 
immoral  lives.  In  fact  a good  number 
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Although  they 
have  few 
churches,  Latins 
are  anxious  to  re- 
ceive the  sacra- 
ments. 


do  not  associate  morality  with  religion. 
Their  approach  to  religion  is  more 
emotional  than  intellectual  and  there 
is  a great  deal  of  superstition  mixed 
in  with  their  religion.  They  all  have 
a great  respect  for  our  Blessed  Lady 
and  in  the  Dominican  Republic  it  is 
a rare  home  that  does  not  have  a pic- 
ture of  our  Lady  of  Altagracia. 

To  summarize,  we  have  two  groups 
of  Catholics  in  Latin  America.  One 
group  practices  the  faith  much  like 
our  Catholics  in  the  north.  The  other 
group  we  could  class  as  nominal 
Catholics.  But  is  it  fair  to  conclude 
from  this  that  the  Church  is  lost  in 
Latin  America?  Is  it  logical  to  con- 
clude that  the  situation  is  hopeless? 
Is  it  fair,  when  comparing  the  Church 
in  Latin  America  with  the  Church  in 
North  America,  to  have  in  mind  only 
the  indifferent  Catholics  in  Latin  and 
the  good  Catholics  in  North  America? 
If  comparisons  are  to  be  made  would 
not  the  following  be  more  just. 

Take  my  town  of  Hato  Mayor  and 
compare  it  with  Town  “X”  — a typi- 


cal town  of  4,000  in  Canada.  The 
pastor  of  Town  X,  has  the  same  pur- 
pose as  I had  in  Hato  Mayor,  that  is 
to  make  fervent  Catholics  out  of  every- 
one of  the  4,000  people.  In  my  case 
the  population  was  made  up  of 
two  groups,  good  Catholics  and 
indifferent  Catholics.  In  his  case,  he 
has  two  groups,  Catholics  and  a second 
group  made  up  of  Protestants,  Jews 
and  Atheists.  They  are  all  his  parish- 
ioners. He  has  1,000  people  attending 
Mass  on  Sunday,  I have  the  same 
number.  He  has  the  same  number  of 
communions  as  I have.  In  fact,  right 
down  the  line  his  Catholics  would  be 
more  or  less  the  same  as  my  good 
Catholics.  But  I think  I had  the  advan- 
tage. He  has  very  little  contact  with 
the  3,000  composed  of  Protestants, 
Jews  and  Atheists,  I had  quite  a bit 
of  contact  with  my  comparable  group 
of  3,000,  the  indifferent  Catholics. 
Every  time  we  had  a procession  the 
whole  town  turned  out  and  I was  able 
to  give  them  some  instruction.  I was 
a welcome  visitor  in  their  homes 
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This  mission  chapel  shows  the  need  for  more  and  better  churches  in  Latin  America. 


whenever  I had  time  for  visiting.  They 
turned  out  for  special  events.  They 
had  at  least  received  one  sacrament. 
The  Canadian  pastor  had  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics,  I had  good  Catho- 
lics and  indifferent  Catholics.  My  good 
Catholics  would  compare  favourably 
with  his  Catholics;  my  indifferent 
Catholics  gave  more  hope  than  his 
non-Catholics.  They  would  be  good 
Catholics  if  only  we  had  enough 
workers  in  this  portion  of  the  Lord’s 
vineyard.  Which  brings  us  to  the  sec- 
ond point  in  the  approach.  I’m  not  at 
all  sure  that  I can  state  it  accurately 
but  I will  try. 

The  problem  is  not  so  much  one 
of  conversion  or  correcting  abuses  as 
it  is  of  placing  at  the  disposition  of 
people  who  are  already  Catholic,  the 
many  benefits  of  the  Church.  To  take 
any  other  attitude  merely  antagonizes 
the  Latin  American  clergy  and  laity. 
In  other  words,  the  foreign  priest  goes 
in,  not  with  the  idea  of  telling  them 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  but  to 
help.  No  doubt  it  is  fear  that  the 


foreigner  will  take  over  that  causes 
the  Latin  American  authorities  to 
give  the  impression  that  no  problem 
exists  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no 
need  of  outside  help.  Once  they  realize 
that  the  foreigner  is  there  to  help  and 
not  to  direct  they  will  welcome  his 
help  and  even  reach  the  point  where 
they  will  be  eager  to  accept  his  con- 
sidered suggestions  on  how  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  the  Church  to  their 
people.  There  is  truth  in  their  affirma- 
tion that  there  are  millions  of  pagans 
in  North  America  who  need  convert- 
ing. We  can  see  their  point  when  they 
ask,  why  don’t  the  foreign  clergy  con- 
vert their  own  pagans  first?  We  can 
see  their  point  but  it  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  is  that  in  Latin  America 
there  is  more  hope  for  the  Church. 
There  are  millions  of  nominal  Catho- 
lics who  would  be  good  Catholics  and 
even  fervent  Catholics,  if  only  we  had 
enough  priests  to  instruct  them  and 
administer  to  their  spiritual  needs.  The 
harvest  is  ripe  but  the  labourers  are 
few. 
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In  our  approach  to  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can problem,  this  is  the  point  to  be 
stressed.  The  Church  has  not  lost  Latin 
America.  There  is  hope,  great  hope 
for  Latin  America.  The  tragedy  is  that 
so  many  Catholics  pass  their  lives  hav- 
ing little  contact  with  the  Church  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  priests.  On 
this  point,  I think  both  the  Latin  and 
North  American  authorities  can  agree. 

The  solution  is  to  get  as  many 
priests  as  possible.  It  matters  not 
where  they  come  from  as  long  as  they 
are  zealous  and  realize  that  they  are 
going  in,  not  to  show  the  Latins  how 
to  run  their  Church  but  to  help.  A 
beginning  has  already  been  made. 
Several  dioceses  in  Canada  and  United 
States  have  already  sent  priests  to 
Latin  America  and  are  endeavouring 
to  support  them.  But  the  number  of 
priests  the  North  American  bishops 
can  spare  would  form  only  a drop  in 
the  bucket  in  comparison  with  the 
needs.  Another  solution  is  possible. 
Priests  can  be  obtained  in  Spain.  The 
problem  is  that  the  Spanish  bishops 
don’t  have  the  financial  resources  to 
send  them  to  and  maintain  them  in 
Latin  America.  Would  it  not  be  reason- 
able for  the  Universal  Church  to  pool 
her  resources?  The  Spanish  Church 
has  a surplus  of  priests;  the  American 
Church,  while  not  wealthy  could  with 
sacrifice  support  a number  of  Spanish 
priests  in  Latin  America.  Would  it 
not  be  reasonable  for  an  American 
diocese,  instead  of  sending  two  or 
three  priests  it  could  ill  afford  to  Latin 
America  and  support  them  there,  to 
use  the  same  money  in  supporting  ten 
Spanish  priests  in  Latin  America? 

It  is  true  that  a Spanish  priest  can 
live  and  operate  more  cheaply  than  a 


Canadian  or  American  priest.  I would 
hazard  a guess  that  a Spanish  priest 
could  carry  on  on  fifty  dollars  a month, 
plus  his  Mass  intentions.  To  support  a 
Canadian  or  American  priest  in  Latin 
America  would  cost  several  times  that 
amount.  Of  course  on  that  amount 
he  would  not  be  able  to  afford  tape 
recorders,  movie  cameras,  projectors 
nor  the  many  gadgets  that  are  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  equipment  of  a 
modern  missionary.  But  are  these 
things  necessary  or  even  wise?  In  my 
opinion,  for  a priest  to  put  on  a dis- 
play of  wealth  militates  against  his 
purpose.  He  should  live  decently  and 
by  that  I mean  good  housing,  nourish- 
ing food  and  adequate  transportation, 
although  he  must  be  prepared  to  go 
native  for  several  days  at  a time.  Most 
of  the  gadgets  are  toys  and  like  all 
toys  the  priest  grows  tired  of  them. 
They  can  also  be  a source  of  distrac- 
tion. So  much  time  can  be  spent  in 
setting  up  the  equipment  that  no  time 
is  left  for  adequate  instruction  or  the 
hearing  of  confessions.  Primitive 
people  have  a way  of  remembering  the 
novel  thing  in  a picture  and  failing 
to  grasp  the  doctrinal  point  the  picture 
was  meant  to  illustrate.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  a well  prepared  and 
clear  instruction.  But  of  course  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  prepare  an  in- 
struction than  to  toy  around  with  your 
favourite  mechanical  hobby. 

To  sum  up:  Latin  America  has  a 
vast  population,  almost  100%  Catho- 
lic. The  majority  are  not  practising 
their  Catholic  religion.  They  would  be 
if  we  only  had  enough  priests  to  minis- 
ter to  their  needs.  It  is  possible  to 
obtain  priests  in  Spain  and  support 
them  adequately  from  America.  ■ 
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Prescription  for  moving  ahead 

RETREAT 

So  says  Fr.  Bob  Hymus,  pastor  of  our  parish  in  Azua,  Dominican  Republic.  He 
thinks  the  spiritual  growth  of  his  people  would  be  much  steadier  and  much  more 
solid  if  they  had  a chance  to  retreat.  To  give  them  that  chance,  he  would  like  to 
build  them  a retreat  center. 


The  center  pictured  above  will  include: 


Chapel 

6. 

Dining  hall 

Priest’s  house 

7. 

Conference  hall 

Gardener’s  house 

8. 

Servants’  quarters 

Dormitory  for  20  people 

9. 

Blessed  Virgin  grotto 

Second  dormitory 

10. 

Stations  of  the  Cross 

Total  cost  of  the  Center  — $15,000.  Could  you  help  Fr.  Hymus? 
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Mission  Consolations 
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Tt  is  expected  that  at  times  a mis- 
-■*  sionary’s  life  should  be  difficult. 
The  problems  of  adjusting  to  a new 
country,  and  persevering  in  a job  that 
often  brings  little  success  can  be  try- 
ing. But  in  any  mission  in  the  world, 
one  sure  consolation  will  be  the  re- 
freshing and  unpredictable  antics  of 
children.  They  are  loveable  and  ex- 
citing, but  most  important  of  all,  they 
represent  the  future.  A glance  from 
a child’s  quizzical  eye  can  inspire  a 
man  to  build  a school;  and  the  in- 
nocence of  a child’s  smile  pleads  as 
nothing  else  can,  the  need  for  a 
Church  to  defend  it. 

Here  on  these  two  pages  are  some 
of  the  consolations  and  inspirations 
of  our  missionary  priests.  ■ 
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Till  Death  do 


Frederick  Wakeham,  SFM 

“leather,  there  is  a sick  person.” 
“Oh,”  I enquired,  as  I finished 
my  breakfast  coffee.  “Where?”  The 
casualness  of  his  statement  gave  me 
no  urge  to  hurry. 

“Along  the  road  about  three  kilo- 
metres from  here,”  replied  my  legion- 
ary visitor,  Dionesio. 

“Serious?”  I asked. 

“Well,  yes,  father;  it’s  a young 
woman  who  just  delivered  a child  a 
few  days  ago  and  she  is  very  weak. 
She  is  not  yet  married  to  the  man  she 
is  living  with  — only  civilly.” 

“Is  the  husband  here,”  I questioned, 
“and  are  they  willing  to  be  married 
by  the  priest?” 

“Oh,  he  is  here  all  right  Father, 
and  I think  they  want  to  get  married.” 

“If  that’s  the  case,”  I said,  “we  had 
better  get  out  there  and  see  what  can 
be  done.” 

It  took  about  ten  minutes  ride  in  the 
jeep  to  reach  the  house  from  the  con- 
vento  in  St.  Bernard  and,  as  usual,  as 
soon  as  we  arrived  the  crowd  quickly 
gathered.  The  people,  of  course,  knew 
of  the  case. 

As  I entered  the  Nepa  covered 
house,  stooping  to  avoid  the  low  beam, 


I saw  that  there  would  be  no  shortage 
of  witnesses  to  this  ministration.  It 
was  hard  to  tell  who  belonged  to  the 
house  and  which  ones  were  just  spec- 
tators. To  one  side  of  the  house,  which 
was  practically  just  one  big  room,  the 
sick  girl  was  sitting  on  the  floor  resting 
her  arms  on  the  bed.  Above  the  bed, 
in  a makeshift  hammock,  was  the 
little  baby.  As  I drew  near,  the  young 
woman  raised  a tired,  pale  face  and 
tried  to  muster  a slight  smile. 

“How  are  you?”  I asked  her  gently, 
pulling  a small  stool  near  the  bed. 

“Very  tired,”  she  said  slowly. 

“Would  you  like  to  go  to  confes- 
sion?” 

“Yes  Father.” 

“About  your  marriage,”  I asked, 
“do  you  want  to  renew  your  vows 
so  that  you  can  receive  the  sacrament 
of  Matrimony?” 

Again  the  answer  was  a sighful 
‘Yes’  as  she  rested  her  arms  on  the 
bed. 

I let  her  rest  a little  as  I tried  to 
gather  some  information  from  the 
other  people  in  the  house.  Oh  yes, 
they  knew  her.  She  was  not  from  this 
place.  The  man  was.  They  had  been 
civilly  married  about  two  years  now. 

“Who  is  the  husband?”  I asked, 
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us  Part 


looking  at  the  few  men  who  stood  in 
the  background. 

“Oh,  he  is  not  here,”  one  of  the 
women  answered. 

“Not  here,”  I exclaimed,  “where  is 
he?” 

Of  course  nobody  could  say  for  sure 
where  he  was.  Some  said  he  was  out- 
side; another  said  he  had  gone  to  town. 
So  I went  outside  to  make  further  en- 
quiries, Just  outside  the  house,  I saw 
him  approaching  rapidly,  his  face 
drawn  and  tired  looking. 

“I  was  looking  for  the  doctor, 
father,”  he  said  a little  apologetically. 

“Come  over  to  the  jeep;  I want  to 
ask  you  a few  questions,”  I told  him; 
the  jeep  being  the  only  private  place  I 
could  spot.  He  told  me  he  was  quite 
willing  to  renew  his  marriage  vows, 
so  I heard  his  confession  and  we  re- 
turned to  the  house,  where  after  I 
heard  the  confession  of  the  girl,  we 
prepared  for  the  marriage.  The  wed- 
ding ceremony  lacked  a lot  in  external 
solemnity,  but  it  gained  in  pathos. 
From  all  the  available  witnesses  I 
chose  the  legionary  Dionesio  and  the 
lady  of  the  house,  as  the  official  ones. 

“Do  you  take  Juan  here  present  for 
your  lawful  husband  . . . till  death  do 
you  part?” 


“Yes,”  with  a tired  nod  of  the  head, 
as  a tear  traced  its  way  down  her 
thin  face. 


“Do  you  Juan  take  Victoria  . . . till 
death  do  you  part?” 

“Yes.” 

“The  ring:  yes  somebody  had  a 
ring,  and  so  the  ceremony  was  com- 
pleted. I then  gave  instructions  to  the 
people  in  the  house  to  prepare  a table, 
as  I was  going  back  to  the  town  for 
the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

In  town  I met  the  doctor  who 
accompanied  me  back  to  the  house. 
After  the  sick  girl  had  received  Com- 
munion, I asked  the  doctor  to  take 
over.  After  a quick  examination  he 
told  me  she  would  need  a liver  treat- 
ment. Her  lungs  were  also  very  weak 
and  she  should,  he  said,  be  taken  to 
town  for  the  treatment,  otherwise  she 
had  very  little  chance  to  survive. 

I decided  to  anoint  her,  assuring 
her  that  if  it  were  God’s  will  this 
sacrament  would  help  her  to  recover. 
She  showed  no  fear.  In  the  meantime, 
her  husband  had  agreed  to  the  doc- 
tor’s suggestion  that  she  be  taken  to 
town  for  the  treatment.  As  gently  as 
possible  she  was  carried  to  the  jeep 
and  placed  in  a sitting  position  on  the 
seat,  partly  supported  by  her  husband, 
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then  we  slowly  started  off.  At  first  all 
seemed  to  be  going  well,  as  I drove 
slowly  and  tried  to  avoid  the  many  pot 
holes  in  the  road.  But  as  we  neared 
the  town,  with  a sudden  cry  of  pain 
she  half  rose  in  the  seat  and  slumped 
in  her  husband’s  arms.  With  horn 
blaring,  we  rushed  to  the  doctor’s 
office.  Juan  placed  the  limp  form  on 
the  low  couch.  The  doctor  tried  a 
heart  stimulant  — waited  — no  pulse. 

“Oh,  good  Lord,  Doc  — is  she 
dead?”  And  the  words  half  caught  in 
Juan’s  throat,  as  he  stared  unbeliev- 
ing at  the  woman  who  only  fifteen 
minutes  ago  had  promised  to  love  him 
till  death.  But  a further  check  con- 
firmed the  awful  truth  — - the  weak 
flame  of  mortal  life  was  extinguished. 


SOMETHING 
NEW  IN 
GEORGETOWN 

Roland  Roberts  SFM 

February  8th  to  17th  was  a history- 
making period  in  Georgetown  Parish. 
Father  James  Bennett,  C.Ss.R.,  Ma- 
donna House,  Toronto,  visited  the 
parish.  In  those  few  days,  in  our  three 
churches  and  Sandy  Bay,  he  intro- 
duced our  people  to  Our  Mother  of 
Perpetual  Help.  He  ran  a triduum  in 
each  church,  and  in  each  church 
erected  a shrine  to  Mary  under  her 
beautiful  title  of  Mother  of  Perpetual 
Help.  That  Father  won  the  hearts  of 


Slowly  we  drove  back  to  the  old 
house,  the  tearful  Juan  holding  the 
lifeless  body.  Little  was  said,  for  what 
could  be  spoken  that  would  relieve 
his  anguish  at  this  moment?  I was 
feeling  weak  myself,  perhaps  struck 
by  the  suddenness  of  it  all.  Poor  girl, 
I thought,  she  didn’t  have  much 
chance  for  earthly  happiness,  a simple 
girl  who  had  gone  on  the  wrong  path 
surely  through  ignorance.  And  then 
I thought  with  gratitude  of  the  fatherly 
kindness  of  God,  who  once  again  had 
reached  out  the  long  arm  of  His 
mercy  to  rescue  one  of  His  children. 
I thought  also  of  the  privilege  that 
was  mine  to  be  here  in  this  land  of 
the  Philippines,  far  from  Canadian 
shores  — - a dispenser  of  His  mercy.  ■ 


our  people  to  Mary  is  witnessed  by  the 
fact  that  the  weekly  novena  now  run- 
ning in  each  church  is  blessed  with  a 
fine  attendance. 

Father  even  went  to  Sandy  Bay! 
There  he  said  Mass  and  spoke  to  the 
people  of  the  powerful  advocate  they 
have  before  God  in  the  person  of  His 
Mother  Mary.  I think  Father  Bennett 
will  always  remember  his  Mass  in 
Sandy  Bay.  There  were  so  many 
crowded  into  that  8'  x 8'  room  (with 
an  overflow  in  the  yard)  that  he  had 
to  be  satisfied  to  stand  pretty  well  in 
one  spot.  With  the  small  altar  we  have 
there,  that  created  no  problem;  but 
to  have  tried  to  move  from  side  to  side 
and  to  genuflect  would  have  made  a 
problem  — he  would  have  had  to 
trample  on  and  kick  children.  They 
were  all  round  his  feet!  ■ 
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LETTER  FROM  BRAZIL 

“I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  that 
we  are  having  all  kinds  of  trouble  with 
our  mail.  Just  about  every  week,  we 
find  out  that  letters  haven’t  gotten 
through  to  us,  or  that  letters  we  have 
sent  haven’t  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion. 

Practically  nothing  comes  through 
from  Belem;  we  have  heard  from  a 
Bishop  there  that  anti-clerics  tear  up 
the  clergy  mail.  Also,  here  in  Ita- 
coatiara,  the  Post  Office  has  just 
undergone  a thorough  investigation. 

Therefore,  we  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  would  please  tell  our  friends  to 
send  all  their  letters  by  registered  mail, 
and  never  under  any  circumstances 
send  money  directly  to  us.  Always 
send  it  to  the  Motherhouse  in  Scar- 
boro.  Furthermore,  advise  them  that 
we  answer  any  mail  that  we  receive. ”■ 

Some  time  ago,  on  the  pretext  of 
“eradicating  divisive  elements”  in 
education,  the  British  Guianese 
government  called  for  a national 
system  of  education.  If  the  plan  goes 
through,  a Teachers’  Service  Com- 
mission will  assume  responsibility  for 
appointment,  promotion  and  discipline 
of  all  teachers  in  government-aided 
schools  (which  include  Catholic 
schools). 


The  Church,  certain  that  religious 
qualifications  will  not  be  considered, 
will  thus  have  no  right  to  exclude 
teachers  who  are  athetists  or  pro- 
fessedly anti-God  from  their  schools. 

Recently,  to  safeguard  the  religious 
character  of  government-aided  Chris- 
tian schools,  the  Interdenominational 
Christian  Social  Council  has  called 
for  a “workable  agreement”  with  the 
proposed  Teachers’  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Council  has  promised  to  con- 
tinue its  educational  contributions  of 
“land,  buildings  and  managerial 
services”  if  allowed  to  discharge  its 
religious  responsibilities.  (AIF)  ■ 

(AIF)  Almost  all  of  Japan’s  95 
million  people  know  of  a religion 
called  Christianity.  Yet  there  are  only 
300,000  Catholics  in  the  country.  And 
some  70  million  have  never  had  direct 
contact  with  a priest  or  Catholic  lay- 
man. Their  knowledge  of  the  Faith  is 
at  best  superficial,  at  worst  false. 

Because  of  this,  Japan  is  not  yet 
ready  for  mass  conversions.  But 
Christianity  is  increasingly  attracting 
public  attention.  Prime  Minister  Ikeda 
Jdevoted  part  of  a greeting  to  the  nation 
describing  his  meeting  with  the  Holy 
Father  — something  unthinkable  a 
few  years  ago.  What  the  nation  needs 
now  is  enlightened  and  energetic 
Catholics.  ■ 
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INSTEAD 
OF  A 
BED 

Michael  O'Kane,  SFM 


T)eople  naturally  expect  a missionary 
to  adapt  himself  to  new  surround- 
ings. The  strange  sights,  sounds,  cus- 
toms and  language  of  a new  land  offer 
a challenge,  but  after  all,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  ready  for  a challenge. 
But  even  people  who  expect  him  to 
accept  these  things  are  often  surprised 
to  hear  that  in  some  countries,  he 
must  even  give  up  his  bed.  That  seems 
to  be  going  too  far.  Here  in  Brazil, 
getting  rid  of  the  bed  is  one  of  the 
more  pleasant  changes  in  our  wav  of 
life. 

Just  the  other  day  Padre  Douglas 
dismantled  his  bed  — after  he  found  it 
beneath  an  array  of  books,  tools  and 
what  have  you  — packed  it  up  and 
stowed  it  away  in  the  attic.  It  was 
becoming  a real  junk  collector  in  his 
room.  The  five  Scarboro  Fathers 
haven’t  slept  in  a bed  since  they  hit 
Itacoatiara.  Yes,  that’s  what  I said, 
spring  - filled  mattresses,  pillowcases 
and  all  have  been  scrapped  like  the 
CF-100.  Unfortunately,  it  hasn’t  been 
for  a spiritual  motive,  but  merely  as  a 
matter  of  convenience.  We  have  all 
adopted  a rede,  or  rather  I should  say 
that  the  rede  has  adopted  us.  Not 
being  native  Amazonians,  it  took  us  a 
while  I’ll  admit,  to  get  onto  its  oddities 
and  peculiarities.  We  survived  a few 
falls  onto  concrete  or  soft  mud,  and 
at  times  we  have  even  been  entrapped 
by  them.  But  having  successfully 
graduated  as  novices,  we  have  all 
become  rede  lovers,  and  we  even  sleep 
in  them. 
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Perhaps  I had  better  break  the 
suspense  right  now  and  tell  you  that 
a rede  is  what  you  would  call  a ham- 
mock. The  only  ones  I can  remember 
seeing  in  Canada  were  at  summer 
cottages,  and  it  amazes  me,  now  that 
I am  used  to  them,  that  they  are  not 
more  generally  used.  In  an  age  of 
space,  hula  hoops,  twist,  and  what 
have  you  in  fads,  I’m  willing  to  bet 
that  you  have  no  rede  hooks  in  your 
bedroom.  Yet  redes  come  in  real 
bright  colours  — red,  orange,  blue, 
yellow,  black  and  white,  or  what  is 
even  better,  a mixture  of  them  all. 
They  come  in  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and 
even  the  material  varies.  The  Indians, 
who  introduced  them  to  the  country, 
still  make  them  of  jungle  vine  or 
hemp,  but  I must  say  I don’t  recom- 
mend this  type.  It’s  a little  coarse  and 
tends  to  tear  tender  skin. 

Can’t  you  just  picture  one  made  of 
hemp  or  jute,  or  if  you  are  choosey,  a 
bright  red  linen  one,  stretched  out 
between  two  trees  in  the  heart  of  the 
Amazon  jungle,  with  a native  peace- 
fully slumbering  his  siesta  time  away? 
And  yet  that’s  not  the  limit.  I’ve  seen 
three  or  four  fellows  sitting  at  a 
table,  one  eating  and  the  others 
playing  cards,  surrounded  and  almost 
beheaded  by  redes,  their  occupants 
blissfully  unaware  of  anyone’s  pres- 
ence. 

One  of  the  amazing  things  about  a 
rede  is  that  it  can  be  adapted  to  every 
type  and  description  of  boat.  And  I’ll 
say  this,  if  you  see  a boat  plowing  up 
the  Amazon  or  the  Negro  and  there 


are  no  redes  strung  out  somewhere  — 
Captain’s  quarters,  boiler  or  engine 
room,  or  over  the  dining-room  table  — 
it’s  a foreign  boat,  probably  English 
or  American. 

A most  relaxing  sight  is  to  drop  in 
unexpectedly  on  one  of  your  parish- 
ioners. His  home  is  not  too  big,  maybe 
12  by  12  or  so,  but  there  are  the 
redes  — big  ones,  little  ones,  clean 
ones  and  dirty  ones,  all  sizes  and 
colours,  hanging  this  way  and  that 
way.  I’ll  have  to  admit  at  this  point, 
that  it  is  a little  disconcerting  when 
making  Communion  calls  or  visiting 
the  sick,  to  have  to  grope  your  way 
through  a maze  of  them,  looking  for 
the  poor  old  man  or  sick  little  girl 
that’s  expecting  you.  And  what’s  even 
worse,  it’s  precarious  hearing  confes- 
sions, balancing  on  one.  But  all  these 
obstacles  are  overshadowed  by  its  uses, 
benefits  and  overall  assets. 

You  can  carry  it  with  you  wherever 
you  go.  It’s  ideal  for  a snooze  at  any 
time.  You  can  sleep  on  a boat,  in  the 
sacristy,  in  an  old  hut.  You  can  gently 
rock  yourself  to  sleep  if  there  is  need. 
During  the  heat  season  when  a bed 
is  absolutely  intolerable,  a rede  is,  well, 
sort  of  cool,  and  it  accommodates  a 
mosquito  net  extremely  well.  By  this 
time  you’ll  be  thinking  that  I’m  sold  on 
them,  and  so  I am. 

I have  said  that  a rede  is  a ham- 
mock, but  a more  detailed  description 
might  be  in  order  for  the  generation 
too  young  to  remember  hammocks 
being  dutifully  put  out  every  spring, 
cleaned  when  the  lawn  was  cut,  and 
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then  stored  away  again  in  the  fall 
when  the  leaves  were  raked.  I guess 
we  can  begin  by  saying  that  a rede 
is  a woven  piece  of  material,  cotton, 
linen,  or  a mixture  of  both,  rectangu- 
lar in  shape  (the  size  varies).  At  the 
short  ends  of  the  material,  a mass  of 
cords  draws  it  together  and  these  cords 
in  turn  are  joined  together  to  form  a 
rope  of  sorts  with  a large  loop  at  its 
end.  This  apparatus  is  at  either  end  of 
the  material,  and  thus  you  hang  your 
rede  on  hooks,  or  tie  it  securely  to 
trees.  Now  the  height  can  vary,  that’s 
the  beauty  of  it,  four  inches  or  six  feet 
from  the  ground.  If  you  are  space- 
minded,  only  the  roof  can  hold  you 
down.  You  can  also  adjust  the  ropes 
so  that  your  rede  hangs  loose  or  taut. 

The  victim,  I mean  a person,  climbs 
into  the  rede  and  once  his  feet  leave 
the  ground,  he  usually  clings  to  it  for 
fear  of  falling.  He  is  afraid  to  try  a 
hasty  exit,  and  he  takes  plenty  of  time 
to  adjust  to  the  position  of  comfort 
that  he  likes  best.  This  is  known  as 
the  balancing  period,  or  period  of 
adaptation.  You  learn  to  sleep  in  them 
gradually,  but  only  after  you  have 
arrived  at  the  stage  where  you  no 
longer  fight  them.  Knowing  when  to 
roll  over  and  when  not  to,  comes  only 
with  experience  and  a few  bad  falls. 

So  then,  a rede  is  a hammock,  and 
everyone  uses  them  down  here.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I’ve  yet  to  see  a bed. 
So  why  don’t  you  try  one?  You  could 
probably  get  a real  deal  in  some  bar- 
gain basement,  since  they  no  longer 
decorate  back-yards.  We  are  all  sold 
on  them.  So  if  perchance  you  hear  we 
are  heading  your  way,  if  you  won’t  get 
a hammock,  at  least  get  the  hooks  and 
we  will  bring  our  own  redes.  ■ 
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Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

In  Japan,  they  say  that  a child’s  job  is  to  play.  That  sounds  to  me  like  a pretty 
good  job.  I suppose  you’d  like  it  if  children  were  treated  that  way  all  over  the 
world  - — if  they  were  never  given  any  work  to  do  — - just  told  to  go  out  and 
play.  Do  you  think  you  would  ever  get  tired  of  it?  I bet  you  would.  I bet  before 
one  week  was  over,  you  would  be  looking  for  something  to  do. 

That’s  the  way  it  is  during  the  summer.  Many  children  who  don’t  go  away 
to  cottages  run  out  of  things  to  do  after  about  a week  of  their  holidays.  Some 
of  them  even  come  into  our  offices  to  ask  if  they  can  help  us  with  our  work. 
That’s  because  people  always  like  to  do  something  useful.  They  don’t  mind 
spending  part  of  their  time  enjoying  themselves,  but  sooner  or  later  they  want 
to  do  something  a little  more  important. 

The  Japanese  understand  this  too.  When  they  say  that  children  should  just 
play,  they  really  mean  little  children  who  can’t  do  any  work  even  around  the 
house.  As  they  get  older,  then  Japanese  children  also  have  to  start  doing  jobs 
for  their  parents.  And  they  like  it,  because  they  also  get  a little  tired  of  having 
nothing  special  to  do.  It’s  a good  thing  that  they  get  into  the  habit  of  working, 
because  as  they  start  to  grow  up,  they  will  have  to  do  more  and  more  more.  So 
they  might  as  well  get  used  to  the  idea.  It’s  the  same  with  you.  You  might  as 
well  get  used  to  the  idea  of  working  too.  You  can  do  a lot  of  helpful  things 
around  your  home.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  will  even  feel  better  if  you  do 
them.  You  will  feel  as  though  you  have  done  something  worthwhile.  And  that’s 
a good  feeling.  It’s  a happy  feeling.  And  God  will  also  be  more  pleased  with 
you. 

Look  at  all  the  children  on  page  6 of  this  magazine.  They  don’t  look  too 
miserable  do  they?  Some  of  them  are  Japanese,  some  are  from  Santo  Domingo 
and  some  are  from  the  Bahamas.  And  all  of  them  find  some  way  to  be  helpful 
once  in  a while.  So  why  don’t  you  try  it  this  Summer?  You  will  enjoy  your 
holidays  more  that  way. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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CRUCIFIED 

IN 

JAPAN 

1 

i 

Francis  Hawkshaw,  SFM 

/^\n  Feb.  5,  1597,  20  Japanese  and  , 
six  non- Japanese,  were  crucified  ( 
in  the  city  of  Nagasaki,  Japan.  The 
reason  for  the  death  sentence  was  that  ! , 
they  refused  to  renounce  their  Faith 
in  Christ.  This  was  an  especially 
heroic  act  for  a Japanese,  because 
these  people  have  never  been  indi- 
vidualistic. The  will  of  the  ruling  body 
has  always  been  the  will  of  the 
individual  in  Japan.  The  Japanese 
martyrs  were  obedient  to>  a higher 
authority  than  the  feudal  lord  and  it 
was  this  that  especially  angered  the 
civil  authorities.  As  the  persecution 
continued,  the  authorities  tried  by 
every  means  to  break  this  allegiance  to 
Christ. 

On  June  8th,  1862,  Pope  Pius  IX  j 
elevated  the  26  martyrs,  the  first 
Japanese  to  die  for  their  Faith,  to  the 
rank  of  Sainthood.  On  June  8th,  1962, 


the  100th  anniversary  of  their  canon- 
ization, a beautiful  shrine  was  erected 
in  their  honor,  on  the  site  of  their 
martyrdom.  It  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening,  thousands  of 
people  from  all  over  Japan  and  many 
from  foreign  lands  came  to1  Nagasaki 
to  pay  honor  to  these  martyrs  and  beg 
their  intercession. 

Among  the  26  martyrs,  three  were 
mere  boys  — Louis  Ibaragi,  age  12, 
Anthony,  age  13,  and  Thomas  Ozaki, 
age  14.  The  leader  of  the  26  was 
Father  Peter  Baptista,  a Spanish  priest. 
From  prison  he  wrote,  “It  is  a great 
honor  to  die  for  Christ.”  His  one 
regret  was  that  he  must  leave  the 
destitute  sick,  for  whom  he  had  been 
caring  in  two  hospitals,  one  with  120 
patients  and  the  other  with  50.  Louis 
Ibaragi  assisted  Fr.  Baptista  in  this 
work.  Fourteen  - year  - old  Thomas 
Ozaki  was  converted  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  with  his  father,  while  they  were 
employed  building  a church  in  Kyoto, 
Japan.  The  father  and  son  died  side 
by  side.  Anthony  was  the  son  of  a 
Chinese  father  and  a Japanese 
mother. 

The  martyrs  were  arrested  in  Kyoto 
and  marched  to  Nagasaki  city,  a dis- 
tance of  500  miles,  Japan  is  very  cold 
in  January  and  February  and  85% 
of  the  land  is  mountainous,  so  you  can 
possibly  imagine  what  a strenuous 
trip  it  was.  Thomas  Ozaki  wrote  his 
mother  from  a prison  in  Osaka : 
“Don’t  worry  about  Dad  and  me,  we 
will  be  waiting  for  you  in  Heaven. 
The  things  of  this  world  are  like  a 
dream  which  quickly  vanish.  No 
matter  how  poor  you  become,  no 
matter  what  people  say  about  you, 


never  give  up  the  Faith  and  lose  the 
eternal  happiness  which  God  has  pre- 
pared for  you  in  Heaven.”  As  he  was 
writing  the  letter  he  must  certainly 
have  been  grieving  that  he  would 
never  see  his  mother  again  in  this  life. 

When  the  journey  was  half  com- 
pleted, one  of  the  guards  who  had 
taken  a liking  to  Louis  Ibaragi  urged 
him  to  renounce  this  Christ.  The 
youthful  Saint  replied,  “Oh,  guard,  you 
become  a Christian  and  we  will  go  to 
Heaven  together.” 

They  arrived  in  Nagasaki  on  the 
night  of  February  4th,  at  about  11:00 
p.m.,  the  march  taking  exactly  one 
month.  On  February  5th,  in  what  is 
now  Nishizaka  park  in  Nagasaki,  they 
were  fastened  to  crosses.  Seeing  their 
crosses  the  martyrs  forgot  the  fatigue 
of  the  long  journey  and  gladly  offered 
their  lives  as  witnesses  to  their  Faith  in 
Christ.  The  crosses  of  the  three  boys 
were  smaller  than  the  others  and  St. 
Louis  Ibaragi  asked  the  executioner 
why  their  crosses  were  smaller.  The 
executioner,  touched  by  St.  Louis’s 
innocence  and  courage  could  only  turn 
away. 

A great  crowd  gathered  to  watch 
the  crucifixion,  including  many  Portu- 
guese sailors.  Among  the  crowd  were 
Anthony’s  parents.  His  father  urged 
him  to  abandon  Christ  and  promised 
to  give  him  all  his  property.  Anthony 
replied,  “That  the  goods  of  this  world 
have  only  a fleeting  value  and  God  has 
prepared  for  me  an  infinite  treasure 
in  Heaven.  I will  pray  for  you  and 
mother  in  Heaven.”  Together  with 
Father  Baptista,  Anthony  sang  a hymn 
repeating  the  words  of  our  Blessed 
Lady.  “My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord  and  my  spirit  rejoices  in  Christ 
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my  Saviour.”  As  they  were  singing, 
the  executioner  thrust  a spear  into 
their  sides,  one  by  one,  causing  their 
deaths.  Breathing  his  last,  St.  Louis 
was  heard  to  say,  “Heaven,  Heaven.” 
St.  Paul  Miki,  who  was  a catechist, 
like  his  master,  Christ,  forgave  his 
tormenters.  His  dying  wish  was  that 
all  his  fellow  Japanese  would  become 
Christians. 

These  26  were  the  first  of  many 
Japanese  to  shed  their  blood  for 
Christ.  During  the  first  50  years  of 
the  persecution,  there  were  70 
foreigners  martyred  and  over  2,000 
Japanese.  The  persecution  continued 
for  nearly  300  years  until  1860  and  it 
is  believed,  with  good  foundation,  that 
Japan  can  claim  over  6,000  martyrs. 
Boxer,  in  his  book,  “The  Christian 
Century  in  Japan”,  says  there  has 
never  in  the  Church’s  history  been  a 
crueler  persecution  than  the  one  suf- 
fered by  the  Japanese  Christians,  and 
among  the  thousands  of  Christian 
martyrs  none  have  shown  greater 
Faith  and  fortitude  than  the  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  rulers  were  dumb- 
founded by  the  allegiance  the  Christ- 
ians had  to  Christ.  They  contrived 
every  sort  of  torture  to  break  it,  for 
they  did  not  wish  the  death  of  the 
martyrs  but  that  they  recant.  Besides 
crucifixion  and  burning  at  the  stake, 
many  of  the  martyrs  were  taken  to  the 
sulphur  pits  of  Unzen.  Here  they  were 
tortured  by  having  boiling  sulphur 
water  poured  into  incisions  made  in 
their  flesh.  If  this  treatment  failed  to 
make  the  sufferer  recant  he  was  then 
suspended  over  or  thrown  into  the  hot 
sulphur  spring.  When  this  form  of 
torture  failed  to  bring  about  the  denial 
of  Christ,  a crueler  torture  was  sub- 


stituted. According  to  contemporary 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  eye-witnesses, 
this  method  involved  bodily  suspension 
in  a pit.  The  victim  was  tightly  bound 
around  the  body  (one  hand  being  left 
free  to  give  the  signal  of  recantation) 
and  then  hung  head  downwards  from 
a gallows  into  a pit  which  usually 
contained  excreta  and  other  filth.  In 
order  to  give  the  blood  some  vent  the 
forehead  was  slightly  slashed  with  a 
knife.  Some  of  the  martyrs  lived  more 
than  a week  in  this  position  but  the 
majority  did  not  survive  more  than  a 
day  or  two. 

The  diocese  of  Nagasaki  at  present 
has  78,000  Catholics,  descendants  of 
the  martyrs.  The  Faith  was  preserved 
without  the  aid  of  priests  from  1650 
to  1860.  At  no  time,  including  the 
present,  have  there  been  sufficient 
priests  and  sisters  to  care  for  them. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  Faith  is  implanted 
in  the  Nagasaki  Catholics  as  strongly 
as  it  is  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
Nagasaki  Catholics  have  not  forgotten 
the  martyrs,  and  their  strong  Faith 
must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
martyrs  in  Heaven  have  not  forgotten 
them. 

The  martyrs  have  something  to 
teach  us  I think.  We  will  probably  not 
be  called  upon  to  shed  our  blood  for 
Christ.  However,  daily  we  all  have  to 
decide  between  Christ  and  mammon. 
Will  we  take  the  temporary  and  fleet- 
ing, or  will  we  take  the  eternal  reward 
which  Christ  offers  us?  The  martyrs 
made  their  choice  by  giving  their  lives 
for  Christ.  We  make  ours  by  submit- 
ting our  will  to  Christ.  Some  young 
men  who  read  this  article  may  wish  to 
give  their  lives  to  Christ  by  becoming 
foreign  missionaries,  ■ 
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FOR 
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So  often  we  ask  your  prayers 
for  our  priests.  So  seldom  we 
tell  you  just  why  they  are 
needed.  When  the  Holy  See 
asked  last  May  for  a month 
of  prayer  for  missionaries, 
the  reasons  for  the  request 
were  set  forth  in  this  article 
released  by  Fides  News 
Service. 


TJ’ach  month  we  pray  for  the  mis- 
^ sions  in  one  particular  country  or 
under  one  particular  aspect.  But  this 
month  we  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
problem;  we  are  asked  to  pray  for  the 
missionaries  themselves;  that  is,  for  all 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  spread- 
ing of  the  Gospel  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Included  in  this  vast  group 
are  the  priests,  Religious  and  laity  who 
leave  their  own  countries  to  give  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  spreading  the 
Faith  in  those  parts  where  the  Church 
has  not  yet  been  established;  also  in- 
cluded are  the  native  priests,  Religious 
and  laity  who  are  working  for  the 
same  ends:  finally,  there  are  those  who 
at  home  in  their  Christian  countries 
are  helping  in  one  way  or  another  the 
work  of  the  foreign  missions. 

Ever  since  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Religious  Orders,  Congregations  and 
Societies  of  men  and  women  have  been 
called  upon  by  the  Holy  See  to  carry 
the  major  burden  of  missionary  work. 
Their  response  was  generous;  their 


success  was  notable;  their  martyrology 
was  long;  and  their  blessings  were 
numerous.  Even  when  Europe  was 
being  torn  by  religious  strife,  the 
Orders  did  not  hesitate  to  send  many 
of  their  most  effective  subjects  into 
Asian  and  American  missions.  Firmly 
they  planted  the  Cross  of  Christianity 
and  often  watered  it  with  their  blood. 
Almighty  God  in  His  generosity 
granted  them  the  hundredfold  prom- 
ised so  that  numerous  vocations  came 
to  replace  those  who  died  for  Him. 

In  this  our  day,  however,  the  world 
situation  has  radically  changed  partic- 
ularly during  the  past  fifty  years,  and 
mission  problems  have  consequently 
changed  and  multiplied.  The  greatest 
changes  have  taken  place  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  The  most  populous 
country  in  the  world  came  under  the 
tyranny  of  Communism.  For  more 
than  three  centuries  of  heroic  struggle, 
the  Religious  and  Missionary  Congre- 
gations of  Europe  and  latterly  of  the 
Americas  had  labored  to  develop  a 
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thoroughly  indigenous  Church  in 
China.  Today,  all  of  those  missionaries 
have  been  cast  out  or  are  dead.  There 
do  remain,  however,  many  Chinese 
subjects  of  these  Religious  Congrega- 
tions. Some  are  in  jail  or  labor  camps; 
others  have  been  forced  to  go  under- 
ground and  none  can  live  a normal 
religious  life.  For  them  all,  we  can  but 
pray. 

We  have  witnessed  the  end  of  colo- 
nialism in  Asia,  Africa  and  Oceania. 
While  the  missionaries  were  not  in- 
volved in  politics  directly,  nevertheless 
these  political  changes  have  affected 
missionary  work.  Several  of  the  newly 
independent  states  in  Asia  and  Africa 
make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
prospective  missionaries  to  obtain  a 
visa.  As  the  older  missionaries  die, 
there  is  no  replacement.  So  the  burden 
of  the  remaining  missionaries  becomes 
even  heavier.  We  have  seen  the  ex- 
propriation and  secularization  of  our 
schools  in  other  newly-emergent  na- 
tions. We  have  had  our  missionaries 
jailed  on  trumped-up  charges.  In  some 
countries,  the  governments  have  of- 
ficially embraced  a political  philosophy 
which  sets  them  in  opposition  to  the 
social  teachings  of  the  Church. 

Now,  as  never  before,  the  mission- 
aries need  greater  wisdom  and  saintly 
patience.  Only  a truly  wise  missionary 
can  find  the  answers  to  the  problems 
created  by  the  social  and  economic 
revolution  now  going  on  in  so  many 
developing  countries.  Detribalization 
and  urbanization  are  taking  place  in 
Africa  at  a rapid  pace.  The  Church 
and  her  missionaries  worked  within 
the  established  tribal  structures  in 
tropical  Africa.  Whole  tribes  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  and  the  Church 


found  a home  in  the  hearts  of  people 
who  felt  secure  in  the  age-old  author- 
ity of  the  tribe.  Now,  authority  of  the 
chiefs  is  undermined.  The  people  move 
away  from  tribal  lands.  They  seek  for 
greater  material  prosperity  in  the 
burgeoning  cities  where  industry  is 
erecting  factories.  The  missionary  will 
have  to  create  social  structure  which 
will  replace  the  unifying  power  once 
held  by  the  tribe.  To  accomplish  this, 
he  must  have  a great  store  of  super- 
natural patience,  for  the  success  will 
be  slow  in  coming. 

The  missionaries  working  in  the 
developing  countries  are  dealing  with 
the  economically  underprivileged. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  printed 
word,  the  picture  and  the  radio,  these 
people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions live  in  comparative  luxury  while 
they  lack  even  the  bare  necessities  for 
a decent  human  existence.  They  want 
that  better  life  and  they  want  it  im- 
mediately. They  are  impatient  with 
those  who  insist  that  these  amenities 
of  life  come  through  hard  work  and 
grubbing  toil.  The  siren  voice  of  the 
Communist  agitator  is  heard  in  their 
cities,  towns,  and  villages.  It  is  an  en- 
ticing voice  which  promises  a heaven 
on  earth  to  those  who  will  follow  the 
gospel  of  Marx  and  Lenin.  The  voice 
of  the  missionary  must  be  raised,  not 
alone  in  condemnation  of  Communist 
error,  but  to  proclaim  the  Christian 
social  doctrines.  The  missionary  must 
be  on  the  platform  denouncing  injus- 
tice wherever  it  is  found  and  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  human  individual. 
The  “revolution  of  rising  expectations” 
is  a reality  and  the  missionary  must  be 
a part  of  this  revolution.  ■ 

(To  be  continued) 
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Fr . Ralph  Williams  was  ordained  in 
1952.  He  served  on  the  Promotion 
Department  until  1956,  when  he  was 
sent  to  Japan.  He  has  worked  there 
since  in  Kawatana  and  Aino. 

I Remember 

T remember  the  night  my  car’s  steering  wheel  came  off  in  my  hands. 
^ One  of  the  men  of  my  parish  in  Aino,  Japan,  and  I had  been  visiting 
various  families  for  about  two  weeks.  Since  it  was  a country  parish, 
we  had  to  travel  by  car.  One  family  lived  some  distance  back  in  the 
hills  and  we  had  decided  to  leave  it  until  the  last. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  house,  I parked  the  car  on  the  road,  since 
the  driveway  was  blocked.  After  our  visit,  we  returned  to  the  car  and 
the  problem  arose  of  how  to  turn  around,  since  the  road  was  very 
narrow.  I noticed  there  was  a drop  of  about  20  feet  at  the  edge  of 
the  road  and  in  order  to  turn  around,  I would  have  to  drive  the  car 
towards  this  drop.  My  companion  also  noticed  this,  so  he  quickly 
volunteered  to  direct  me  from  the  outside  of  the  car. 

After  going  as  far  as  I dared,  I put  on  the  emergency  brake,  and 
with  my  right  foot  almost  pushing  the  floor  brake  through  the  boards, 
I began  to  turn  the  wheel.  At  first  the  wheels  turned  normally,  then 
the  effort  became  easier  and  easier.  Finally,  there  was  a cracking  sound 
and  the  steering  wheel  came  off.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  get  out  of 
the  car  after  that  happened,  and  I can  thank  a good  emergency  brake 
for  saving  me  from  that  twenty-foot  drop.  After  calling  the  man  and 
woman  we  had  just  visited,  the  four  of  us  managed  to  move  the  car 
safely  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  my  companion  and  I 
started  the  four-mile  walk  home. 

The  next  day,  when  I returned  to  the  scene  with  the  garage  men, 
I noticed  that  about  20  feet  beyond  where  I had  parked  there  was  a 
widening  in  the  road  where  I could  have  turned  around  quite  easily. 

Ralph  Williams,  SFM 
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The  house  pictured  here  is  in  a town  called  Peralta,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Peralta  is  a mission  to  our  parish  in  Azua, 
but  it  is  big  enough  to  be  a parish.  We  have  a church  in  Peralta 
but  we  need  a house  for  a resident  priest. 

This  house  is  right  beside  the  church.  Fr.  McNabb  in  Azua 
would  like  to  buy  it.  The  owner  wants  to  sell  it.  It  is  worth  the 
price  asked.  It  is  in  good  condition.  It  is  ideally  suited  for  our 
purposes.  And  our  Society  Superiors  have  approved  the  purchase. 
But  there’s  a holdup! 

The  owner  wants  $4,000.  Fr.  McNabb  has  only  $1,300.  Can 
you  help  him? 
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On  your  request,  we  will  send 
you  a Blessed  Virgin  shrine  like  the 
one  pictured  here.  It  is  made  of 
blue  and  ivory  plastic,  stands  nine 
inches  high,  and  is  ideal  for  any 
Catholic  home.  In  the  base  of  the 
shrine  there  is  a small  mite  box 
which  you  may  use  to  make  your 
contributions  to  the  missions. 
When  the  box  is  filled,  you  can 
take  it  out  of  the  shrine  and  send 
it  to  us.  We  will  send  you  a new 
one  to  take  its  place. 

For  several  years,  many  of  our 
friends  have  been  using  these 
shrines  to  decorate  their  homes 
and  to  help  us  in  our  work.  But 
now  that  our  mission  needs  are 
increasing,  we  would  like  to  see 
more  people  use  them.  Could  you 
please  do  us  the  favour  of  filling 
out  the  form  below  and  mailing  it 
to  us  today?  Thank  you  very  much. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Colours  of  Generosity 

T)  ecently,  Fr.  Vincent  McGivney,  now  in  Sacred  Heart  parish, 
Port  McNicoll,  Ontario,  arranged  to  have  a supply  of  second- 
hand school  desks  and  books  sent  to  our  missions  in  the  Bahamas, 
Fr.  Gerald  McKernan,  SFM,  Regional  Superior  of  Scarboro’s  mis- 
sions in  those  islands,  has  written  to  tell  us  how  much  these  things 
were  appreciated. 

I think  Fr.  McGivney’s  action  is  worth  a comment  here  because 
it  shows  the  adaptability  of  the  virtue  we  call  generosity.  Too  many 
people  seem  to  think  that  generosity  can  mean  only  one  thing  — 
giving  money.  This  is  not  so.  People  can  also  be  generous  in  giving 
such  things  as  time,  service,  or  advice.  Many  people  serve  our 
Society  in  this  way.  Groups  of  volunteers  come  to  our  office  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  to  work  in  the  filing  or  mailing 
departments.  Wednesday  evenings,  the  Legion  of  Mary  works  in  the 
Vocation  department.  The  Scarboro  Lay  Missionary  Union,  with 
branches  in  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Toronto,  is  made  up  of  women 
who  work  at  various  projects  for  our  Society.  These  are  all  generous 
people. 

Then  there  are  others,  just  as  generous,  but  not  able  to  give  their 
time,  money,  or  advice.  For  these  people,  generosity  takes  other 
forms.  Like  Fr.  McGivney,  they  frequently  contribute  their  in- 
genuity, resourcefulness  and  perhaps  even  their  connections.  This 
too,  is  generosity. 

It  gives  us  particular  pleasure  to  report  Fr.  McGivney’s  gen- 
erosity as  an  example  of  cooperation  between  a priest  at  home  and 
those  on  the  missions.  Too  often,  people  think  there  is  a competi- 
tion between  home  priests  and  mission  priests  for  the  support  of 
the  Catholic  laity.  Perhaps  we  priests  have  even  contributed  to  this 
idea.  It  is  not  to  our  credit  if  we  have.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  a 
strong  spirit  of  cooperation  between  them.  They  may  not  fully 
understand  each  other’s  problems,  but  at  least  they  appreciate  the 
fact  that  problems  do  exist.  The  example  of  Mr.  McGivney  is 
only  one  of  many  that  might  have  been  mentioned  to  illustrate  this 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation.  But  we  think  it  proves  the 
point.  Thanks  Father.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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Sister  Mary  Lenore  Ceverino  Menor  is  a nine-year-old, 
^ up-and-coming  youngster  of  Con- 
suelo,  Santo  Domingo.  On  February 
1 1,  1963,  Severino  came  to  register  as 
a pupil  in  our  school.  Does  February 
seem  rather  late  for  starting  school? 
Well,  maybe  Severino  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  coaxing  his  papa  to  buy 
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he  even  carried  their  parcels  for  them. 
Severino  was  puzzled.  Before  leaving 
the  school  yard  he  watched  the  chil- 
dren play.  Surely,  he  thought,  the 
Sisters  would  change  their  mind  and 
accept  him.  But  there  was  no  hope, 
because  there  was  no  room.  Severino’s 
mother  was  disappointed,  but  so  are 
many  others  who  must  be  given  the 
same  answer:  There  is  no  more  room. 
And  we,  like  Severino  and  his  mother, 
are  sad  all  over  about  it. 

On  September  13,  1959,  we  three 
Grey  Sisters  came  to  Ingenio  Con- 
suelo,  Dominican  Republic,  to  take 
charge  of  the  public  school.  During 
the  prevous  summer  months  we  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  use  of  a mess 
hall  for  a school,  and  a bachelors’ 
dormitory  for  a convent.  Before  this, 
the  public  school  consisted  of  two 
small  rooms  in  the  same  building  as 
the  barbershop.  There  were  two  lay 
teachers  with  an  enrolment  of  70 
pupils  and  less  than  half  of  them  at- 
tended school  regularly.  In  February 
1960,  we  began  teaching  in  the  mess 
hall.  Now,  three  years  later,  the  en- 
rolment is  370  taught  by  three  Sisters 
and  three  native  teachers.  Our  three 
grade-one  classes  have  over  50  stu- 
dents each.  That  is  the  reason  we 
have  to  tell  little  fellows  like  Severino 
“there  is  no  more  room.” 

Through  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  U.S.A.  programme  for  helping 
Latin  America,  we  are  trying  to  have 
an  adequate  school  and  convent  built. 
We  are  praying  daily  for  this.  Will 
you  include  this  intention  in  your 
prayers  too,  so  that  we  may  soon  be 
able  to  accommodate  more  children 
and  lead  them  to  a knowledge  and 
love  of  the  Heart  of  Christ?  ■ 


him  his  new  little  outfit,  his  shoes  and 
that  new  scribbler  and  pencil. 

How  deflated,  dejected,  disappoint- 
ed and  plain  sad  all  over  was  Severino 
when  he  was  refused  by  the  Sisters. 
He  thought  he  was  their  good  friend. 
He  daily  greeted  them  in  the  market 
where  he  spent  most  of  his  day.  Once 
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EIGHT  KINDS  OF  DUST 


' I 'here  is  a religious  belief  which  is  popular  in  certain  parts  of  Japan.  It  is 
as  follows:  “Everything  that  we  possess  has  been  loaned  to  us  by  God, 
and  we  are  expected  to  return  it  to  Him.” 

Although  this  idea  is  pagan  in  its  origin,  it  sounds  quite  Christian.  Father 
George  Duran  who  is  a member  of  the  Spanish  Foreign  Mission  Institute,  and 
who  writes  for  their  monthly  magazine  “ID”  has  other  ideas  from  the  same 
sources  which  sound  both  interesting  and  useful.  Here  are  some  of  them: 

“As  we  walk  through  life”  he  notes,  “we  manage  to  pick  up  different 
kinds  of  dust,  which  must  be  shaken  off,  if  we  wish  to  obtain  perfect 
happiness,  and  live  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  115  years.  This  is  the  span  of 
life  promised  to  the  devotees  of  this  Japanese  cult.”  “The  eight  kinds  of 
dust  which  stain  our  body  are  as  follows:  Greed,  Stinginess,  Favouritism, 
Hatred,  Animosity,  Anger,  Ambition,  and  Pride” 

“This  dust  can  be  piling  up  inside  a person  for  centuries  through  our 
ancestors,  and  God  occasionally  reminds  us  of  it,  when  we  suffer  some 
bodily  pain.  In  addition,  the  dust  may  be  the  result  of  our  own  activity, 
and  if  it  causes  us  sickness,  it  is  merely  a punishment  which  we  have 
richly  deserved.” 

As  I read  these  words,  I was  struck  by  the  remarkable  parallel  to  be  found 
in  the  Christian  teaching  on  Original  Sin.  How  easy  it  might  be  for  a zealous 
missionary  to  point  out  to  our  pagan  brothers  that  their  religion  and  ours  are 
really  one  because  the  truth  is  one.  The  task  is  not  as  easy  as  it  seems,  but 
with  men  of  good  will,  all  things  are  possible.  Some  23  priests  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  are  already  in  Japan,  and  more  expect  to  be  sent  there 
in  the  near  future,  all  of  them  determined  to  persuade  the  Japanese  that  we 
should  be  one  in  Christ.  Are  you  interested  in  joining  them?  H 
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ILLUSIONS 


Tt  was  a drowsy  afternoon  in  early 
June  and  I was  in  grade  six.  In  a 
few  hours  I would  be  plunging  into 
the  cool  waters  of  the  old  swimming 
hole  and  I found  it  difficult  to  con- 
centrate on  the  story  in  my  primary- 
school  reader.  I can’t  recall  anything 
of  that  story  now  but  I do  remember 
vividly  the  picture  that  accompanied 
it:  St.  Francis  Xavier,  robed  in  a 

dirty,  tattered  cassock,  crucifix  held 
on  high,  was  wading  ashore  in  Japan. 
On  the  beach  to  meet  him  was  a 
group  of  bald-headed  savages  brand- 
ishing long  swords. 

Every  young  boy  is  captivated  by 
adventure  and  perhaps  this  picture 
did  have  some  influence  in  launching 
me  upon  my  missionary  career.  At 
any  rate  some  of  the  illusions  about 
missionary  life,  implanted  on  my 
imagination  by  that  picture  remained 
with  me  until  my  own  turn  came  to 
wade  ashore  in  Japan.  I had  a pretty 
good  idea,  of  course,  that  the  bald- 
headed  savages  would  be  the  customs 
men  waiting  to  take  my  cigarettes. 
My  crucifix,  which  I might  have  held 
high,  was  somewhere  in  my  trunk 


deep  in  the  hold,  and  we  had  already 
been  informed  by  the  priests  who  had 
preceded  us  that  wearing  the  cassock 
was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  hi- 
erarchy of  Japan.  So  that  took  care 
of  that.  However,  I did  retain  a litany 
of  illusions  about  Japan. 

I thought  the  language  would  be 
simpler  than  it  is;  the  cost  of  living 
cheaper  than  it  is;  the  people  more 
poorly  dressed  than  they  are;  converts 
easier  to  gain  than  they  are  and  so  on. 
Above  all,  my  ideas  on  how  to  win 
converts  and  influence  people  were  all 
cock-eyed. 

I thought  one  could  breeze  into 
any  old  town,  throw  up  any  old  build- 
ing or  even  a tent,  scatter  round  a few 
fire-crackers,  play  a tape  recorder, 
show  some  slides,  draw  a crowd, 
preach  a sermon  and  prepare  to  reap 
the  harvest.  Well,  perhaps  I wasn’t 
quite  that  naive  but  almost. 

Lantern  slides  meet  stiff  competi- 
tion from  “Lawrence  of  Arabia”  and 
“Cleopatra”  and  as  for  tape  recorders, 
the  Japanese  invented  them.  Even  in 
the  days  of  Francis  Xavier,  Japan  was 


Alexander  McDonald,  SFM 
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an  up-and-coming  nation.  Xavier  him- 
self soon  realized  that  a display  of 
poverty  was  a handicap  in  winning 
souls,  so  he  shed  his  tattered  cassock 
and  put  on  decent  clothes  as  befitted 
an  ambassador.  He  threw  away  his 
trinkets  and  loaded  himself  with  rich 
presents  for  the  Emperor. 

The  thatched-roof  mission  church 
may  be  adequate  for  the  jungles  of 
Africa  but  a poor  looking  building 
is  a major  obstacle  to  the  apostolate 
in  this  advanced  nation.  Our  present 
Holy  Father  has  repeatedly  stressed 
that  the  supreme  law  is  the  salvation 
of  souls.  And  the  way  to  win  souls  in 
Japan  is  to  build  a beautiful  church 
on  a busy  city  street.  Thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  my  predecessor,  Father 
Flaherty,  and  to  the  intercession  of 
St.  Joseph,  the  location  of  Scarboro’s 
property  in  Ichinomiya  ranks  second 
to  none.  We  are  situated  on  a busy 
corner  of  the  best  street  in  the  city. 
The  main  railway  station,  around 
which  revolves  all  life  in  Japan,  is 
only  five  minutes  away.  The  Presi- 
dent of  a textile  firm,  who  just  com- 
pleted his  spanking  new  eight-storey 


office  building  next  door,  offered  me 
$130,000.00  cash  for  this  lot  but  I 
turned  down  the  offer,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Father  Superior  of  course. 
Souls  are  worth  more  than  that. 

Because  of  our  ideal  location  many 
people  are  coming  to  take  instructions 
but  I know  that  many  more  are  not 
coming  because  of  our  poor-looking 
building  which  has  to  serve  as  church, 
hall,  classroom  and  rectory.  It  was 
constructed  eight  years  ago  to  ac- 
commodate 60.  Today,  due  to  im- 
migration and  conversions,  those  60 
have  increased  to  1,000,  and  this  old 
building  just  can’t  take  it  any  longer. 

Yes,  my  illusions  have  been  dis- 
pelled. I’ve  discarded  the  firecrackers, 
sold  the  tape  recorder  and  stored 
away  the  lantern  slides.  We’re  on 
that  bustling  city  street;  the  way  is 
clear;  we’re  more  than  halfway  there. 
Father  Boyle,  the  catechist  and  myself 
are  fully  trained  and  eager  — only 
one  more  hurdle:  that  beautiful  ex- 
pensive church.  For  years  we  have 
been  scraping  and  saving.  Now  we 
are  ready  to  make  a start.  Let’s  hope 
we  can  finish  it.  ■ 
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Tmagine  waiting  30  years  for  your 

Baptism.  This  is  not  uncommon  in 
this  parish  of  Azua.  Mariana  waited 
more  than  30  years.  First  of  all,  she 
was  born  with  defective  feet  and 
hands,  so  no  doubt  that  had  a great 
deal  to  do  with  the  delay.  Perhaps 
her  family  hesitated  to  ask  anyone  to 
be  sponsor  for  such  a child.  Mean- 
while, days  passed,  months  came  and 
went  and  years  rolled  by,  but  still  no 
Baptism  for  Mariana.  Of  course,  had 
the  priest  known  about  the  matter,  he 
could  have  settled  it  easily  enough, 
but  with  thousands  to  take  care  of 
Mariana  remained  unknown. 

Finally,  the  Legion  of  Mary  visited 
the  house,  and  so  Our  Lady  got  things 
moving.  The  legionaries  prepared  her 
and  advised  me  of  the  case.  We  ar- 
ranged to  do  the  Baptism  in  the 
house,  without  a godfather.  Happy 
day  for  Mariana;  she  was  all  smiles 
as  she  sat  in  her  home,  the  godmother 
beside  her.  One  could  see  the  joy  I 
bubbling  over,  as  she  realized  that  at  L 
last,  she  was  receiving  Baptism. 

Some  days  later  she  made  her  first 
Holy  Communion.  On  the  occasion  , • 
of  one  visit  to  the  home,  she  ex-  ! j1 
pressed  the  desire  to  be  taken  some  ; h 
day  to  visit  the  church.  Then  it 
dawned  on  me  — this  poor  girl  has 
spent  more  than  30  years  of  her  life  j 
in  this  town  and  has  never  once  seen  | 
the  inside  of  the  parish  church. 

Which  reminds  me:  we,  the  priests  j 
of  Azua,  are  heartily  grateful  to  you 
kind  benefactors,  who  have  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  build  two  churches 
and  ten  chapels  in  different  parts  of 
this  vast  parish  of  50,000  souls.  Some 
of  these  chapels  are  pictured  on  these 
pages.  May  God  reward  you.  E 


MORE  CHURCHES 
FOR  MARIANAS 


William  McNabb,  SFM 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

An  outboard  motor  (no  more  than  5 
years  old),  and  5 organs  are  requested 
by  Fr.  Linus  Wall  of  New  Amster- 
dam, Berbice,  Br.  Guiana. 

Automobile  tires  are  requested  by  Fr. 
Roberts  in  St.  Vincent.  Volkswagon 
tires  cost  $34.00  each,  and  he  needs 
four  of  them.  Can  you  donate  one  or 
more?  He  also  uses  seven  gallons  of 
gas  a week  at  73c  a gallon. 

A classroom  made  out  of  branches 
and  straw  has  been  added  by  Fr. 
Curcio  to  his  parish  school  in  Santo 
Domingo.  But  he  hasn’t  paid  for  it 
yet.  It  cost  $55.00. 

A new  church  is  needed  in  Gregory- 
town,  Bahamas.  The  people  are  able 
to  donate  most  of  the  land  and  much 
of  the  labour,  but  Fr.  Jack  McGoey 
will  still  have  to  raise  about  $10,000. 
Can  you  help  him? 

Another  SFM  chapel  is  under  con- 
struction but  only  half  finished  due  to 
the  lack  of  funds.  It  is  being  built  by 
Fr.  J.  Moriarty  in  his  mission  of  Rio 
Boya  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
needs  $600  to  finish  it. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Road  to  the 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 

'YVT'hen  he  looked  back  on  it  now, 
**  he  couldn’t  remember  many  de- 
tails, but  he  did  recall  his  father 
driving  him  to  St.  Mary’s,  Ontario, 
and  his  mother,  sister  and  brother 
coming  along  for  the  ride.  He  said 
goodbye  to  them  there  and  moved 
into  the  Novitiate  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  to  begin  his 
training  for  the  priesthood. 

From  the  pamphlet  he  had  received 
from  the  Rector,  he  had  some  idea  of 
what  to  expect  at  St.  Marys.  Yet,  in 
many  ways,  it  surprised  him.  He 
hadn’t  expected  such  a strict  rule  of 
life  — • probably  because  the  pamphlet 
pictures  made  it  look  more  like  a 
home  than  an  institution.  But  the 
rule  was  strict:  meditation,  study, 
manual  labour  and  recreation  — and 
prolonged  periods  of  silence  that  he 
would  never  get  used  to.  It  didn’t 
seem  to  add  up  to  anything  he  could 
like,  yet  when  the  year  ended  he 
knew  he  had  loved  it,  and  he  won- 
dered if  the  seven  years  in  the  semin- 
ary at  Scarboro,  Ontario,  could  be  as 
memorable. 

In  the  Fall,  the  seminary  opened, 
and  within  a few  days  after  the  open- 


Drums 


The  original,  old  building  at  St.  Marys,  Ontario 


Ing  retreat,  he  realized  that  there  were 
I many  more  hours  of  study  in  the 
seminary  than  in  the  Novitiate.  Sub- 
jects like  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Ethics, 
Theodicy,  Psychology  and  Cosmol- 
ogy, plus  the  old  reliables  — • Latin, 
English,  French,  etc.  — made  up  his 
curriculum  for  the  first  three  years. 
i After  that  he  studied  Theology  for 
four  years,  and  that  meant  subjects 
like:  Scripture,  Dogma,  Moral  The- 
j ology,  Liturgy,  Church  History,  Can- 
| on  Law  and  Sociology.  And  the  scho- 
lastic standards  were  high.  He  knew 
j if  he  failed,  he  would  have  to  repeat 
| his  year  and  if  he  failed  too  badly  or 
too  often  he  would  be  advised  to  leave 
j the  seminary.  Still,  it  wasn’t  too  diffi- 
cult. 

Among  other  things,  recreation 
periods  made  his  studies  easier.  He 
could  play  hockey,  baseball,  football, 
tennis,  handball  or  whatever  was  in 
season.  And  on  Thursdays,  there  were 
no  classes  or  study  periods;  he  could 
do  as  he  pleased,  except  that  he 
couldn’t  leave  the  property;  and  from 
9:30  to  11:00  a.m.  he  had  to  work  at 
; manual  labour.  He  was  assigned  to 
various  jobs.  Sometimes  he  had  to 


report  to  the  Society’s  Public  Rela- 
tions offices  to  work  on  filing.  At 
other  times  he  would  stay  at  the  sem- 
inary and  work  in  the  sacristy,  scrub- 
bing floors,  or  dusting  the  altars  and 
changing  the  altar  linens. 

More  than  anything  else,  his  spirit- 
ual life  kept  him  going  — especially 
when  things  got  difficult,  and  he  won- 
dered if  he  should  stay  in  the  semin- 
ary. He  found  help  in  his  daily  Mass, 
Holy.  Communion,  meditation  and 
other  prayers.  He  had  been  assigned 
to  a Spiritual  Director,  and  besides 
going  to  him  for  weekly  confession, 
he  frequently  discussed  spiritual  mat- 
ters with  him.  Some  other  events 
during  the  year  also  gave  him  a spirit- 
ual boost:  the  daily  spiritual  lecture; 
Solemn  High  Mass  each  Sunday;  Holy 
Week  ceremonies;  40  Hours;  the 
monthly  recollection  day;  two  retreats 
each  year;  ordinations  to  minor  and 
major  orders;  and  periodic  visits  from 
Church  dignitaries  or  missionaries 
home  on  furlough.  They  all  helped. 

At  times  it  seemed  the  seven  years 
would  never  end;  at  other  times  the 
end  seemed  so  close  it  frightened  him. 
He  remembered  the  day  he  became  a 
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Study,  classes,  manual  labour  and  sports 
are  all  part  of  a day's  schedule  in  the 
preparation  for  the  priesthood. 


member  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  by  taking  the  Society 
oath.  He  also  remembered  receiving 
minor  orders  before  being  ordained 
a subdeacon.  At  the  end  of  his  semi- 
final year  in  the  seminary,  he  was  or- 
dained a deacon,  and  when  the  rest  of 
the  students  went  home  for  the  sum- 
mer vacation  that  year,  he  and  his 
classmates  went  back  to  the  Novitiate 
to  prepare  for  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood in  August. 

The  rest  of  that  Summer  went 
quickly.  His  ordination  and  his  first 
Solemn  High  Mass  the  next  Sunday, 
were  followed  by  a short  month  at 
home  before  returning  to  the  seminary 
for  his  final  year  of  study.  Although 
he  was  a priest  during  that  final  year, 
his  daily  rule  of  life  did  not  change, 
except  that  instead  of  attending  Mass 
each  morning,  he  celebrated  it,  and 
on  Sunday  he  served  as  celebrant, 
deacon  or  subdeacon  at  the  Solemn 
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High  Mass.  He  also  took  his  turn 
preaching  in  the  chapel,  and  recited 
the  Divine  Office  each  day. 

On  December  3 that  year,  the  feast 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  he  received  his 
mission  appointment.  He  was  assigned 
to  Santo  Domingo,  although  he  wasn’t 
to  leave  until  the  following  October. 
At  the  end  of  May  he  left  the  semin- 
ary for  good  and  helped  out  in  a 
home  parish  for  the  Summer,  return- 
ing to  Scarboro  for  the  Departure 
Ceremony,  on  October  3.  During  the 
Summer,  the  Treasurer  General  had 
booked  his  passage  to  the  missions, 
so,  on  the  morning  following  the  De- 
parture Ceremony,  he  and  two  of  his 
classmates  were  driven  to  Toronto’s 
Malton  airport  where  they  began  their 
flight  to  Santo  Domingo. 

Now  it  was  late  June  and  since  the 
sun  set  a few  hours  ago,  the  air  had 
become  comfortably  cool.  He  relaxed 
on  the  porch  behind  the  rectory  and 


listened  to  the  only  sound  that  broke 
the  silence  of  the  tropical  evening  — 
the  sound  of  drums  in  the  hills.  They 
reminded  him  of  every  jungle  movie 
he  had  ever  seen.  Yet  these  were  not 
the  drums  of  savages;  they  were  the 
drums  of  baptised  Roman  Catholic 
people,  living  so  far  from  the  Church 
they  couldn’t  get  in  to  pray.  They 
were  preparing  for  the  feast  of  Sts. 
Peter  and  Paul  and  since  they  had  no 
church,  no  priest  and  no  Catechist, 
they  had  arranged  their  own  novena 
— drum  sessions  from  sunset  to  mid- 
night for  nine  consecutive  nights. 
There  was  a lot  of  work  to  do  in  this 
mission,  and  the  eight  years  he  had 
spent  in  the  seminary  were  only  the 
beginning  of  the  training  he  needed. 
With  God’s  help,  he  must  now  learn 
to  translate  the  principles  of  Philoso- 
phy and  Theology  into  the  language 
of  people  who  speak  to  God  on 
drums.  B 
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FOREVER 


Islington,  Ont.,  and  Fr.  Charles  Lagan, 
SFM,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  were  ordained 
in  St.  Gregory’s  Church,  Islington, 


Robert  Bedecki,  SFM,  Glace  Bay,  N.S. 


Raymond  O'Toole,  SFM,  Cape  Breton 


Tt’s  always  a happy  day  when  we 
-*•  can  announce  our  ordinations  to 
the  priesthood.  Nothing  more  clearly 
reflects  the  growth  of  the  Society  than 
the  annual  increase  in  the  number  of 
its  priests;  and  nothing  is  more  en- 
couraging to  our  missionaries  than 
the  announcement  that  another  class 
is  almost  ready  to  help  them  in  their 
work.  This  year  we  have  seven  new 
priests.  They  were  ordained  last 
month,  and  after  a month  vacation, 
they  will  return  to  the  seminary  to 
finish  their  final  year  of  study. 

Three  priests,  Fr.  Justin  Maelnnis, 
SFM,  and  Fr.  Robert  Bedecki,  SFM, 
both  of  Glace  Bay,  N.S.,  and  Fr.  Ray- 
mond O’Toole,  SFM,  of  Cape  Breton, 
N.S.,  were  ordained  on  August  11,  in 
St.  Francis  Xavier  University  chapel. 
Two  others,  Fr.  Robert  Moran,  SFM, 


Justin  Maelnnis,  SFM,  Glace  Bay,  N.S. 
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Ont.,  also  on  August  11.  Fr.  Gerald 
Mungham,  SFM,  Deep  River,  Ont., 
was  ordained  on  August  11  in  Our 
Lady  of  Good  Counsel  church,  Deep 
River,  Ont.,  and  Fr.  Albert  Felix, 
SFM,  Bruno,  Sask.,  was  ordained  on 
August  15  in  St.  Bruno’s  church, 


Robert  Moron,  SFM,  Islington,  Ont. 


Charles  Lagan,  SFM,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Bruno,  Sask. 

We  offer  these  priests  our  sincere 
congratulations,  and  our  hopes  that 
their  missionary  careers  will  be  abund- 
antly blessed  by  God.  We  also  recom- 
mend them  to  the  prayers  of  our 
readers.  H 


Gerald  Mungham,  Deep  River,  Ont. 


Albert  Felix,  SFM,  Bruno,  Sask. 
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(CCC)  The  Chilean  Catholic  Year 
Book  for  1962-63,  recently  published 
by  the  Centre  of  Religious  Research, 
quotes  some  startling  statistics  con- 
cerning the  Church  in  Chile.  There 
are  633  parishes;  275  seminarians; 
903  religious;  1,408  archdioceses;  3 
dioceses;  16  prelacies  nullius;  2 vic- 
ariates apostolic;  8,088,500  total  popu- 
lation; and  an  average  of  1 priest 
per  3,500  inhabitants.  The  most  re- 
cently formed  diocese  of  Los  An- 
geles, Chile,  has  1 priest  per  14,434 
inhabitants.  H 

(Tosei)  A recent  inquiry  reveals  that 
many  of  Japan’s  high  school  students 
have  been  favorably  impressed  by 
Christianity,  or  at  least  find  nothing 
in  it  of  which  they  would  care  to  dis- 
approve. 

Out  of  619  boy  students  of  an  In- 
dustrial High  School  in  Nagoya  who 
were  asked:  “When  somebody  men- 
tions Christianity,  what  is  your  reac- 
tion?” 28%  replied  that  their  reaction 
was  favorable  and  52%  that  their 
reaction  was  neutral,  while  19.2% 
answered  that  they  reacted  unfavor- 
ably. 

The  inquiry  was  made  by  Professor 
Suzuki  Norihisa,  Research  Assistant 
in  Religion,  who  is  not  a Christian. 
Interviewed,  Professor  Susuki  made 
this  comment: 

“I  would  say  that  my  inquiry  shows 
the  headway  which  Christianity  is 
making  in  Japan.  If  the  students  had 


been  girls  of  the  same  age,  no  doubt 
the  results  would  have  been  even 
more  optimistic.  If  Christianity  can 
succeed  in  presenting  itself  as  con- 
genial to  the  Japanese  character,  its 
appeal  may  before  long  prove  irresist- 
ible to  our  modern  youth.” 

The  interest  of  the  Suzuki  inquiry 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  made 
under  religious  auspices;  that  it  was 
made  in  a school  where  religion  is 
not  part  of  the  curriculum;  and  that 
those  interviewed  are  boys  in  their 
late  teens  when  the  interest  in  religion 
is  either  low  or  when  a tendency  to 
feel  critical  about  everything  is  at  its 
height.  B 

(AIF)  During  its  history,  the  Philip- 
pines’ Catholic  fervor  has  been  ob- 
scured by  nationalism  and  indiffer- 
ence, but  after  Independence  in  1946, 
the  Church  started  to  regain  strength. 
The  Legion  of  Mary  was  particularly 
instrumental  in  this  renewal:  80,000 
Legionnaries  are  registered  in  5,000 
praesidia;  about  5 million  others  be- 
long to  a new  group,  “The  Baranguay 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.” 

Then  why  are  there  so  many  non- 
practicing Catholics  in  the  Philip- 
pines? Other  religions,  paganism 
(claiming  500,000)  and  Communism 
present  obstacles.  Vocations  are  sore- 
ly lacking,  and  few  parishes  have  their 
own  schools.  Not  until  these  hind- 
rances are  removed,  or  overcome,  will 
the  “only  Christian  nation  of  the 
East”  be  truly  that!  B 
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Hugh  MocDougall,  SFM 


^"Phe  people  who  live  along  the 
shores  of  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Windward  Islands  are  accomplished 
swimmers.  In  this  land  of  few  bath 
tubs,  children,  while  still  very  young, 
make  their  acquaintance  with  the  sea. 
By  the  time  they  reach  their  early 
teens,  they  are  skin  diving  for  fish  or 
lobster  and  are  capable  of  covering 
long  distances  in  the  water. 

Andrew  Roberts,  a native  of  the 
island  of  Bequia  and  one  of  our 
parishioners  there,  very  recently  sur- 
vived a terrible  experience  because  of 
his  proficiency  as  a swimmer. 

Like  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bequia,  Andrew  is  a fisherman  with  a 


fine  wife  and  five  wonderful  children. 
One  morning  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Port  Elizabeth,  about  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  with  a fine  catch  of 
fish.  Anxious  to  make  a good  sale, 
he  decided  to  head  out  immediately 
for  Kingstown  and  the  fish  market  — 
a distance  of  about  1 1 miles  across 
the  channel. 

The  channel  between  Bequia  and 
St.  Vincent  is  well  known  for  its 
heavy  current  and  rough  passage. 
Alone  and  travelling  by  sail,  Andrew 
had  gone  about  four  miles  from 
Bequia  when  disaster  struck:  a heavy 
piece  of  iron,  which  he  had  fastened 
to  the  bottom  of  his  boat,  broke  loose 
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and  before  he  could  get  it  secured,  a 
sea  swell  sent  it  crashing  through  the 
side  of  the  boat.  With  no  other  boats 
in  sight  and  no  radio  on  board, 
Andrew  was  helpless  as  he  dove  into 
the  shark-invested  sea  and  watched 
his  boat  quickly  sink  from  sight. 

Andrew  now  took  stock  of  his  posi- 
tion; it  was  now  about  eleven  o’clock 
and  the  next  regular  boat  would  be 
crossing  at  two  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon. If  he  were  to  tread  water,  he 
could  easily  stay  afloat  for  three 
hours  provided  he  was  not  attacked 
by  sharks.  However,  by  that  time, 
the  heavy  current  which  makes  navi- 
gation difficult  even  for  large  schoon- 
ers would  have  carried  him  many 
miles  away  from  the  shipping  course. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  were  to  fight 
against  the  current  he  would  certainly 
tire  and  would  probably  drown  with- 
in two  hours.  Nevertheless,  he  de- 
cided to  swim  against  the  current. 

As  he  swam,  he  began  to  feel  his 
strength  slowly  diminishing.  He  prayed 
continuously  and  wept  for  his  wife 
and  small  children.  Who  would  pro- 
vide for  them  now  he  asked  himself? 

Birds  tried  several  times  to  land  on 
his  head  and  there  was  the  fear  of 
sharks  as  he  watched  huge  schools  of 
fish  pass  in  the  water  beneath  him. 

After  more  than  an  hour  had 
passed,  he  saw  a sail  in  the  distance 
and  watched  it  come  closer  and  closer. 
With  great  relief,  he  saw  it  change 
course.  They  had  seen  him,  and  in 
a matter  of  minutes  he  was  aboard 
the  yacht  of  an  American  tourist.  ■ 


ISN’T  IT  A SHAME 

to  see  a faithful  old  watch  thrown 
into  the  back  of  a drawer  just  because 
styles  have  changed?  Nobody  wants 
big  watches  anymore.  Hardly  anybody 
wants  pocket  watches,  and  who  wants 
the  kind  of  a watch  you  have  to  flip 
open  before  you  can  read  it? 

But  they  were  good  in  their  day.  In 
fact,  they  were  so  good  it  would  be 
nice  if  we  could  reward  them  some- 
how. Here’s  an  idea:  Why  not  dig 
them  out  of  that  old  drawer  and  send 
them  to  us?  We  can  sell  the  parts  and 
use  the  money  to  support  the  missions. 
P.S.  We  can  do  the  same  thing  with 
old  jewelery,  brooches,  eye  glasses, 
rings,  silverware,  medals,  etc. 
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WHY 

PRAY 

FOR 

MISSIONARIES 

# 

The  second  part  of  an  article 
from  Fides  News  Service, 
setting  forth  the  Holy  See's 
reasons  for  asking  prayers 
for  missionaries. 


,r"Phe  speed  of  modern  travel  is  still 
a matter  of  wonder.  Space  has 
been  condensed.  Thirty  years  ago, 
trans-oceanic  air  travel  was  still  in 
the  planning  stage.  Today,  jet  planes 
make  every  place  in  the  world  a mere 
matter  of  hours  distant.  Therefore, 
the  various  Religious  Congregations 
laboring  in  a country  need  no  longer 
live  in  isolation  one  from  the  other. 
Indeed,  it  is  imperative  that  they  meet 
together  to  plan  the  prudent  means 
for  carrying  out  their  common  tasks. 
They  must  strive  mightily  to  achieve 
greater  and  greater  unity.  They  must 
be  willing  to  submerge  the  good  they 
desire  to  do  if  a greater  good  can  be 
accomplished  thereby.  For  all  of 
these  things,  we  must  pray.  The  mis- 
sionaries are  not  saints.  They  are  ex- 
posed to  extraordinary  temptations. 
One  of  those  temptations  is  frustra- 
tion. They  see  the  vastness  of  the 
task  facing  them  and  they  are  only 
too  well  aware  of  the  meager  re- 
sources at  their  command.  They  have 
turned  their  backs  on  their  homeland 
to  serve  their  brothers  who  speak  a 
different  language,  who  live  by  a set 
of  cultural  values  quite  different  from 
their  own.  They  gladly  accept  the 
physical  hardships.  They,  however, 
remember  the  affluence  of  their  native 
land  and  wonder  why  they  must  beg 
for  crumbs  from  the  table  of  the  rich 
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to  carry  out  Christ’s  own  work.  It 
should  not  be,  but  it  is  so.  Therefore, 
we  must  pray  that  the  religious  mis- 
sionaries will  be  supplied  with  suffi- 
cient financial  aid  to  carry  out  the 
job  to  which  they  have  dedicated  their 
lives. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  — or  the  permanent 
organizations  that  result  from  it  — 
will  take  steps  to  ensure  that  a large 
quota  of  reinforcements  is  sent  to  the 
missions.  It  is  difficult  to  get  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  present  numbers 
but  one  can  say  that  there  are  just 
under  40,000  priests  and  70,000  Sis- 
ters working  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
These  totals  will  appear  very  small 
and  insignificant  if  one  realizes  that 
throughout  the  world  there  are  about 

350.000  priests  and  nearly  1,000,000 
nuns;  that  in  the  United  States  alone 
there  are  some  56,000  priests  and 

170.000  nuns;  in  England  and  Wales 
alone  there  are  7,600  priests. 

In  Fidei  Donum,  Pius  XII  called 
attention  to  the  lack  of  missionaries 
in  Africa  but  the  same  applies  to  Asia, 
Oceania  and  Latin  America.  The  gen- 
eral shortage  of  priests  in  all  these 
areas  is  very  well  known.  “The  sadly 
few  missionaries,”  the  Pope  wrote, 
“scattered  over  vast  territories  where 
non-Catholic  missionaries  are  also  at 
work,  cannot  cope  with  all  that  needs 
doing.  Here,  it  is  a case  of  40  priests 
for  nearly  a million  souls,  of  whom 
only  25,000  are  baptized.  There,  50 
priests  have  to  cope  with  a popula- 
tion of  two  million,  when  the  priests’ 
whole  time  would  be  fully  occupied 
looking  after  a flock  of  60,000.  Read- 
ing such  figures,  no  Christian  can 
remain  unmoved.  Twelve  more  priests 


in  such  an  area  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  establish  the  faith  today, 
whereas  that  land  may  tomorrow  be 
cultivated  by  other  workers  than  the 
Lord’s  and  so  become  lost  to  the  true 
faith.” 

There  has  been  one  consoling  re- 
sult in  the  last  six  years,  that  is,  since 
the  publication  of  Fidei  Donum.  New 
Congregations  have  established  them- 
selves in  the  mission  fields;  secular 
priests  have  been  loaned  to  overseas 
bishops;  lay  people,  in  daily  increasing 
numbers,  are  leaving  to  work  in  the 
mission:  some  go  as  special  delegates 
representing  the  Scouts  or  other  organ* 
izations,  some  as  helpers  attached  to 
missionary  Institute,  or  to  carry  on 
their  profession  while  engaging  in 
apostolic  work.  Yet  all  this  is  still 
not  enough,  far  from  it. 

While  we  pray  for  missionary 
Orders,  Congregations  and  Institutes 
we  are  closely  united  with  Pope  John 
XXIII,  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  who  is 
His  first  Encyclical  wrote:  “We  now 
want  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  those 
who  have  left  their  father’s  home  and 
country,  who  have  accepted  arduous 
labors  and  overcome  many  obstacles 
on  their  way  to  foreign  lands  where 
they  are  now  spending  their  energies 
instructing  unbelievers  in  the  way  of 
the  Gospel  and  Christian  virtue.”  The 
Pope  set  us  the  example  of  daily 
prayer  for  the  heralds  of  the  Gospel: 
“We  want  these  beloved  children  — 
and  all  those  who  work  as  catechists 
or  in  any  other  way  promote  the 
glorious  work  of  the  missions  — to 
realize  how  close  they  are  to  our 
thoughts  and  affections  and  that  we 
pray  daily  for  them  and  for  their 
work.”  (Fides)  E 
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Prescription  for  moving  ahead 

RETREAT 


So  says  Fr.  Bob  Hymus,  pastor  of  our  parish  in  Azua,  Dominican  Republic.  He 
thinks  the  spiritual  growth  of  his  people  would  be  much  steadier  and  much  more 
solid  if  they  had  a chance  to  retreat.  To  give  them  that  chance,  he  would  like  to 
build  them  a retreat  center. 


The  center  pictured  above  will  include: 

1 . Chapel 

2.  Priest’s  house 

3.  Gardener’s  house 

4.  Dormitory  for  20  people 

5.  Second  dormitory 


6.  Dining  hall 

7.  Conference  hall 

8.  Servants’  quarters 

9.  Blessed  Virgin  grotto 
1 0.  Stations  of  the  Cross 


Total  cost  of  the  Center- — $15,000.  Could  you  help  Fr.  Hymus? 
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Roland  Roberts,  SFM 


DEATH 

IN 

THE 

CARIB 

COUNTRY 


Tn  that  Spring  of  1902,  the  Carib 
Country,  extending  from  the  Ra- 
bacca  River  just  north  of  George- 
town on  the  East  Shore  to  the  northern 
tip  of  the  Island,  was  the  envy  of  all 
St.  Vincent.  Its  estates  (plantations) 
were  the  greenest  an  dits  fruits  were 
more  abundant  and  lush  than  any- 
where else  on  the  Island.  It  was  a 
veritable  Garden  of  Eden.  The  spirit 
of  well  being  was  reflected  in  the 
faces  of  the  men  and  women  who 
worked  the  estates.  The  abundant 
growth  would  assure  them  work 


throughout  the  dry  Summer  months 
ahead.  They  sang  as  they  hoed  be- 
tween the  rows  of  banana  plants, 
whose  massive  leaves  protected  them 
from  the  hot  sun.  Yes,  it  was  good 
to  be  alive  that  Spring  of  1902;  it  was 
good  to  be  in  the  Carib  Country. 

May  6,  1902,  was  like  any  previous 
morning  that  Spring:  the  sun  shone; 
the  workers  sang  in  the  fields.  Three 
miles  to  the  west  clouds  hid  the 
mountain  tops.  This  was  not  unusual. 
Nor  were  the  flashes  and  rumblings 
that  come  out  of  the  clouds  unusual. 
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The  clouds  over  Mount  Soufriere,  St. 
Vincent’s  highest  peak,  often  created 
thunder  and  lightning.  To  the  people 
on  the  North  Windward  Side,  the 
people  of  the  Carib  Country,  the  day 
was  as  any  other  day.  Some  may  have 
noticed  that  the  lightning  was  more 
prolonged  and  that  the  thunder 
seemed  to  cause  a trembling  in  the 
earth  beneath  their  bare  feet;  but  if 
they  did  they  gave  it  not  serious 
thought  — the  storm  over  Mount 
Soufriere  was  heavier  than  usual.  It 
would  not  effect  them.  The  prevailing 
easterly  Trade  Winds  would  keep  the 
storm  to  the  Leeward  Side.  There 
was  nothing  to  worry  about.  Life  was 
pleasant;  the  earth  was  bountiful; 
there  were  happy  days  ahead. 

On  the  Leeward  Side  they  were 
not  so  complacent.  Here  they  could 
see  the  mountain  top.  They  could  see 
the  angry  red  rim  of  Mount  Soufriere’s 
crater.  They  could  see  what  the  Carib 
Country  thought  to  be  lightning  was 
in  reality  spurts  of  steam  and  fire 
shooting  up  to  a height  of  several 
thousand  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the 
crater. 

That  beautiful  crater;  the  scenic 
pride  of  St.  Vincent!  What  a mon- 
strous, fearful  sight  it  presented!  Was 
it  possible  that  this  was  the  spot 
where  but  a few  weeks  previous,  on 
Easter  Monday,  thousands  had  pic- 
nicked? All  day  long  the  steam  and 
the  flame  continued  to  erupt  from 
the  crater’s  lips;  and  the  deep, 
thunder-like  rumbling,  that  seemed  to 
come  from  the  very  bowels  of  the 
mountain,  never  stopped.  Toward 
nightfall  the  people  of  the  North  Lee- 
ward began  their  exodus  south  to 
Kingston.  Because  of  the  lack  of 


communications,  no  word  of  what  was 
really  happening  behind  the  cloud 
bank  reached  the  Carib  Country.  The 
people  retired  at  their  usual  early 
hour,  happy  with  the  day’s  labour. 

Came  the  dawn  of  May  7th,  1902, 
the  Carib  Country  awoke  to  its  usual 
activities;  the  labourers  returned  to 
the  fields;  the  shops  opened  in  Over- 
land, Turema,  Orange  Hill,  Waterloo 
and  Rabacca;  the  estate  managers 
checked  their  records  and  planned  the 
day’s  activity;  the  drovers  led  the 
cattle  to  the  grazing  grounds  and  the 
goat  herders  started  for  the  hills;  the 
workers  in  the  sugar  and  arrowroot 
factories  began  their  usual  tasks;  the 
children  went  to  school.  Some  may 
have  wondered  about  the  prolonged 
electric  storm  over  Mount  Soufriere. 
None  worried  about  it.  Life  went  on 
in  its  easy,  pleasant  way  until  the 
slight  trembling  of  the  earth  that  was 
still  noticeable  suddenly  became 
violent  shocks  that  made  the  earth 
quake  and  the  trees  sway.  The  people 
ran  from  the  fields  to  seek  the  shelter 
of  their  homes.  A fear  came  over 
them — the  fear  of  the  unknown!  At 
10:00  a.m.  their  fears  were  confirmed. 
Word  reached  the  Carib  Country  of 
the  frightful  happenings  on  Mount 
Soufriere.  Then  the  clouds  moved 
and  the  mountain  could  be  seen. 
Spellbound,  the  people  watched  the 
eruption.  From  the  distance  it 
seemed  harmless  though  fearful  to 
behold.  There  was  still  time  to  move 
out.  None  did! 

Two  o’clock:  Suddenly  the  side  of 
the  mountain  seemed  to  split  wide 
open  and  in  that  second  there  came 
rushing  down  the  mountain  what  was 
later  described  as  a huge  black  cloud. 
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It  was  the  cloud  of  death!  It  spread 
across  the  Carib  Country  destroying 
everything  in  its  mad  rush  to  the  sea. 
The  native  huts  were  burned  and  all 
within  them  killed.  The  more  stable 
homes  of  the  estate  managers  with- 
stood the  pressure  of  the  molten  cloud; 
but  those  who  had  not  taken  shelter 
in  the  more  airtight  cellars  died  from 
the  deadly  fumes  within  the  cloud. 
The  factory  workers  were  ordered 
into  cellars.  Those  who  felt  there  was 
more  safety  in  the  upper  stories  of 
the  factories  died. 

It  was  all  over  within  a few 
seconds.  The  air  cleared  and  the 
people  came  out  of  the  cellars  to  view 
a strange  and  foreign  land — to  mourn 
for  a total  of  2,000  dead!  The  Carib 
County  they  had  known  was  gone. 
The  lush  growth  and  promising  crops 
were  gone.  A parched  and  ravished 
earth  met  their  stunned  gaze!  Nothing 
moved,  not  even  the  ubiquitous  dog. 
All  animal  life  had  perished  in  the 
passing  of  that  dark  and  deadly 


cloud.  And  gone  was  Rabacca,  its 
shops,  its  homes;  it  might  never  have 
been! 

Today  the  Carib  Country,  except 
for  the  Rabacca  Dry  River  bed,  is 
again  the  lush  garden  it  was  that  May 
7th  morning  of  1902.  Rich  crops  of 
bananas,  arrowroot,  coconuts  and 
other  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables 
give  promise  of  steady  employment  to 
those  who  work  the  estates.  Cattle  and 
goats  roam  the  valleys  and  mountain 
sides;  dogs  bark  as  you  pass  through 
Waterloo,  Orange  Hill,  Tumera  and 
Overland;  the  shops  are  open;  the 
children  go  to  school;  and  in  the  back- 
ground on  a clear  day  may  be  seen 
the  high  crater  of  Mount  Soufriere, 
serene  and  beautiful.  Drive  along  the 
road  that  twists  its  way  northward 
through  the  coconut  groves  and,  if 
you  are  alert,  you  will  see  a stone 
marker.  The  inscription  will  tell  you 
that  it  was  erected  in  memory  of  the 
nameless  ones  who  were  buried  in 
that  particular  grave. 


Arrowroot  factory, 
Waterloo,  St. 
Vincent.  On  the 
lower  floor  of  this 
factory,  Mrs. 
Morris  and  others 
sought  shelter  and 
survived  the 
eruption. 
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Mrs.  Lena  Morris  survived  the 
eruption.  Today  she  is  a grand- 
mother living  in  Georgetown;  in 
1902  she  was  a young  school  girl. 
Here  is  her  story: 

“I  went  to  school  as  usual  on  the 
morning  of  May  7th,  1902.  I had  to 
walk  from  my  home  in  Orange  Hill 
to  Turema  (about  a mile).  At  11:00 
o’clock  we  were  told  to  go  home. 
When  I went  outside  I thought  it 
was  raining;  but  it  was  not.  Small 
stones  were  falling  like  rain.  I be- 
came frightened  and  ran  all  the  way 
home;  but  there  was  no  one  there. 
My  mother  was  at  work  in  the  factory 
at  Waterloo.  I was  so  scared  that  I 
ran  all  the  way  from  Orange  Hill  to 
Waterloo  (a  mile).  My  mother  com- 
forted me  and  told  me  to  stay  with 
her  in  the  factory.  At  two  o’clock  we 
saw  a big,  black  cloud  coming  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  fore- 
man told  everyone  to  get  down  to  the 
cellar.  It  was  terribly  dark  down 
there  and  I hung  onto  my  mother  so 
tight  I must  have  hurt  her;  but  she 
did  not  complain.  After  a while  we 
came  out  of  the  cellar.  Everything 
was  changed!  There  was  nothing 
growing!  We  went  to  Orange  Hill; 
but  there  was  no  home  to  go  to.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  left  of  Orange 
Hill.  All  around  me  I could  see  what 
looked  like  heaps  of  earth.  They  were 
bodies  covered  with  mud  that  came 
from  that  horrible,  black  cloud.” 

What  effect  did  the  eruption  of 
Mount  Soufriere  have  on  Catholic  life 
in  the  Carib  Country?  Many  of  the 
Catholic  survivors,  who  had  been 
without  a priest,  the  Mass  and  the 
sacraments  since  the  1898  hurricane, 


in  the  dazed  aftermath  of  this  latest 
disaster  sought  comfort  where  they 
could.  The  Anglican  and  Methodist 
Churches  had  survived  both  disasters. 
Their  clergy  were  on  the  job.  It  was, 
I feel  sure,  with  no  other  thought  than 
to  give  spiritual  comfort  to  a dazed 
and  benighted  people  that  they  wel- 
comed the  remnants  of  the  Catholic 
population  of  the  Carib  Country  into 
their  churches.  A few  Catholic 
families  held  steadfast  to  the  Faith 
through  this  second  catastrophe  and 
the  long  years  of  total  neglect  that 
were  to  follow.  Today  their  descen- 
dants are  to  be  found  in  Fancy,  Sandy 
Bay,  Overland  and  Orange  Hill.  It 
would  be  another  30  years  before  a 
Catholic  priest  would  visit  the  Carib 
Country.  A new  generation  had 
sprung  up  — a generation  to  whom 
the  Catholic  Church  was  a stranger,  a 
Church  in  which  they  had  no  part  for 
they  had  been  baptized  and  raised  in 
the  Protestant  faiths  their  parents  and 
grandparents  had  turned  to  in  their 
hour  of  despair  — the  Churches  that 
had  offered  them  comfort  in  that 
terrible  hour  of  trial  by  fire!  Even 
today,  60  years  from  the  day  of  the 
eruption  of  Mount  Soufriere,  there  is 
still  no  Catholic  church  in  the  whole 
of  the  Carib  Country!  The  most 
promising  center  is  Sandy  Bay.  A 
church  there  would  serve  most  of  the 
Carib  Country.  All  we  have  in  Sandy 
Bay  is  a vacant  lot.  It  awaits  the 
church  that  must  be  built.  What  a 
fitting  tribute  it  will  be  to  the  stead- 
fastness and  courage  of  those  who  for 
40  years,  through  two  major  disasters, 
persevered  in  their  Faith  and  passed  it 
down  intact  to  this  present  generation. 
$10,000.00  can  build  that  church!  ■ 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  lucky  you  are?  You  live  in  comfort-  I 
able  houses,  you  are  well-fed  and  you  are  able  to  study,  play  — and  pray.  I 
was  in  the  West  Indies  recently  and  was  impressed  by  the  difference  in  the 
lives  most  of  those  children  live  compared  to  our  own. 

Many  of  them  live  in  small  huts,  which  aren’t  very  comfortable  — or  dry,  j 
when  it  rains  — but  they  have  no  other  home.  Often  there  is  only  one  room  \ 
in  these  houses  and  the  people  have  to  share  it  with  chickens,  goats  and  pigs.  J 
Naturally,  they  have  no  luxuries  and  they  even  have  very  few  clothes,  I 
noticed  one  little  boy  walking  in  the  pouring  rain  carrying  a pair  of  shoes  under  j 
his  shirt.  I asked  him  why  he  carried  them  instead  of  wearing  them  and  he  i 
answered  that  they  were  his  only  shoes  and  since  he  might  never  have  another  I 
pair  he  didn’t  want  to  damage  them.  How  many  pairs  of  shoes  do  you  have? 

The  boys  and  girls  who  are  able  to  go  to  school,  usually  study  until  they 
have  to  earn  their  own  living  and  that  sometimes  happens  before  they  are  ;| 
fourteen  years  old!  Many  others  never  see  schools  because  there  are  none  j| 
where  they  live.  That  is  why  so  many  of  them  know  so  little  about  God.  They 
have  no  school  and  there  is  no  one  in  their  village  to  teach  them. 

It  is  these  boys  and  girls  and  their  families  that  our  priests  in  mission  j 
countries  are  trying  to  reach  and  to  lead  to  God.  But  before  they  can  be  :i 
taught  about  God  they  must  be  fed  and  clothed.  Hunger  makes  learning  hard,  j 
That  is  why  the  priests  need  your  help.  You  may  say  there’s  nothing  you  can  J 
do,  but  there  is  something:  You  can  pray  for  the  priests,  that  they  may  be  i| 
able  to  continue  God’s  work,  and  pray  for  the  people  that  they  may  listen  1 
to  God’s  word. 

As  you  go  back  to  school  this  month,  why  not  offer  your  prayers  and  your  1 
studies  for  these  intentions?  Each  of  you  could  pray  for  one  boy  or  girl  your  1 
own  age  that  through  your  sacrifice  God  may  grant  him  or  her  a life  as  happy  j| 
as  yours. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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SCARBORO  FATHERS' 
AMAZON  HOMETOWN 


George  Marskell,  SFM 
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Ttacoatiara,  the  home  of  five  Scar- 

boro  Fathers,  is  a city  1,000  miles 
distant  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  up  the 
mighty  Amazon  River.  In  the  Tupi- 
guarani  language,  Itacoatiara  means 
“painted  rock”.  During  the  low  water 
season  one  can  see  inscriptions  on  the 
rocks  which  line  the  shore  in  front  of 
the  city.  The  origin  of  these  inscrip- 
tions is  disputed  among  scholars,  but 
most  agree  they  were  written  by  a 
now  extinct  tribe  of  Indians. 

The  original  settlement  was 
founded  by  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the 
17th  century  on  the  Mataura  River, 
a tributary  of  the  Madeira  River.  The 
site  is  some  four  or  five  hours 
journey  from  the  present  location  of 
Itacoatiara.  Indian  attacks,  and  the 
desire  for  land  better  suited  for 
colonization,  forced  a move  of  the 
original  settlement  to  the  shores  of 
the  Abaeaxis  River  (River  of  Pine- 
apples). 

In  1758,  the  inhabitants  requested 
the  Captain-General  of  Para-Maran- 
hao  for  permission  to  move  the  site 
once  more.  Among  other  reasons, 
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there  was  again  the  problem  of  savage 
neighbouring  Indians.  The  permission 
was  granted  and  the  city’s  present  site 
was  chosen. 

There  are  some  historians  who 
claim  that  this  section  of  the  Amazon 
was  first  inhabited  by  settlers  from 
the  nearby  island  of  Aibi,  where  a 
mission  was  founded  as  early  as  1655 
by  a Padre  Antonio  Vieira.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  new  settlement  became 
firmly  established,  so  that  in  the  year 
1759  it  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
vila,  its  Indian  name  of  Itacoatiara 
being  changed  to  the  Portuguese  name 
Serpa.  In  becoming  a vila  it  also  be- 
came the  seat  of  a municipio  or 
country-like  political  division. 

The  vila  however  was  not  always 
to  enjoy  peace,  for  although  now  free 
of  Indian  attack,  the  municipio  was 
suppressed  in  1833,  and  two  years 
later  was  destroyed  by  a sedition 
which  ended  in  1840.  Its  restoration 
only  came  in  1857,  and  almost  20 
years  later,  in  1874,  the  vila  of  Serpa 
became  a city  and  was  renamed  Ita- 
coatiara. It  was  the  third  locality  in 
the  state  of  Amazonas  to  be  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a city.  Today,  the  city  of 
Itacoatiara  ranks  second  among  cities 
in  Amazonas.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  14,000  people  live  in  the  city 
proper,  and  more  than  40,000  in  the 
entire  municipio.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  population  is  Catholic.  Ecclesiasti- 
cally, the  territory  is  part  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Manaus. 

The  principal  economic  activities 
of  the  region  are  agriculture,  fishing 
and  forestry.  Jute,  the  fiber  of  which 
is  used  to  make  rope  and  canvas;  and 
caucau,  from  which  cocoa  is  ex- 
tracted, are  the  main  agricultural 


crops.  The  Amazon,  its  tributaries 
and  many  lakes  yield  pirarucu,  tarn- 
baqui,  pescada,  curimatu  and  other  i 
fish.  Many  products  are  gathered  | 
from  the  tropical  forests:  rubber,  I 

Brazil  nuts,  vegetable  gums  and  many  ; 
varieties  of  woods  are  the  more  im- 
portant products.  The  essence  of  j 
pau-rosa  is  steam-extracted  from  the 
sweet-smelling  rose  wood.  This  is 
later  used  in  the  production  of  rose 
water  and  perfumes. 

The  port  of  Itacoatiara  is  a busy 
one.  Tiny  canoes  loaded  with  bananas  j 
or  fish,  and  small  motor  launches 
bringing  provisions  for  Manaus  are 
often  crowded  from  the  shore  by  large 
river  steams  and  giant  ocean-going  : 
vessels.  Ships  carry  lumber  to  the 
rich  southern  states  of  Brazil.  Others 
carry  Brazil  nuts  to  England  in  time 
for  Christmas.  Still  others  carry 
rubber  and  pau-rosa  to  refineries  and 
factories  in  North  America. 

Jungle  surrounds  the  city  on  three 
sides.  The  muddy,  fast-running 
Amazon  passes  its  front  door. 
Manaus,  the  state  capital,  is  accessible 
only  by  water  or  air.  A motor  launch 
takes  up  to  20  hours  to  cover  the  122 
miles  which  separate  the  two  cities. 

A Catalina  flying  boat  or  DC3  covers 
the  104  air  miles  in  45  minutes. 

After  almost  a year  in  their  new 
mission,  the  Scarboro  Fathers  are 
becoming  acclimatized  to  the  equa- 
torial sun  and  sudden  torrential  rains. 
They  are  speaking  Portuguese  and 
beginning  to  understand  the  mentality 
of  the  people.  They  are  striving  to  i 
establish  God’s  kingdom  in  a large 
section  of  the  vast  Amazon  valley. 
They  need  your  prayers  and  your  ! 
support.  M 
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Fr.  Leo  Curtin,  of  Corkery,  Ont.,  be- 
came a Scar  boro  Father  in  1934  after 
serving  for  twelve  years  as  a diocesan 
priest.  He  has  been  an  active  mis- 
sionary in  China  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  is  now  working  in  St. 

Vincent,  West  Indies. 

I REMEMBER 

T remember  Belle  Isle  Hill.  It  is  on  the  Layou-Rose  Bank  Road  on 
St.  Vincent  Island  and  it  is  the  highest  spot  on  the  road.  The  map 
has  the  figure  1013  beside  the  name,  indicating  the  height  above  sea 
level.  The  figure  does  not  exaggerate. 

Coming  from  either  side,  one  climbs  a winding  narrow  road  with 
a drop  on  one  side  of  several  hundred  feet  and  an  insurmountable 
mountain  on  the  other.  The  scenery  is  beyond  description  but  the 
driver  must  keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  road  and  his  hands  glued  to  the 
steering  wheel. 

As  I came  up  this  long  approach  on  my  return  trip  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  I overtook  a bus  as  it  slowly  climbed  towards  the  summit. 

Bus  drivers  here  are  very  courteous  and  at  the  first  opportunity  will 
allow  smaller  cars  to  pass.  This  one  waved  me  ahead  as  we  came 
near  the  top.  It  is  my  custom  to  put  the  car  in  a lower  gear  going 
> down,  as  a precautionary  measure.  No  sooner  had  I started  down 

than  I heard  the  horn  of  the  bus,  and  a glance  in  the  rear-vision  mirror 
1 showed  him  coming  on  at  a fast  clip.  There  was  no  place  wide  enough 

: to  allow  him  to  pass.  So  I was  in  a quandary.  Why  was  he  driving  so 

fast?  Had  his  brakes  failed?  In  any  case  I had  to  keep  ahead  of 
him.  The  children  in  the  car  with  me  were  enjoying  it  as  we  skid 
i around  the  blind  curves  and  raced  down.  Only  one  of  those  in  my  car 

i did  not  enjoy  it,  and  that  was  me.  I managed  to  keep  a safe  distance 

) ahead  till  we  came  to  an  open  space.  I slowed  up  and  pulled  to  the 

e side.  My  suspicions  of  faulty  brakes  were  confirmed.  He  went  by  at 

a terrific  rate  and  spattered  mud  over  my  car  and  its  driver.  Then 
r I began  to  breathe  again.  H 

Leo  Curtin,  SFM 
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SCENE  OF  A HOLDUP! 


The  house  pictured  here  is  in  a town  called  Peralta,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Peralta  is  a mission  to  our  parish  in  Azua, 
but  it  is  big  enough  to  be  a parish.  We  have  a church  in  Peralta 
but  we  need  a house  for  the  resident  priest. 

This  house  is  right  beside  the  church.  Fr.  McNabb  in  Azua 
would  like  to  buy  it.  The  owner  wants  to  sell  it.  It  is  worth  the 
price  asked.  It  is  in  good  condition.  It  is  ideally  suited  for  our 
purposes.  And  our  Society  Superiors  have  approved  the  purchase. 
But  there’s  a holdup! 

The  owner  wants  $4,000.  Fr.  McNabb  has  only  $1,300.  Can 
you  help  him? 
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We  quote  from  a letter  written  by  Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  SFM , in  Santo 
Domingo: 

“.  . . By  the  way , out  of  pity,  / just  had  to  allow  three  destitute  j 
families  to  move  into  the  chicken  coop.  They  live  there  with  300  \ 
chickens.  There  are  two  cripples  among  them . Now  other  cripples 
have  come  from  the  hills  hoping  I will  give  them  lodging  too.  What 
a problem!” 

Could  you  please  send  us  something  for  the  poor  people  in  our 
mission  parishes? 

Scarboro  Fathers,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario. 


BELIEVE  IT 
OR  NOT 
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EDITORIAL 

Pope  Paul  VI  and  the  Missions 


ne  difference  between  an  editorial  and  an  article  is  that  an 


editorial  is  supposed  to  express  an  opinion  which  the  writer 
hopes  to  persuade  his  readers  to  accept.  In  our  editorials,  we 
usually  try  to  persuade  people  to  recognize  the  importance  of  mis- 
sion work,  and  to  help  that  work  through  their  prayers,  their  lives, 
or  whatever  they  can  afford  materially.  Many  tactics  can  be  used 
in  this  effort  to  persuade.  Sometimes  an  argument  will  help;  some- 
times the  facts  of  a situation  can  speak  for  themselves;  and 
sometimes  the  statement  of  a person  with  authority  can  be  enough. 
This  month,  we  are  going  to  use  a statement  of  authority  — the 
authority  of  the  Pope  himself.  Here  are  some  statements  which 
Pope  Paul  VI  has  made  on  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church. 
We  hope  you  will  find  them  persuasive. 

“The  question  of  the  missions  should  not  be  treated  only  on  the 
descriptive  and  sentimental  plane  in  order  to  give  the  missions 
publicity,  but  also  scientifically  . . . and  the  purpose  of  this  should 
not  be  to  make  these  things  more  difficult  . . . but  rather  to  en- 
lighten this  great  effort  of  spreading  the  gospel  . . . Let  us  glance 
with  great  satisfaction  on  this  phenomenon  of  the  laity  becoming 
apostolic. 

“We  are  not  Christians  for  ourselves  alone,  but  also  for  others, 
in  order  to  save  our  brethren.  All  Christians  are  in  fact  called  to 
spread  their  faith  by  helping  the  missionaries  in  charge  of  founding 
the  Church  amongst  pagan  populations.  The  Council  will  certainly 
lay  maximum  stress  on  the  Church’s  missionary  vocation. 

“The  Church  today  is  not  satisfied  and  urges  every  Bishop,  and 
even  every  diocese,  to  undertake  some  missionary  activity  directly 
. . . Let  no  one  be  afraid,  no  one  inactive,  no  one  indifferent,  no 
one  idle,  no  one  a parasite.  Rather,  let  everyone  take  up  service 
and  be  active  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

“We  are  also  pleased  to  encourage  and  bless  from  the  bottom  of 
our  heart,  the  beloved  missionaries  . . . who  in  every  continent,  in 
the  Church’s  advance-posts,  are  spreading  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
Let  them  always  glory  in  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Gal. 
6:14)  by  accepting  out  of  love,  the  difficulties  and  trials  that  occur, 
in  the  certitude  that  God’s  help  will  never  fail  those  who  live  and 
work  for  Him  alone.”  ■ 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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Tn  1955  I was  27  years  old,  and  about 
once  a month  since  my  third  birth- 
day, I had  had  my  hair  cut.  The 
nervousness  I felt  at  the  time  of  my 
first  haircut  melted  before  the  job  was 
half  finished,  and  it  had  never  again 
returned  — until  that  September  day 
in  Tokyo. 

I knew  it  was  ridiculous  — there 
was  nothing  to  worry  about.  It’s  true, 
I was  in  Japan,  but  hair  is  hair  and 
cutting  it  in  Japan  should  be  the  same 
as  cutting  it  anywhere  else.  I squared 
my  shoulders  and  tried  to  look  very 
unconcerned.  But  I could  still  hear  the 
send-off  the  priests  had  given  me  be- 
fore I left  the  house : 

“If  you  feel  sick  when  it’s  over,  just 
phone  and  we’ll  come  and  get  you.” 


I had  heard  a lot  about  Japanese 
haircuts,  but  it  hadn’t  meant  much  to 
me  until  I arrived  in  that  country  to 
begin  what  I thought  would  be  my 
missionary  career.  After  that,  a lot  of 
the  things  I had  read  about  suddenly 
took  on  the  new  life  that  comes  from 
personal  experience.  This  trip  to  the 
barber  would  be  one  more. 

Since  I couldn’t  speak  Japanese  yet, 
I had  memorized  my  instructions: 
“Mijikaku.  katte  kudasai”  — “cut  it 
short  please”.  This,  I thought,  with 
a few  gestures  and  head  nods,  should 
get  me  by  alright.  I stopped  for  a 
moment  at  the  shop  window  — six 
chairs  and  one  of  them  empty.  That 
meant  no  waiting. 

A teen-age  girl  attendant  met  me  at 


I 
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the  door.  With  her  clean  white  uni- 
form, she  looked  like  a nurse.  She 
smiled  beautifully  and  bowed  low. 

“ Irashaimase ”,  she  said,  and  like  a 
group  of  monks  in  choir,  the  six  bar- 
bers repeated  the  greeting,  “Irashai- 
mase”. At  that  time,  I only  knew 
three  Japanese  greetings:  Ohio  goza- 
imasu  — Good  morning;  Konnichi-wa 
— Good  day;  and  Konban-wa  — 
Good  evening.  Irashaimase  wasn’t  any 
of  them  so  I figured  it  must  have 
meant  "'Here  comes  another  victim”. 

The  girl  helped  me  remove  my  coat, 
then  graciously  lead  me  to  the  empty 
chair.  I sat  down  and  glanced  curi- 
ously at  the  customers  on  either  side 
of  me.  On  my  left,  a bald  Buddhist 
priest  was  having  his  head  shined.  The 
barber  rubbed  it  vigorously  with  a soft 
cloth,  then  stood  back  to  study  the 
smooth  shine.  On  my  right,  a cus- 
tomer leaned  lazily  back  in  his  chair, 
his  entire  face,  from  the  hairline  to 
the  chin,  completely  covered  with 
shaving  lather.  His  barber  stropped  a 
razor  for  what  looked  like  a long  job. 

The  girl  who  had  ushered  me  in 
busied  herself  preparing  the  barber’s 
tools,  then  disappeared.  I stretched  out 
in  the  chair,  expecting  at  any  moment 
the  familiar  sensation  of  clippers  on 
the  back  of  my  neck.  I closed  my 
eyes.  It  was  lucky  that  I did,  because 
at  that  moment  a steaming  hot  towel 
was  wrapped  around  my  face.  The 
immediate  sensation  was  one  of  pain 
and  I would  likely  have  yelled  if  I 
could  have  opened  my  mouth.  But  in 
a moment,  the  heat  had  a soothing,  re- 
laxing effect. 

When  the  towel  was  removed,  there 
was  another  girl  standing  beside  me. 
She  was  holding  clippers  and  smiling 


like  a dentist  with  a grudge.  This 
seemed  like  the  appropriate  time  for 
my  memorized  line,  so  I let  it  go: 

“Mijikaku  katte  kudasai” 

The  girl  put  her  hand  to  her  mouth 
and  kept  her  reaction  down  to  a polite 
giggle,  although  I could  tell  from  the 
veins  protruding  in  her  neck  that  she 
felt  much  more  like  laughing  hysteri- 
cally. I guess  my  Japanese  pronuncia- 
tion wasn’t  the  best.  The  rest  of  the 
barbers  also  giggled  and  so  did  the 
customers  — except  one,  the  Buddhist 
priest.  He  roared  laughing.  Anyway, 
the  girl  must  have  got  the  message  be- 
cause she  immediately  started  to  cut. 
For  the  next  half  hour,  she  trimmed, 
cut  and  combed.  At  times  she  would 
stand  halfway  across  the  room  and 
study  my  head  from  every  angle  be- 
fore making  some  trivial  little  correc- 
tion. Sometimes  she  even  consulted 
with  the  other  barbers  about  the  job. 
But  gradually  the  snips  became  shal- 
lower and  fewer,  and  eventually  they 
petered  out.  The  job  was  finished  — 
at  least  that  part  of  it  was. 

But  before  I could  make  a move, 
the  cotton  knee-length  bib  I had  been 
wearing  was  replaced  by  a rubber  one, 
and  I felt  shampoo  being  poured  onto 
my  head.  I hadn’t  expected  this,  but 
in  the  split  second  of  reflection  I was 
allowed,  it  seemed  harmless  enough,  so 
again  I relaxed.  The  hot  rinse  and  the 
second  steaming  towel  began  to  make 
me  feel  just  a little  bit  sleepy,  but  my 
spirits  rallied  with  the  hope  of  leaving 
in  a moment  or  two  — or  so  I thought. 

Like  a genie  whose  job  was  finished, 
the  girl  barber  suddenly  disappeared 
and  in  her  place  a husky  little  man 
took  over.  He  smiled  politely  but 
briefly,  as  though  the  job  he  had  come 
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to  do  wouldn’t  allow  too  much  time 
for  niceties.  He  grabbed  my  head  and 
with  a single  jerk,  pushed  it  down 
between  my  knees.  At  the  same  time, 
he  slapped  an  electric  vibrator  into  my 
right  kidney.  The  sensation  was  start- 
ling, and  I tried  to  straighten  up,  but 
it  was  hopeless. 

The  vibrator  moved  up  and  down 
my  spine,  then  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  to  the  tune  of  many  strange 
noises,  some  of  which  seemed  to  be 
coming  from  my  vertebrae.  Up  to  my 
shoulders,  then  down  one  arm;  back 
up  again  and  down  the  other  arm. 
Every  nerve  in  my  body  tingled  and 
twitched.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that 
just  a moment  ago  I had  felt  sleepy. 
The  big  question,  of  course,  was, 
“What’s  the  big  idea?”,  and  if  I had 
thought  for  a moment  that  anyone 
might  have  understood  me,  I likely 
would  have  asked.  But  as  it  was,  I 
seemed  to  have  no  alternative  but  to 
allow  myself  to  be  twisted  and  turned 
into  any  position  the  little  husky  de- 
sired. Finally,  I was  straightened  up 
and  allowed  to  relax  for  the  length  of 
time  it  took  him  to  put  the  vibrator 
away.  Then  the  head  massage  began. 

With  both  fists  clenched,  my  sad- 
distic  friend  began  rapping  the  top  of 
my  skull  with  his  knuckles.  The  action 
began  slowly,  but  gradually  the  beat 
was  quickened  and  soon  his  fists 
moved  with  the  blurred  rapidity  of 
two  drumsticks,  and  the  rapping  be- 
came a vigorous  roll.  My  head  reeled 
and  the  knocking  echoed  in  my  brain 
like  the  roaring  static  of  a machine 
gun.  I writhed  and  twisted  but  the 
furious  beat  was  never  interrupted. 
Faster,  faster,  faster;  then  suddenly  it 
stopped,  and  I opened  my  eyes. 


For  a moment,  I stared  at  the 
mirror  before  me.  There  were  two 
men  studying  my  head  now,  one  on 
each  side.  I wanted  to  tell  them  I was 
a Canadian  and  my  head  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  shape  as  theirs 
— and  no  amount  of  pounding  could 
make  it  that  shape.  But  I didn’t  know 
how  to  say  that  in  Japanese,  so  I just 
took  another  deep  breath  while  the 
two  of  them  dug  their  twenty  fingers 
into  my  hair.  With  what  felt  like 
fiendish  delight,  they  began  to  rub,  and 
rub,  and  rub.  Sometimes  they  would 
stop  for  a few  minutes  to  grap  little 
bunches  of  hair  and  tug  at  it  as  though 
they  were  trying  to  pull  it  out,  but 
always  the  rubbing  was  resumed. 

I wondered  for  a moment  if  this  was 
their  way  of  getting  even  for  having 
lost  the  war.  But  I couldn’t  entertain 
the  thought  for  long;  nothing  could 
stay  in  my  mind  under  that  pressure. 
They  weren’t  actually  thoughts  that 
came  to  me  anyway  — they  were  just 
momentary  urges  that  appeared  sud- 
denly and  then  rushed  on  to  make 
room  for  others,  I felt  the  urge  to 
jump  out  of  the  chair  and  run;  the 
urge  to  take  a swing  at  each  of  those 
two  nonchalant,  officious  little  charac- 
ters. But  I didn’t  do  anything.  I just 
gripped  the  arms  of  the  chair  and 
hoped  it  would  soon  be  over.  And  it 
was. 

When  the  end  came,  it  seemed  al- 
most unexpected.  It  left  me  tense  and 
wondering  what  might  happen  next. 
Then  I felt  the  comb  being  pulled 
through  my  hair.  At  last,  a sensation 
I recognized;  but  it  had  never  felt  so 
wonderful.  I took  a deep  breath  and 
felt  as  though  I now  belonged  to  some 
exclusive  club.  B 
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A 

ROCK 

on  the 

MOVE 


Scarboro's  parish  of  Rock  Sound,  Bahamas,  is  the  nerve  center  of  a busy 
mission  territory.  Here  is  a report  from  a visitor  to  the  mission. 


Part  1 

"pleuthera  is  an  island  of  the  Bahama 
^ group  and  lies  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  65  miles  east  of  Nassau,  345 
miles  southeast  of  Miami,  Florida.  Al- 
though 120  miles  in  length,  it  is  no 
more  than  four  miles  at  its  widest 
span.  Composed  of  colitic  limestone, 
which  pushes  up  through  the  green 
and  among  the  short,  scattered  palm 
trees,  the  island  is  fairly  flat  but  re- 
nowned for  its  wide,  white,  sandy 
beaches.  There  are  two  major  mission 
areas  on  the  island  — the  more  south- 


erly one,  the  Southern  Eleuthera  mis- 
sion is  the  subject  of  this  report.  It 
embraces  an  approximate  200  square 
mile  area  and  has  its  headquarters  at 
St.  Anne’s  mission  in  Rock  Sound. 
However,  it  includes  five  subordinate 
out-missions;  one  at  Governor’s  Har- 
bour, 30  miles  to  the  north;  and 
others  at  varying  distances  to  the 
south,  at  Green  Castle,  Wemyss  Bight, 
Bannermantown  and  Deep  Creek,  the 
furthest  being  about  20  miles  away. 

At  the  principal  mission  of  St. 
Anne’s,  there  is  a parochial  school, 
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and  minor  dispensary  service,  as  well 
as  the  parish  church,  each  with  its 
routine  scheduled  functions.  These 
responsibilities  and  the  assumed  obli- 
gation of  regular  visits  to  the  five  out- 
missions  are  the  pastoral  concern  of 
the  Reverend  Paul  G.  Pendergast, 
SFM.  They  are  administered  by  him 
or  under  his  direction  with  the  able 
co-administration  of  Sister  Mary 
Genevieve,  Superior  of  the  four  Grey 
Sisters  of  Pembroke,  Ontario,  who 
staff  the  entire  mission,  including  the 
school  at  St.  Anne’s  where  Sister  St. 
Angela  is  headmistress,  and  Sister 
Mary  Lucia  with  Sister  Mary  Jane 
are  assistants. 


Fr.  Pendergast  and  the  Sisters  are 
greatly  helped  in  the  out-mission  areas 
by  the  work  of  three  part-time 
catechists  native  to  the  island,  Mr. 
John  Farrington,  Mr.  Charles  Smith, 
and  Mr.  David  Thompson.  The  school 
program  is  helped  by  a native  teacher, 
Miss  Sylvia  Horton,  who  conducts  the 
pre-school  class  at  St.  Anne’s. 

The  routine  in  the  management  of 
these  various  mission  posts  will  be 
considered  in  detail  as  it  pertains  to 
each  mission  village.  However,  some 
general  comments  should  first  be  made 
about  the  overall  concern  for  the 
spiritual  and  physical  welfare  of  this 
flock.  B 
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A Rock  on  the  Move  — Port  2 

ANATOMY  OF  A MISSION 


' | ’he  aim  of  the  mission,  like  the 
aim  of  missionary  activity  every- 
where, is  to  bring  souls  to  a knowl- 
edge of  God,  of  His  love  and  good- 
ness. It  is  also  hoped  that  these  souls 
will  share  in  His  good  grace  and  thus 
sanctify  and  redirect  their  lives  toward 
Him  under  the  guidance  of  His 
Church.  Lasting  conversion  to  Catho- 
licism is  not  achieved  by  a sudden 
stimulation  of  emotional  religious 
fervor  which  leads  to  a demand  for 
the  waters  of  Baptism.  Rather,  it  is 
the  fruit  of  slow  maturation  in  a well 
prepared  soil  constantly  watered,  con- 
sistently tilled,  by  those  who  knowing 
full  well  that  they  may  never  reap, 
but  that  the  harvest  will  come  in 
God’s  own  time. 


At  the  moment,  the  mission  on 
Eleuthera  is  still  concerned  with  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  nurtur- 
ing of  the  young  seeds  that  have 
sprouted.  Like  every  farmer,  we 
know  that  soils  and  plants  have 
characteristics  and  special  nutritional 
requirements  that  are  quite  unique 
and  demand  individualized  treatment. 
The  Lord’s  fields  are  no  different! 
Many  of  the  problems  described  in 
this  article  may  be  peculiar  to  the 
Bahama  group  — or  to  any  island 
community  largely  populated  by 
colored  people.  But  in  any  case,  we 
feel  that  our  first  obligation  towards 
the  Bahamian  people  is  to  understand 
them,  and  to  recognize  their  needs. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Eleuthera 
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are  descended  from  African  captives 
who  were  left  on  the  islands  to  breed 
so  that  more  men,  women  and  even 
children  might  be  sold  into  slavery. 
From  1838,  these  people  have  had 
their  freedom.  Many  of  the  young  and 
more  ambitious  leave  the  island  for 
work  in  Nassau  or  even  in  the  United 
States.  Those  who  have  remained,  live 
in  simple  one  or  two  room  huts  of 
concrete  “rubble”  walls  with  thatched 
or  shingled  roofs.  There  are  no  plumb- 
ing facilities  — cooking  is  done  out- 
side over  an  open  fire.  Some  farming 
is  undertaken,  but  in  a haphazard 
fashion,  although  tomatoes  and  pine- 
apples are  raised  for  export.  Coconut 
groves  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there 
planted  by  absentee  land  owners,  often 
for  tax  reasons,  but  the  coconuts, 
available  for  the  taking,  are  usually 
overlooked  and  rot  on  the  tree  or 
ground.  Scrawny  goats  and  scraggly 
chickens  roam  freely  over  the  island; 
flea-ridden,  barking  dogs  travel  in 
packs,  especially  at  night.  Occasion- 
ally, a pig  can  be  seen  wallowing  in 
the  mud  by  a water  pump,  or  the 
squeals  of  a less  fortunate  one  will 
summon  a crowd  for  the  butchering, 
and  facilitate  the  ready  sale  of  the 
pork  that  is  cooked  immediately  be- 
cause of  a lack  of  refrigeration. 

The  diet  is  poor,  often  inadequate. 
Children  are  everywhere,  almost 
always  barefoot,  sometimes  with 
runny  noses  or  ears,  often  with  in- 
fected cuts  and  insect  bites.  Women 
are  prolific,  but  marriage  is  infrequent, 
the  illegitimacy  rate  being  very  high. 

Withal,  the  people  seem  cheerful 
— “Thank  God  for  life.”  They  are 
edifying  in  their  kindness  to  one 
another,  to  the  sick,  the  orphaned 


and  the  psychotic.  There  are  no  un- 
wanted children.  If  death  bereaves  a 
child  of  its  parents,  someone  will 
surely  take  him  in.  One  poor  de- 
mented woman  wanders  the  island, 
constantly  on  the  march,  day  in, 
day  out,  but  along  her  route  there  is 
always  someone  to  feed  and  encourage 
her.  When  night  falls,  there  will 
always  be  some  family  to  offer  her 
space  on  the  floor  of  their  hut. 

In  this  primitive  society  of  un- 
recognized need  and  few  demands,  a 
society  matriarchal  in  structure  be- 
cause the  father  is  often  unknown  or 
may  vary  from  child  to  child,  the 
basic  Judeo-Christian  concepts  of  our 
western  civilization  are  not  clearly 
known.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  fails 
to  have  great  meaning  when  the 
father-figure  of  the  family  is  non- 
existent. Virginity  and  chastity  are  in- 
comprehensible; maternity  is  the 
escape  for  young  girls  overworked  by 
demanding  mothers,  for  with  a child 
of  her  own  the  new  young  mother  is 
given  a corner  of  the  hut  for  herself. 
Thereafter  she  is  considered  an  adult 
and  is  spared  many  wearisome  chores. 

There  is  little  ambition,  perhaps  be- 
cause imagination  is  limited  and  the 
attention  span  is  short.  The  people 
cannot  envision  any  ultimate  achieve- 
ment and  even  when  they  do  see  some 
goal,  in  a remote  way,  the  image  is 
lost  before  half  the  job  is  done. 
Partially  constructed,  crumbling 
houses  attest  to  that.  There  is  little 
optimism  and  the  yearning  of  a life- 
time tends  to  focus  on  a proper 
funeral.  This  becomes  the  all- 
important  consideration  and  must  be 
weighed  significantly  in  the  spiritual 
care  of  such  a flock. 
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To  these  people  have  come  many 
religious  sects.  In  some  measure  these 
merely  add  confusion  to  their  ignor- 
ance. How  can  they,  without  many 
of  our  basic  concepts  and  no  theologi- 
cal training,  make  any  real  distinction 
among  religious  groups?  Why  be  a 
Catholic  rather  than  a Jumper?  Only 
with  time  and  example  will  they  begin 
to  perceive  any  difference.  Only  with 
God’s  good  grace  will  they  receive 
the  gift  of  Faith.  It  should  be  noted, 
with  gratitude,  that  the  missionary  ef- 
forts of  the  various  Protestant  sects, 
especially  the  Anglicans  and  Metho- 
dists, have  contributed  considerably 
to  preparing  this  mission  soil.  These 
groups  have  done  significant  work  for 
Christianity  — especially  in  cultivat- 
ing tolerant  understanding  among 
various  Christian  sects.  It  is  true  that 
the  elements  of  competition  and  per- 
sonal advantages  or  grudge  sometimes 
remain  and  can  motivate  or  threaten 
loyalties,  but  constant  vigilance  will 
perceive  and  discourage  any  commit- 
ments springing  from  such  shallow 
roots. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  by  example, 
by  response  to  need,  and  by  arousing 
an  awareness  of  human  dignity,  the 
missions  of  Southern  Eleuthera  will 
bring  souls  to  God.  How  very  im- 
portant then,  are  the  physical  minis- 
trations to  these  people  — the 
thatching  of  a roof  or  repairing  of  a 
front  door;  the  providing  of  cooking 
utensils;  the  treating  of  aches  and 
pains,  or  minor  infections.  How  im- 
portant is  the  clothing  of  the  naked 
or  near  naked;  the  maternity  smock 
to  cover  a skirt  that  can  no  longer 
fasten.  How  necessary  is  the  tinned 
milk  for  those  children  who  would 
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otherwise  have  no  source  of  calcium; 
the  rice  bags  and  powdered  soup  for 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  hungry. 
Perhaps  not  needed,  but  just  as  im- 
portant, is  the  penny  candy  for  the 
little  ones  to  bring  a suggestion  of 
sweetness  to  their  childhood  and 
tobacco  for  the  old  folks  to  spark  a 
flicker  of  brightness  in  the  drab 
twilight  of  life. 

Because  of  all  these  needs,  the 
sisters’  “visiting  bags”  have  become 
veritable  country  stores  — blankets, 
overcoats,  shoes,  tobacco,  even  bath- 
ing suits  are  packed  side  by  side  with 
food  and  medicines.  Under  the 
direction  of  Sister  Mary  Genevieve, 
our  nurse  and  welfare  director,  the 
sisters  visit  the  sick  and  new-born, 
evaluating  the  total  home  situation 
as  well  as  the  severity  of  an  illness. 
If  need  be  they  obtain  appropriate 
medical  care  either  from  one  of  the 


two  physicians  on  the  island  (provid- 
ing the  patient  with  the  fee  for  the 
visit)  or  occasionally,  through  these 
physicians,  they  refer  the  patients  on 
to  specialty  consultation  and  possibly 
hospitalization  in  Nassau.  Were  it  not 
for  the  sisters,  the  majority  of  their 
patients  would  be  left  unattended,  for 
as  a group,  the  people  are  reluctant  to 
seek  medical  aid,  even  in  times  of  dire 
emergency. 

This  sometimes  reflects  the  fear  of 
cost.  Just  as  often,  it  shows  a lack 
of  appreciation  for  the  graveness  of 
a situation,  or  an  inability  to  under- 
stand the  grave  risk  in  a amateur 
prognosis.  Recently,  for  example,  the 
entire  face  of  a five-year-old  child 
was  burned  by  a cooking  accident. 
Four  days  later,  on  the  sisters’  routine 
visit  to  the  village,  they  were  sum- 
moned for  the  first  time  to  the  child’s 
home.  The  face  was  denuded  of  skin 
and  covered  with  a creamy,  foul  pus; 
the  eyes  were  swollen,  crusted  and 
matted  down  with  oozing,  purulent 
drainage.  A visitor  to  the  mission,  a 
physician,  happened  to  be  with  the 
sisters.  With  some  effort  the  eyes  were 
opened  slightly,  the  vision  was 
checked  and  found  to  be  grossly  in- 
adequate. There  was  no  evidence  of 
systemic  infection  and  the  child  was 
started  on  antibiotics  and  good  topical 
treatment.  The  local  physician,  20 
miles  away,  was  advised  of  the  situa- 
tion and  therapy  lest  there  be  need  for 
further  care.  But  the  child  has  res- 
ponded rapidly  and  may  heal  without 
significant  scarring. 

Although  such  incidents  are  not 
uncommon,  the  more  routine  calls 
concern  a cold,  the  “misery”  of  the 
head  or  back,  or  the  arthritic  com- 


plaints of  the  aged.  Sometimes  it  is 
merely  the  melancholy  atmosphere 
that  settles  upon  the  waiting  room  for 
eternity.  With  children,  the  complaints 
are  more  acute  but  they  are  also  more 
responsive  to  treatment.  Impetigo, 
ringworm  and  intestinal  parasites  are 
the  most  frequent.  Minor  cuts  and 
abrasions,  often  secondarily  infected, 
are  routine.  With  the  sisters,  all 
patients  find  help  in  their  acute  need 
and  are  encouraged  in  their  convales- 
cence and  rehabilitation.  As  with 
patients  everywhere  medications  are 
useful,  but  kindness  and  attention,  a 
sustaining  interest,  those  immeasurable 
ingredients  which  are  ever  a significant 
part  of  therapy,  can  of  themselves  at 
times,  by  curative.  Osier’s  dictum, 
“To  comfort  always,”  could  never  be 
realized  more  fully. 

As  compelling  as  the  physical  and 
psychic  needs  of  their  patients  may 
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be,  the  sisters  have  also  recognized 
the  importance  of  developing  young 
minds  and  influencing  groping  intel- 
lects. Thus  have  they  responded  to  the 
intellectual  needs  of  their  flock.  For 
the  children,  Catholic  and  non-Catho- 
lic  alike,  there  is  an  invitation  to  learn- 
ing in  the  sisters’  school  at  St.  Anne’s. 

At  the  moment  grades  extend  from 
pre-school  through  the  first  four  years 
with  plans  to  continue  eventually 
through  eight  years.  For  adults,  again 
without  consideration  for  religious 
persuasion,  there  are  evening  classes 
in  which  they  can  study  English,  typ- 
ing, mathematics  and  eventually  the 
domestic  arts. 

In  all  there  is  the  constant  concern 
to  help  the  people  help  themselves. 
Assistance  of  every  kind  is  provided 
under  the  modifications  imposed  by 
this  principle.  Even  with  such  a guide 
and  the  best  of  intentions,  some  proj- 
ects have  been  unsuccessful.  For 
example,  an  attempt  to  provide 
classes  in  English  for  the  French- 
speaking  Haitians  has  not  been  well 
received,  probably  for  several  reasons. 
Hungry  and  unemployed,  the  Haitians 
are  disheartened  and  lack  enthusiasm. 
More  important,  many  are  illiterate 
in  French  and  schooling  is  a frighten- 
ing concept  to  them.  Furthermore, 
most  are  in  the  country  illegally,  some 
have  been  deported  and  all  fear 
gathering  in  any  sizable  group.  Actu- 
ally, the  entire  program  in  adult 
education  has  not  yet  reached  its 
stride.  True,  the  typing  classes  have 
been  faithfully  attended  but  the 
courses  in  English  and  mathematics 
have  not  been.  Despite  this  they  will 
continue  to  be  offered  for  a time  so 
that  a proper  evaluation  can  be  made. 


o 


FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Translations  are  needed  by  Fr.  Pat 
Kelly  in  the  Philippines.  He  wants 
to  translate  Catholic  books  into  the 
Bisayan  language  and  have  them 
printed  to  start  a parish  library.  He 
will  need  $2,000. 

An  outboard  motor  (no  more  than  5 
years  old),  and  5 organs  are  requested 
by  Fr.  Linus  Wall  of  New  Amster- 
dam, Berbice,  Br.  Guiana. 

Automobile  tires  are  requested  by  Fr. 
Roberts  in  St.  Vincent.  Volkswagen 
tires  cost  $34.00  each,  and  he  needs 
four  of  them.  Can  you  donate  one  or 
more?  He  also  uses  seven  gallons  of 
gas  a week  at  73c  a gallon. 

A classroom  made  out  of  branches 
and  straw  has  been  added  by  Fr. 
Curcio  to  his  parish  school  in  Santo 
Domingo.  But  he  hasn’t  paid  for  it 
yet.  It  cost  $55.00. 

Another  SFM  chapel  is  under  con- 
struction but  only  half  finished  due  to 
the  lack  of  funds.  It  is  being  built  by 
Fr.  J.  Moriarty  in  his  mission  of  Rio 
Boya  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
needs  $600  to  finish  it. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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One  of  Scarboro's 
Bahamian  out-missions 
— St.  Paul's  in 
Governor's  Harbour. 


A Rock  on  the  Move  — Part  3 


ST.  ANNE'S  AND  THE 
OUT-MISSIONS 


TVTe  will  now  focus  our  attention 
W on  some  of  the  detailed  data 
and  statistical  information  that  has 
been  gathered  about  the  various  mis- 
sion posts  including  St.  Anne’s. 

St.  Anne's  — Rock  Sound 

The  total  population  of  Rock  Sound 
is  1,110  with  the  Catholics  numbering 
65  and  an  average  of  40  attending 
Sunday  Mass  regularly.  A faithful 
few  attend  the  thrice-weekly  daily 
morning  Mass  on  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday. 

Our  parochial  school  is  located  at 
this  Mother  Mission  of  St.  Anne’s 
and,  at  the  moment,  120  children  are 
enrolled,  26  of  whom  are  Catholic. 

The  school  is  the  special  concern 
of  our  headmistress,  Sister  St.  Angela, 
who  teaches  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  that  is  Grades  One  and  Two. 


Sister  Mary  Lucia  instructs  Class 
Two  and  Sister  Mary  Jane,  Class  One. 
The  pre-school  group  is  managed  by 
Miss  Sylvia  Horton. 

Evening  classes  in  typing  are  con- 
ducted by  Sister  Mary  Jane  who  has 
12  candidates.  Divided  into  two 
groups,  each  receives  two  hours  of 
instruction  and  practice  weekly.  This 
is,  of  course,  far  from  adequate  but 
the  crowded  teaching  schedule  as 
well  as  the  students’  own  pressures  of 
employment  or  day  school  preclude 
a more  intensive  course  at  present.  At 
the  completion  of  the  two-year  course, 
we  expect  our  students  to  type  40 
words  a minute  without  error  and  to 
be  able  to  produce  simple  business  and 
personal  letters,  notices,  and  business 
forms. 

The  evening  classes  for  adults  in 
English  and  mathematics  are  taught 
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by  Sister  St.  Angela  and  Sister  Mary 
Lucia.  This  program  which  is  such 
a new  concept  to  the  people  of  Eleu- 
thera  is  still  in  its  uncertain  struggling 
infancy,  much  too  young  to  evaluate 
properly. 

Since  Rock  Sound  is  the  head- 
quarters for  the  Southern  Eleuthera 
mission,  it  includes  the  housing  accom- 
modations for  the  sisters  and  pastor. 
The  convent  is  a compact,  ranch- 
style  home  of  four  bedrooms  and  two 
tiled  baths,  completed  last  summer. 
The  efficiency  kitchen  at  the  north- 
east corner  leads  into  a 12'  by  24' 
room  that  can  be  separated  into  a 
dining  room  and  community  room 
quite  simply  by  an  artistic,  airy,  wood 
lattice-work  divider.  This  large  unit  is 
complete  with  fireplace,  so  important 
on  chilly  winter  days  or  in  rainy 
weather.  A small  chapel  for  the  sisters 
is  located  at  the  far  end  of  the  build- 
ing and,  through  an  adjacent  hall,  is 
provided  with  a convenient  second 

entrance  from  the  outside. 

The  presbytery  is  an  older  building. 
Originally  one  room,  it  is  now  divided 
into  four  small  cells  by  six-foot-high 
partitions.  A lavatory  with  shower 
is  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  The 
enclosed  front  porch  contains  the 

parochial  files  and  serves  as  the 

pastor’s  office.  During  part  of  the 

week  Mr.  John  Farrington,  the 
catechist,  occupies  one  of  the  cells, 
visiting  priests  often  occupy  the  others. 
An  adjacent,  detached  building  has 
been  constructed  as  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room. 

Having  a refectory  separated  from 
the  presbytery  is  a decided  advantage 
because  of  the  many  visitors  who  pass 
through  the  mission  and  must  be  fed. 


Further  provision  is  made  for  visitors 
by  having  a guest  house  comprised  of 
two  large  rooms,  each  with  a sink 
and  connecting  lavatory.  This  guest 
house  is  pleasantly  enhanced  by  a 
generous,  screened-in  porch,  where 
day  beds  mean  additional  sleeping 
facilities,  if  needed. 

Holy  Cross  — Green  Castle 

The  total  population  of  Green 
Castle  is  410,  of  whom  53  are  Catho- 
lic. This  mission  has  the  advantage  of 
a resident  catechist,  Mr.  Charles 
Smith,  a convert  from  Anglicanism 
and  a former  Anglican  catechist.  At 
Holy  Cross,  Mass  is  offered  every 
Tuesday  morning  and  every  third 
Sunday  throughout  the  year.  The 
average  attendance  is  35;  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sacraments  is  good.  Mr. 
Smith  convenes  the  group  for  prayer 
and  instruction  each  Sunday  morning 
and  evening.  On  Wednesday  afternoon 
Sister  Mary  Genevieve  and  her  com- 
panion accompanied  by  the  catechist, 
Mr.  Farrington,  make  their  weekly 
visitation.  Home  calls  to  the  sick  and 
poor  are  carried  out  by  Sister 
Superior,  our  nursing  sister,  with  her 
assistant,  while  Mr.  Farrington  gives 
religious  instruction. 

The  church  at  Green  Castle  does 
not  belong  to  the  diocese  of  Nassau, 
but  is  rented  to  the  mission  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  sum  of 
three  pounds  per  month.  The  lease 
has  been  paid  for  the  next  three  years. 
Although  attempts  have  been  made  to 
purchase  the  building  from  the  Board 
of  Education,  they  have  met  with  no 
success.  It  is  interesting  that  this  build- 
ing was  originally  an  Anglican  Church, 
and  later  was  used  as  a school. 
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The  people  of  Green  Castle  are 
well  disposed  towards  the  Church. 
The  village  is,  however,  an  Anglican 
stronghold  and  the  Anglican  minister 
is  working  hard  to  hold  his  flock  to- 
gether. 

In  Green  Castle,  as  well  as  in  our 
other  villages,  there  is  need  for  a 
burial  society  of  our  own.  Threatened 
with  the  loss  of  membership  in  the 
powerful  Anglican  burial  society,  the 
people  are  intimidated;  the  fear  of 
not  having  a decent  interment  keeps 
many  from  joining  the  Church. 

I Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea 
Wemyss  Bight 

The  total  population  is  540,  with  a 
Catholic  population  of  61  souls.  The 
catechist  is  Mr.  David  C.  Thompson, 
a convert  from  Anglicanism,  who 
was  formerly  Commissioner  and 
» school  teacher  and  is  now  a shop- 

i keeper. 

Mass  is  offered  regularly  every 
Thursday,  and  every  third  Sunday 
with  an  average  attendance  of  35.  Mr. 
1 Thompson  holds  service  twice  a week, 

r [ on  Sundays  and  Fridays.  The  sisters 

r visit  this  mission  every  Friday  after- 

$ ! noon  to  conduct  a catechism  class  and 

also  to  make  home  visits  to  the  sick 
:$  i and  poor. 

i,  At  Wemyss  Bight  there  are  several 

ie  good  practising  Catholics.  In  fact,  at 

if  this  mission  they  have  been  more 

se  | church-conscious  than  elsewhere.  They 

s,  have  such  a sincere  interest  in  improv- 

[o  ing  their  church,  that  through  their 

dl  [ catechist,  they  have  made  humble  at- 

io  I tempts  to  raise  funds  for  the  project. 

J.  But  it  will  be  a major  undertaking! 

h,  Although  their  church  was  built  only 

five  years  ago  by  Father  Craig 


Strang,  SFM,  and  still  has  a sound 
foundation,  it  was  constructed  from 
used  lumber  and  the  building  is  now 
on  the  verge  of  collapse.  The  roof 
offers  no  protection  whatsoever  from 
the  rain  and  in  foul  weather,  services 
cannot  be  held  there.  A new  church  is 
most  surely  needed. 

Mr.  Thompson,  the  catechist,  has 
been  anxious  to  organize  a Catholic 
burial  society  in  his  parish  for  he 
feels  that  the  lack  of  one  is  a stumb- 
ling block  for  many.  It  is  urged  that 
one  be  formed  following  the  rules  of 
the  Catholic  Burial  Society  of  Nassau. 

Bannermantown 

This  is  a small  village  22  miles  from 
Rock  Sound  and  is  usually  serviced 
from  Wemyss  Bight.  There  are  two 
Catholic  families  in  this  now  depleted 
village.  On  the  first  Friday  of  each 
month,  Mass  is  offered  in  Mr.  Ralph 
Thompson’s  house  but  on  Sundays 
and  Holy  days,  these  Catholics  are 
transported  to  Wemyss  Bight  for  Mass. 
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Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  visiting  homes  in  Southern  Eleuthera. 


Deep  Creek 

This  village  has  a population  of 
500  with  35  Catholic  souls,  all  chil- 
dren. For  church  services  the  mission 
has  rented  a small  building,  also  used 
by  the  local  burial  society  as  a morgue. 
There  are  no  Catholic  adults  in  Deep 
Creek  but  the  baptized  children  are 
most  consistent  in  attending  Mass  and 
twice-weekly  instructions.  The  adults 
of  Deep  Creek  are  all  baptized  mem- 
bers of  various  other  churches  in  the 
village  but  they  insist  upon  their  chil- 
dren attending  the  Catholic  Church. 
They  themselves  do  not  attend  be- 
cause of  the  “dead  house”  building 
which  we  use  for  services. 

The  sisters  devote  every  Friday 
afternoon  to  this  village,  contacting 
the  parents,  visiting  the  sick,  and 
holding  catechism  class  for  the  chil- 
dren. On  the  following  morning, 
Saturday,  Mass  is  offered  at  7:15  pre- 


ceded by  confessions,  with  our  bus 
doubling  as  a confessional.  The  chil- 
dren are  quite  faithful  in  receiving  the 
sacraments. 

After  Mass  on  Saturday  the  priest 
and  sisters  distribute  sandwiches  to 
the  children  and  have  a brief  break- 
fast themselves.  They  then  remain  in 
the  village  for  a time  to  give  instruc- 
tions and  make  home  calls  to  the  sick 
and  poor. 

We  feel  that  this  mission  has  a tre- 
mendous potential.  With  the  building 
of  a church  we  could  expect  that 
many  adults  would  join  with  their 
children.  However,  at  the  moment, 
we  do  not  even  have  the  land  on 
which  to  build  the  church  for  this 
settlement. 

St-.  Paul's  — Governor's  Harbour 

Governor’s  Harbour  has  a popula- 
tion of  approximately  950,  the 
Catholics  numbering  51.  Mr.  John 
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Farrington  has  been  the  catechist  in 
charge  of  this  mission  since  the  start 
in  1956.  His  work  here  has  been  very 
fruitful,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  this  settlement  claims  to  have 
the  greatest  Anglican  and  Methodist 
church  activities  on  the  island  of 
Eleuthera. 

The  chapel  is  located  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a very  old  three-storey  house. 
Mass  is  offered  every  Sunday  morning 
with  an  average  of  25  native  people. 
Personnel  from  a nearby  U.S.  missile 
base  and  tourists  bring  this  number  to 
a total  average  of  40.  The  second  and 
third  floors  of  this  house  are  occupied 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Farrington  and  their 
seven  children. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Farring- 
ton conducts  catechism  class  for  the 
children.  Sunday  evening  instructions 
are  given  to  many  of  the  adult  mem- 
bers unable  to  attend  the  morning 
Mass  because  of  their  work  schedule 
at  the  local  hotels  such  as  French 
Leave,  the  largest  hotel  on  the  island, 
employing  about  15  Catholics. 

The  future  of  this  mission  appears 
to  be  quite  good  and  we  shall  continue 
to  depend  heavily  upon  the  instruc- 
tions of  our  catechist.  It  should  be 
noted  that  land  in  this  area  is  being 
purchased  by  the  diocese  for  develop- 
ment. 


RECOGNIZE  THIS? 


Summary  of  Church  Statistics 

The  combined  data  of  the  various 
mission  reports  indicates  that  the  total 
population  of  the  Southern  Eleuthera 
mission  area  is  approximately  2510 
souls,  of  whom  265  (10.6%)  are 
Catholic.  The  average  regular  atten- 
dance of  church  is  185  or  70%.  E 


If  you  haven't  received  one  in  the 
mail  yet , you  will  soon . All  we 
ask  is  that  you  read  it,  think 
about  it,  then  do  what  you  can  to 
help  us.  God  bless  you. 
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PROBLEMS 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
AND  HOPES 


A Rock  on  the  Move  — Port  4 

The  Haitian  Problem 

At  this  southern  end  of  Eleuthera, 
the  Haitian  people  are  distributed  in 
four  settlements:  Rock  Sound , 30; 
Tarpum  Bay,  20;  Palmetto  Point,  60; 
Governor's  Harbour,  40;  bringing  the 
total  to  150. 

The  regular  attendance  at  Mass 
ranges  from  12  to  16.  Each  Sunday 
morning  six  of  those  from  Tarpum 
Bay  are  taken  to  Governor’s  Harbour 
with  the  priest  who  is  to  say  Mass 
there.  During  recent  months,  the 
Haitians  have  been  visited  by  a 
French-speaking  priest,  Father  Can- 
quis,  from  Nassau.  During  these 
monthly  visits  the  attendance  at  serv- 
ices increased  and  the  numbers  who 
benefited  from  his  ministrations  were 
recorded  at  15  for  Rock  Sound,  18 
for  Tarpum  Bay  and  35  for  Palmetto 
Point.  Easter  Communions  numbered 
18;  4 infants  were  baptized. 


Employment  is  scant  for  the 
Haitians  with  only  20%  finding  full- 
time, gainful  work.  Another  50%  are 
employed  part-time  at  clubs  or  in 
farming.  The  remaining  30%  have  no 
work  at  all  and  depend  for  their  sus- 
tenance on  their  fellow  countrymen. 

Report-  of  Medical  Service 
and  Welfare 

Medical  care  is  always  available  to 
the  children  of  St.  Anne’s  school. 
Cuts,  sprains,  insect  bites  and  other 
minor  ailments  are  treated  daily.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  school  term  each 
child  is  weighed,  measured  and  given 
a general  check-up,  including  a test 
of  vision.  Adults  too  are  sometimes 
treated  at  the  convent  dispensary 
especially  the  very  poor,  the  Haitians, 
or  others  in  an  emergency  when  the 
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local  physician  is  absent  from  Rock 
Sound.  In  the  out-missions  the  patients 
are  much  more  numerous.  From  May 
1962  to  May  1963  there  were  2632 
patients  treated  apart  from  the  school 
children  where  patient  visits  totalled 
1150.  There  were  1120  home  visits 
made. 

During  the  same  interval  aid  to  the 
poor  was  given  as  food  parcels,  in 
number  200,  each  valued  at  one 
pound.  In  addition  there  were  over 
600  specific  gifts  of  clothing.  As  stated 
previously,  aid  has  included  home 
repairs  — - roofs,  doors,  shutters,  and 
the  gift  of  needed  household  utensils. 
One  parishioner,  a man  with  a large 
and  needy  family,  was  advanced  an 
outboard  motor  with  the  understand- 
ing that  payment  would  be  made  in 
fish.  He  would  supply  the  mission  with 
a specific  predetermined  amount.  The 
debt  to  the  mission  has  almost  been 
completely  paid. 

The  same  family,  far  too  numerous 
for  its  present  two-room  hut,  is  now 
being  encouraged  with  a second  proj- 
ect. If  they  will  build  the  walls  of  a 
new  home,  a fairly  inexpensive  under- 
taking, the  mission  will  provide  the 
roof  which  is  the  most  costly  part. 
Such  an  offer  provides  a stimulus 
not  only  for  this  family  but  for  their 
observant  neighbors. 

Projected  Plans  for  Tomorrow 

The  immediate  plans  for  the  future 
of  our  mission  involve  the  three  major 
areas  of  work:  catechetical,  clinical 
(including  welfare)  and  educational. 
In  the  instruction  of  the  faithful,  the 
present  program  will  be  continued 
with  the  role  of  the  lay  native  catechist 


an  integral  part  of  the  schedule.  No 
new  church  structures,  although  sorely 
needed  in  some  villages,  are  on  the 
agenda  — at  least  not  for  another 
two  years.  However,  the  need  for  a 
burial  society  can  no  longer  be 
ignored.  Such  a society,  which  is 
usually  church  affiliated,  but  may  be 
Masonic,  assures  prepaid  members  a 
decent  disposition  of  their  mortal  re- 
mains. The  lack  of  a burial  society, 
psychologically  so  important  to  the 
people  of  the  Islands,  is  a serious 
deterrent  to  many  considered  con- 
versions. In  lieu  of  a society  as  such, 
we  have  chosen  to  construct  a sound, 
respectable  coffin,  which  lies  ready 
and  waiting  in  the  pastor’s  office  — 
a mute  reassurance  of  decent  burial 
to  those  of  our  fold.  Without  an  offi- 
cial word  having  been  spoken,  the 
ever  widening  ripples  of  this  silent 
pebble  have  spread  the  message  to 
every  hut.  Several  additional  coffins 
will  be  constructed  and  kept  in  readi- 
ness to  underscore  our  preparedness 
for  any  emergency.  At  the  moment 
our  one  somber  sentinel  serves  a 
second  role  as  an  effective  protection 
against  young  wide-eyed  intruders. 

In  the  clinical  sphere,  we  plan  to 
extend  our  present  dispensary  service 
by  utilizing  an  adjoining  building  to 
facilitate  more  complete  examinations 
and  treatment.  Many  therapeutic 
maneuvers  trusted  to  ineffective  home 
care  will  be  carried  out  under  super- 
vision. More  detailed  records  of 
patient  data  will  be  kept,  including 
routine  physical  measurements  and 
a charting  of  prescribed  medications. 
This  will  facilitate  reports  to  the  local 
physicians  and  provide  useful  data 
when  referrals  are  made. 
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arts,  and  it  will  provide  permanent 
location  for  the  adult  education  pro- 
gram and  dispensary  service.  As  an 
added  boon,  the  new  toilet  facilities 
which  will  be  needed  for  the  construc- 
tion will  be  housed  separately  for 
worshippers  at  church  services  and 
the  large  groups  of  parishioners  who 
assemble  for  picnics  and  bazaars. 

Thus  far  — our  immediate  plans 
for  tomorrow.  The  missionary  every- 
where must  learn  to  tack  when  the  \ 
breeze  is  against  him  but  take  full  ! 
advantage  of  fair  winds.  Necessity  j 
changes  many  a course  but  never  a j 
goal.  We  chart  our  course  carefully, 
with  an  eye  to  the  stars,  but  are  con- 
stantly aware  of  the  immediate  sea 
about  us.  We  pray  God  guide  the 
hand  at  the  helm.  We  have  let  down 
our  nets  at  His  Word;  the  catch  is 
up  to  Him.  0 


Pastor,  Fr.  Paul  Pendergast,  SFM,  (left)  and  one  of  his  catechists. 


The  welfare  work,  always  aug- 
mented by  used  clothing  sales,  has 
benefited  substantially  by  buying  at 
reasonable,  often  reduced  prices, 
articles  of  clothing  and  blankets  which 
can  be  sold  to  the  people  at  cost  or  at 
a price  reduced  to  the  limitation  of 
the  buyer’s  budget.  To  pay  for  an 
item,  no  matter  how  little,  enhances 
the  value  far  more  than  the  actual 
cash  exchanged.  Our  orders  have 
already  been  placed  to  expand  this 
particular  enterprise. 

In  education  the  projected  eight- 
year  school  will  become  less  remote 
as  we  break  ground  for  the  construc- 
tion of  our  new  school  building  in 
the  near  future.  It  is  our  hope  that 
each  year  one  new  grade  will  be 
added.  Having  a school  will  free  our 
present  class  rooms  for  other  special- 
ized activities  such  as  the  domestic 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


THIS  IS  FIELD  DAY  MONTH 

I T think  October  has  always  been  my  favourite  month.  It’s  not  too  cold  — just 

I cool  enough  to  make  you  wear  a sweater.  And  the  air  is  so  fresh  it  brings 

I back  all  the  energy  you  lost  during  the  summer  heat.  Maybe  that’s  why  so 

1 many  track  meets  and  field  days  are  held  in  October.  Here  at  the  seminary,  our 

students  have  their  field  day  this  month.  They  have  it  on  Thanksgiving  day, 
or  if  it  rains  that  day,  they  have  it  on  the  next  Thursday.  It’s  a pretty  exciting 
I day.  Our  boys  compete  with  the  seminarians  from  St.  Augustine’s  seminary 
which  is  just  across  the  field  from  us. 

Does  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  seminarians  have  an  annual  field  day? 
It  shouldn’t,  but  I know  that  some  boys  can’t  understand  why  anybody  studying 
for  the  priesthood  should  still  be  interested  in  running,  jumping,  or  discus 

throwing.  It’s  true  that  our  priests  don’t  go  to  the  missions  to  teach  people  how 

to  high  jump,  but  they  don’t  play  sports  in  the  seminary  so  that  they  will  some- 

day be  able  to  teach  others;  they  do  it  to  keep  themselves  healthy.  Good  health 
is  important  for  anybody,  and  it  is  certainly  important  for  a missionary  priest. 
There  are  two  good  reasons  why  a missionary  must  try  to  keep  himself 

I i healthy.  One  is  that  he  can’t  do  very  much  work  if  he  is  sick.  You  can’t 
) expect  a sick  man  to  ride  a mule  over  a mountain  on  a Communion  call;  you 

can’t  expect  him  to  carry  a Mass  kit  on  a hike  to  some  mission,  or  to  paddle 
s I a canoe  across  the  Amazon.  He  has  to  be  reasonably  healthy  to  do  these  things. 

He  also  has  to  be  healthy  to  keep  his  mind  sharp.  A man  can  think  better  and 
e I even  pray  better  if  he  is  healthy.  That’s  why  students  for  the  missionary  priest- 

II  I hood  are  encouraged  to  take  part  in  sports  — it  is  for  their  own  good.  And 
y | that’s  why  you  should  also  use  this  beautiful  month  to  get  some  fresh  air  and 
a I exercise.  It  will  bring  you  closer  to  God.  B 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS 

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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5. 

WITH  OUR  PRAYERS 

One  time,  before  becoming  Pope, 
Pope  Paul  VI  spoke  of  the 
people  in  mission  countries  and  said: 
“It  sometimes  makes  one  wonder 
whether  we  really  are  capable  of 
teaching  them,  or  whether  these 
people  do  not  provide  us  with 
examples  and  lessons  of  superior 
fidelity.”  It’s  a good  point. 

Pictured  on  these  pages  are  the 
nine  young  priests  Scarboro  sent  to 
the  missions  this  year.  There  is  a 
temptation  to  write  dramatically  of 
the  sacrifices  these  men  are  making 
to  leave  home,  and  while  it  might  be 
true,  it  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in 
view  of  Pope  Paul’s  statement.  These 
men  are  not  going  to  work  among 
wild,  undisciplined  savages.  In  many 
cases,  they  will  be  working  with  people 
who  are  almost  heroic  in  their  love 
for  God  and  their  fidelity  to  His  com- 
mandments. Why  are  they  going  to 
such  people?  Because  for  all  their 
Faith,  these  people  frequently  have 
no  priests,  no  churches,  no  schools, 
sacraments,  instructions  or  any  of 
the  other  things  they  need  to  express 
their  love  for  God.  These  are  the 
things  our  priests  hope  to  bring  them. 

But  it  won’t  be  easy,  because 
somehow,  the  priests  must  express  or 
explain  these  things  in  the  language 
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of  the  people,  in  the  context  of  their 
culture  and  history,  with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  their  customs,  art  forms  and 
sensitivities.  And  their  success  as  mis- 
sionaries will  depend  almost  entirely 
on  the  degree  to  which  they  can  adapt 
themselves  to  these  circumstances 
without  sacrificing  any  of  the  prin- 
ciples they  preach.  The  only  thing 
that  can  guarantee  their  success  is 
God’s  help.  But  Christ’s  reminder, 
“Ask  and  you  shall  receive”,  at  least 
hints  that  His  help  may  not  be 
granted  unless  it  is  asked  for.  Please 
pray  for  these  priests  that  their 
apostolate  may  be  pleasing  to  God 
and  fruitful  for  their  people. 

These  men  were  ordained  over  a 
year  ago,  but  they  had  to  finish  their 
studies  at  the  seminary  before  being 
sent  away.  Two  of  them,  Terrence 
Kennedy,  SFM,  and  Brendan  Schultz, 
SFM,  left  for  Japan  last  July.  They 
had  to  leave  Canada  early  enough  to 
enroll  at  the  language  school  before 
September.  The  rest  of  the  priests  left 
for  their  missions  after  being  honored 
at  a Departure  Ceremony  held  in  Im- 
maculate Heart  of  Mary  church, 
Scarboro,  Ont.  on  Oct.  3.  Timothy 
Ryan,  SFM,  and  William  Smith, 
SFM,  have  both  been  assigned  to 
Brazil;  Mark  Murphy,  SFM,  and 
Daniel  Curtin,  SFM,  are  off  to  the 
Philippine  Islands;  and  James  Burns, 
SFM,  John  Hawkshaw,  SFM,  and 
Donald  Smith,  SFM,  will  work  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  H 


1.  M.  Murphy,  SFM;  2.  B.  Schultz,  SFM; 
3.  J.  Curtin,  SFM;  4.  J.  Burns,  SFM; 
5.  C.  Smith,  SFM;  6.  T.  Kennedy,  SFM; 
7.  T.  Ryan,  SFM;  8.  J.  Hawkshaw,  SFM; 
9.  D.  Smith,  SFM. 
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May  we  remind  you  again  to  mail 
any  money  intended  for  the  missions, 
to  the  Motherhouse  at  Scarboro.  9 

The  prayers  of  our  readers  are  re- 
quested for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
the  following  recently  deceased  re- 
latives of  our  priests:  Fr.  Charles 
Murphy’s  mother;  Fr.  Basil  Kirby’s 
brother;  Fr.  Harold  Oxley’s  mother; 
Fr.  Claire  Yaeck’s  brother;  Fr.  John 
Mclver’s  father;  and  Fr.  John 
O’Grady’s  mother.  9 

On  Sept.  29,  a reception  was  held 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier  seminary,  for 
the  priests  appointed  to  leave  for  the 
missions  this  Fall.  Seven  priests  were 
present,  although  nine  were  sent  to 
the  missions.  Two  of  the  group  had  to 
sail  before  the  reception.  The  priests 
involved  are  pictured  on  page  24. 

This  reception  is  an  annual  affair 
and,  as  usual,  it  was  combined  with 
an  open  house.  Visitors  were  guided 
by  seminarians  through  the  Mother- 
house,  Seminary  and  Public  Relations’ 
offices 

On  October  3,  the  same  priests 
were  honored  at  a Departure  Cere- 
mony held  in  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  church,  Scarboro,  Ont.  The 
Departure  Ceremony  is  also  an  annual 
affair  held  on  the  feast  of  St.  Theresa 
of  the  Child  Jesus,  patroness  of  the 
missions.  9 

Among  the  appointments  recently 
announced  by  the  Superior  General 
were  the  following:  Fr.  Kenneth  Mac- 


Auley,  SFM,  will  take  a course  in 
Business  Administration  to  prepare 
himself  to  succeed  Fr.  Alex  Mac- 
intosh, SFM,  as  Treasurer  General. 

Fr.  James  Gillis,  SFM,  will  take  a 
course  of  special  studies  before  being 
assigned  as  a Spiritual  Director  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier  seminary. 

Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  SFM,  has  re- 
ceived approval  of  Cardinal  Meyer  of 
Chicago  to  establish  an  institute  to 
provide  specialized  training  in  co- 
operatives for  personnel  destined  for 
work  in  Latin  America.  The  Institute 
will  be  operated  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Latin  American  Bureau  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence. Its  mother  base  will  be  in 
Chicago  and  the  centre  itself  will  be 
in  Puerto  Rico.  H 

(AIF)  As  an  example  of  mission 
accommodation,  Catholics  in  Taiwan 
have  been  permitted  by  the  hierarchy 
to  attend  the  banquet  following  the 
Pai-Pai  (a  pagan  religious  rite  honor- 
ing a local  god).  The  Catholics  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  temple,  but 
they  may  set  out  tablets  bearing  the 
names  of  deceased  and,  like  the 
pagans,  they  may  bow  and  place  fruit 
before  them. 

All  of  this  is  in  accord  with  an 
instruction  from  the  Vatican  stating: 
“Certain  ceremonies  formerly  con- 
nected with  pagan  rites  involve 
nothing  more  today  than  a sense  of 
civil  respect  toward  ancestors,  love 
of  country  and  courtesy  in  social 
contacts.”  ES 
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When  You  Need 
A Friend  . . . 

SOMETIMES  A 
HORSE  WILL  DO 

But  not  in  our  case.  We  need 
many  friends  and  horses  won’t 
do.  We  need  your  friends  to  sub- 
scribe to  this  magazine,  Scarboro 
Missions . We  now  have  about 
60,000  subscribers  but  we  would 
like  to  have  at  least  100,000.  It  is 
very  important  to  our  work,  and 
it  only  costs  $1.00  a year. 

Why  not  send  a gift  subscription 
to  a friend?  Just  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us 
with  the  price. 


Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  to: 
NAME: 


STREET  and  NUMBER: 


CITY  and  ZONE: 


PROVINCE: 


In  enclose  $ for: 

new  subscription  Q 
renewal  □ 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Our  Lady  of  Vladimir  is  one  of  Mary’s  titles.  You’ve  probably  never 
heard  of  it  because  it  is  the  title  under  which  Her  Russian  children  honour  her. 
It  had  its  beginning  in  an  icon,  which  is  a painting  of  a religious  subject  in- 
tended to  make  us  pray.  Icons  were  used  by  Russian  Christians  and  are  now 
the  chief  symbols  of  their  faith. 

There  are  many  types  of  icons,  but  the  best  loved  by  the  Russians  show 
the  Virgin’s  tenderness.  Our  Lady  of  Vladimir  is  of  this  type.  It  was  painted 
in  the  11  century  in  Kiev  and  was  taken  to  Vladimir  (where  it  got  its  name) 
in  1155,  so  that  its  miraculous  powers  might  protect  that  city.  It  saved  Vladimir 
from  the  Tartars.  Later,  Moscow  was  saved  while  the  icon  hung  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  the  Assumption.  It  was  taken  from  the  Cathedral  during  the  Russian 
Revolution  and  was  hung  in  an  art  gallery. 

A group  of  Catholics,  including  Cardinal  Cushing  of  Boston,  thought  of 
starting  the  devotion  in  North  America  to  remind  us  that  the  Rusian  people 
once  loved  Mary  as  we  do  — and  many  of  them  still  do.  We  feel  much  closer 
to  someone  when  we  share  the  same  interests;  so,  an  interest  in  Our  Lady 
of  Vladimir  should  bring  us  closer  to  the  Russians  — so  close,  in  fact,  that  we 
should  pray  for  their  salvation  and  the  conversion  of  their  leaders.  We  do 
pray  for  the  conversion  of  Russia  after  every  Mass,  but  don’t  you  think  our 
prayers  would  be  stronger  if  we  appealed  to  Mary  under  the  title  of  “Our  Lady 
of  Vladimir”?  — a title  which  all  Russia  once  honoured  and  loved. 

Today  it  hangs  in  a museum,  honoured  only  for  the  excellence  of  its  art 
— except  by  those  who  love  Our  Lady  and  who,  though  forbidden  to  pray, 
stand  before  it  in  silent  contemplation  and  sense  Her  presence.  It  is  37  inches 
high  and  20  inches  wide,  once  encrusted  with  jewels,  but  now  stripped  of  all 
its  beauty,  except  for  Mary’s  sorrowful  face.  The  Infant  Christ  clings  to  Her 
for  protection.  Is  this  a symbol  of  Mary’s  Russian  children  clinging  to  Her 
for  the  hope  which  only  She  can  give? 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim 
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RIVER  RENDEZVOUS 


llipi. 


Joseph  Young,  SFM 

ATy  second  trip  down  the  Coren- 
tyne  River,  in  British  Guiana, 
provided  more  excitement  than  I had 
bargained  for.  I left  Springlands 
parish  early  in  the  morning  for  Sipa- 
ruta,  the  mission  attached  to  our 
parish.  Its  inhabitants  consist  of  a 
little  over  100  Amerindians  — the 
original  settlers  of  British  Guiana. 

It  was  a quiet  and  restful  trip, 
lasting  only  six  hours.  The  boat  was 
moored  by  the  jetty,  and  a small 
band  of  Amerindians  greeted  me. 
They  assisted  in  carrying  the  supplies 
up  the  small,  sandy  hill.  After  putting 
away  my  paraphernalia,  I took  a 
stroll  visiting  the  people  who  live  in 
rectangular  shaped  houses  with  open 
sides  and  sloping  roofs  thatched  with 
palm  leaves,  reaching  sometimes  very 
close  to  the  ground.  In  Siparuta, 
darkness  comes  suddenly,  and  with 
it  all  activity  ceases. 


The  boatman,  Sharma,  cooked  up 
a hot  meal  of  rice  and  curried  meat. 
My  appetite  being  satisfied  and  my 
limbs  slightly  tired,  I decided  to  go  to 
bed.  Early  next  morning,  I arose  and 
heard  confessions  before  Mass.  After 
Mass,  I conferred  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  on  two  very  gentle  and  quiet 
children.  Later,  I visited  a home  on 
the  farthest  edge  of  the  village,  after 
being  requested  to  bless  it.  In  the 
afternoon,  I enjoyed  a combination 
swim  and  bath  in  a nearby  creek, 
which  was  cool  and  refreshing.  Only 
fearless  souls  would  dare  to  swim  or 
bathe  in  the  Corentyne  River.  It  has 
many  perai  (cannibal  fish  which  can 
devour  a large  animal  in  a matter  of 
minutes),  and  it  always  astonishes  me 
that  the  Amerindians  seem  to  have 
no  fear  of  these  fish  even  though 
some  of  them  have  received  nasty 
gashes.  One  lad  showed  me  one  of 
his  hands.  He  has  lost  two  fingers  and 
part  of  another,  yet  he  continues  to 
bathe  in  the  river  every  day. 
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How  wrong  I was  in  thinking  that 
my  return  trip  would  be  a normal 
one.  I said  Mass  the  next  morning  at 
7:00  a.m.,  and  with  a large  supply  of 
fruit  (a  gift  from  the  people)  I was 
prepared  to  leave.  To  my  dismay,  I 
found  out  that  Sharma,  the  boatman, 
had  taken  ill  during  the  night.  He  had 
collapsed  on  the  wharf  and  had  lost 
a great  quantity  of  blood  through  in- 
ternal bleeding,  I asked  him  why  he 
did  not  tell  me  about  the  illness  dur- 
ing the  night.  Typical  of  him,  he 
answered  that  he  did  not  want  to 
cause  me  any  inconvenience  or  worry. 
Sharma  insisted  that  he  was  able  to 
travel  and  the  return  trip  began.  My 
plan  was  to  receive  assistance  at 
Orealla,  another  Amerindian  settle- 
ment 15  miles  away.  Here  there  was 
a permanent  nurse  who  attended  both 
missions.  When  we  neared  Orealla, 
Sharma  told  me  not  to  stop  because 
it  would  lengthen  my  trip,  but  I re- 
fused to  listen.  Without  hesitation, 
the  nurse  gladly  came,  bringing  her 
medical  supplies.  Sharma  would  some- 
times begin  to  cry  for  fear  of  death 
and  loss  of  loved  ones.  He  called  my- 
self and  the  nurse  to  be  witnesses  to 
his  last  will  and  testament.  Although 
there  were  two  qualified  boatmen,  he 
still  showed  great  concern  over  the 
danger  of  this  unpredictable  river. 
While  lying  down,  he  would  occa- 
sionally raise  himself  up  to  see  if  the 
boatmen  were  bringing  the  vessel  too 
close  to  the  shores.  Many  sandbanks 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  also,  there  are  pieces  of  logs 
sticking  up  which  can  rip  open  the 
bottom  of  a boat  very  easily.  Only 
with  experience  can  one  manage  to 
travel  this  river  safely. 


At  one  point,  he  stood  up  and  did  a 
series  of  exercises.  This  startled  me  at 
the  moment,  but  I found  out  later 
why  he  had  performed  these  strange 
gyrations.  There  is  a sickness  known 
as  Nara,  which  consists  of  an  over- 
lapping of  veins,  usually  in  the 
abdomen.  It  sometimes  causes  death, 
but  through  a series  of  exercises  one 
can  free  oneself  from  pain  and  over- 
come dying.  This  is  what  Sharma  was 
doing.  The  nurse  repeatedly  gave  him 
injections  which  acted  as  a stimulant 
for  the  heart,  and  when  we  reached 
within  two  miles  of  our  destination, 
since  the  river  was  too  turbulent  and 
risky  to  proceed  further,  we  moored 
the  boat  at  a nearby  creek.  I got  off 
and  called  for  a drop  (taxi). 

While  waiting  for  the  car,  I went 
back  to  the  boat  to  see  if  Sharma  had 
improved.  Even  though  he  was  quite 
weak  and  exhausted,  he  remembered 
that  the  boat  must  make  a return  trip 
the  next  day  to  carry  mail.  I found 
him  talking  to  an  Amerindian  lad 
whom  he  had  recently  hired  as  a boat- 
hand.  He  was  instructing  him  in 
regard  to  the  trip  the  following  day, 
and  he  especially  emphasized  the  great 
responsibility  which  was  now  laid 
upon  his  shoulders.  Succinctly,  he 
said,  “Sentiment  must  not  precede 
duty”.  A half  an  hour  later,  a car 
arrived  and  they  proceeded  to  the  hos- 
pital which  was  about  50  miles  away. 
On  the  way,  Sharma  made  the  car 
stop  to  report  to  the  Customs  Officer 
at  the  post  office  what  had  happened. 
With  one  more  stop,  the  car  picked 
up  his  wife  and  dropped  me  off  at  the 
church,  then  they  sped  off  to  the  hos- 
pital. Sharma  has  recovered  since, 
and  now  laughs  about  his  trip.  ■ 
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Fr.  George  Marskell,  SFM,  of  Hamil- 
ton, Ont.,  was  ordained  in  August, 

1960.  The  following  year,  he  was  sent 
to  Itacoatiara,  Brazil,  where  he  is  still 
working. 

I REMEMBER 

Tt  was  a hot  Monday  afternoon.  Just  a hint  of  a breeze  came  through 

the  open  window  into  the  front  room  of  Lauro  Garcia’s  small 
store.  There  were  eight  of  us  — six  men  sitting  in  a small  circle  in 
front  of  the  window,  a woman  and  a boy  behind  the  long,  wide 
counter.  I was  explaining  to  the  men  all  that  they  were  expected  to 
do  when  the  priests  arrived  in  June  to  preach  the  parish  mission. 

Senhora  Garcia  had  just  finished  serving  us  cold  guarana  and  stood, 
elbows  propped  on  the  counter,  intently  following  the  conversation. 
Suddenly,  she  screamed  and  bolted  towards  the  living  quarters  in  the 
back.  She  stood  at  the  curtained  doorway,  trembling,  pointing  a shak- 
ing finger  to  a spot  above  the  window.  She  stuttered  one  word  — 
Surucuja.  Blast-off  at  Cape  Canaveral  couldn’t  have  been  more  spec- 
tacular. We  moved,  but  fast.  There  on  a beam  directly  above  where 
we  had  been  sitting  was  a fifteen-inch  Surucuja,  one  of  the  deadliest 
cobra  snakes  in  this  part  of  the  Amazon.  Its  poisonous  bite  causes 
death  after  excruciating  pain,  in  only  a matter  of  minutes.  Chico, 
the  boy,  came  to  the  kill  shortly  after  his  mother’s  terrifying  scream. 
He  was  armed  with  a long  pole,  which  had  kerosene-soaked  rags  tied 
to  one  end.  Setting  these  on  fire,  he  thrust  the  pole  to  the  ceiling. 
The  snake  fell  — in  the  center  of  the  ring  of  six  chairs.  Lauro  struck 
it  once  with  a short,  heavy  stick.  It  started  under  the  counter.  Lauro 
struck  it  again  - — then  again  — six  times  in  all  until  it  was  dead. 

When  the  rivers  begin  to  swell  with  the  winter  rains,  the  snakes 
will  take  for  higher  ground.  There  will  be  more  Surucuja  in  Silves. 
Some  will  survive  and  retreat  with  the  receding  waters;  others  will  be 
killed;  but  others  will  kill.  M George  Marskell,  SFM 
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THE  CORNERSTONE  SAYS  1853 


That  means  this  church  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  in  Hinunan- 
gan,  Philippines , is  110  years  old.  Luckily  it  was  well  built 
or  it  would  have  collapsed  long  ago.  But  ifs  getting  shaky , 
and  if  it  is  not  repaired  soon , the  end  may  not  be  far  off. 
The  pastor , Fr.  Fred  Wakeham,  SFM,  figures  it  will  take 
about  $20,000.  Some  of  it  he  can  collect  from  his  people,  but 
the  rest  will  have  to  come  from  Canada.  We  know  you  don't 
have  $ 20,000 , but  can  you  spare  something  to  help  him?  Send 
it  to  Scarboro  Fathers,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 


NOV E MB 


BELIEVE  IT 
OR  NOT 


We  quote  from  a letter  written  by  Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  SFM , in  Santo 
Domingo: 

“.  . . By  the  way,  out  of  pity,  / just  had  to  allow  three  destitute 
families  to  move  into  the  chicken  coop . They  live  there  with  300 
chickens.  There  are  two  cripples  among  them.  Now  other  cripples 
have  come  from  the  hills  hoping  I will  give  them  lodging  too.  What 
a problem !” 

Could  you  please  send  us  something  for  the  poor  people  in  our 
mission  parishes? 


Scarboro  Fathers,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Word  About  Failure 

T)eople  naturally  prefer  to  invest  their  time,  money  and  interest 
in  causes  that  seem  to  promise  success.  In  other  words,  they 
don’t  like  to  bet  on  dead  horses.  And  the  most  promising  causes 
are  those  which  have  already  proven  themselves  successful.  That’s 
why  even  religious  causes,  like  the  missions,  prefer  to  speak  about 
their  successes  rather  than  their  failures.  People  will  more  likely 
take  an  interest  in  a mission  society  that  is  achieving  something, 
than  in  one  that  can’t  seem  to  get  going. 

If  you  read  this  magazine  regularly,  you  must  have  noticed 
that  we,  too,  prefer  to  write  about  the  things  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish.  But  we  hope  that  none  of  our  readers  suspect  that  our 
record  on  the  missions  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  success. 
Although  we  don’t  often  speak  about  it,  we  have  had  our  share  of 
failures  and  have  made  our  share  of  mistakes.  I was  recently 
reminded  of  this  by  a letter  from  one  of  our  priests.  In  it,  he 
admits,  that  an  agricultural  school  he  had  started  for  illiterate 
farmers  proved  to  be  a poor  investment,  and  ultimately,  a failure. 
He  explained  the  failure  as  being  due,  in  part,  to  his  lack  of  experi- 
ence in  such  things.  Because  of  that,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
poor  investment  to  support  this  priest  in  anything  else  he  attempts? 
Before  you  answer,  remember  this : 

While  it  is  always  a little  disappointing  to  admit  failure,  the 
work  of  a missionary  must  be  considered  in  its  supernatural  context. 
The  priest’s  only  hope  on  the  missions  is  that  he  may  cooperate 
with  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  But  this  cooperation  between 
Christ  and  himself  is  exercised  on  a supernatural  level.  On  that 
level,  sometimes  more  is  accomplished  by  what  seems  to  be  human 
failure  than  by  what  is  generally  recognized  as  human  success. 

It’s  true  that  this  argument  does  not  constitute  a seal  of  ap- 
proval for  failure  as  such.  Failure  is  failure,  and  it  is  never  prefer- 
able to  success.  A consistent  record  of  failure  would  speak  poorly 
for  any  organization  and  would  likely  lead  to  its  collapse.  But  a 
consistent  record  of  unqualified  success  is  too  much  to  hope  for 
in  this  world.  As  long  as  our  priests  are  working  in  this  world,  we 
can  only  hope  that  in  the  long  run,  their  successes  will  outnumber 
their  failures.  So  please  don’t  cancel  your  support,  but  with  it, 
send  us  your  prayers  for  success.  B 
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Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


THIS 

MAN  HAS 
PROBLEMS 


John  Fullerton,  SFM 

J et  me  introduce  Father  Alexander 
Macintosh.  You  won’t  find  him 
building  any  churches  in  Japan,  or 
riding  the  campos  in  Santo  Domingo, 
or  writing  stories  about  life  on  the 
Amazon,  for  he  is  stationed  here  in 
Canada  — although  he  has  spent  many 
years  on  the  missions  in  China  and 
British  Guiana.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a 
missionary  and  plays  a very  important 
role  in  the  work  of  the  missions. 
Father  Macintosh  is  the  Treasurer- 
General  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society. 

He  hails  from  St.  Andrew’s,  Nova 
Scotia.  Perhaps  it  was  his  Scottish 
ancestry  that  influenced  the  Superior 
in  choosing  him  as  treasurer.  At  any 
rate,  in  his  work  he  has  manifested 
the  traditional  traits  of  his  race.  When 
he  was  appointed  to  the  job  in  1955 
he  was  in  British  Guiana  and  the  story 
made  the  rounds  that  he  was  swim- 
ming up  to  Canada  to  save  expenses. 
I have  not  been  able  to  verify  the 
story,  but  since  then  he  has  been 
carrying  on  the  work  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  missionaries,  or  con- 
vincing them  that  they  don’t  need  the 
needs.  In  this  work  he  requires  help 
and  I thought  you  might  be  more  in- 
clined to  help  if  you  knew  some  of 
the  details  involved  in  running  the 
financial  side  of  a Society  like  ours. 

Within  the  next  couple  of  months, 
the  General  Council  of  the  Society 
will  sit  down  to  work  out  the  budget 
for  the  coming  year.  The  needs  of  the 
various  missions  will  be  considered, 
the  running  of  the  seminary,  the  up- 
keep of  Nazareth  House,  the  publish- 
ing of  the  magazine,  and  the  expenses 
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of  running  our  office.  Then  a budget 
will  be  decided  upon.  However,  it 
will  be  a tentative  thing  as  we  have 
no  fixed  source  of  income,  but  depend 
on  the  freewill  offerings  of  generous 
friends.  It  will  be  a statement  of  what 
we  would  like  to  do  next  year  and 
what  we  will  do  if  enough  donations 
come  in  to  meet  the  requirements. 
Then  the  whole  thing  will  be  turned 
over  to  Father  Macintosh,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  meet  our  financial  needs. 

We  could  look  at  the  picture  in 
many  ways,  but  it  all  boils  down  to 
this  — ■ every  day  of  the  year,  Father 
Macintosh  must  somehow  find  a 
thousand  dollars,  which  is  what  it 
costs  to  take  care  of  the  essential  needs 
of  the  Society  for  a day.  Of  course, 
if  we  were  to  do  all  we  wanted  to  do 
or  all  that  should  be  done,  that  figure 
would  be  much  higher.  In  doing  this, 
he  must  deal  in  dollars  and  cents, 
Japanese  yen,  West  Indian  pounds, 
Filipino  pesos,  Brazilian  cruzeiros  and 
Dominican  pesos.  But  when  all  this 
information  is  fed  into  Father  Mac- 
intosh’s Scottish,  I.B.M.  mind,  it 
comes  out  a thousand  dollars  a day. 

Because  I know  you  are  interested, 
I will  give  you  a few  figures.  Let  us 
accompany  a young  man  financially 
from  his  first  contact  with  the  Society 
to  his  actual  work  on  the  missions. 

When  a boy  is  accepted  as  a suitable 
candidate  for  the  missions,  he  is  first 
sent  to  our  novitiate  at  St.  Marys, 
Ontario.  Last  year  we  had  27  students 
at  St.  Marys  and  the  operating  ex- 
penses were  $29,417.60,  or  about 
$ 1 ,000  per  student.  This  year  we  have 
close  to  forty  students  and  of  course 
our  operating  expenses  are  that  much 
higher. 
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Among  the  Society's  expenses  are  medical 
bills  like  those  of  the  priest  who  was 
lucky  enough  to  survive  this  accident. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
expenses  at  Nazareth  House  is  that 
we  have  a lot  of  hungry  young  men 
there.  In  fact,  our  grocery  bill  for 
St.  Marys  comes  close  to  $14,000.  To 
heat  the  building  costs  another  $2,000 
and  light  and  water  comes  to  over 
$1,000. 

From  St.  Marys  the  student  enters 
our  seminary.  To  maintain  a student 
in  the  seminary  for  one  year  costs 
$800  — $250  tuition  to  St.  Augustine’s 
seminary  and  the  rest  for  board  and 
lodging. 

To  run  the  seminary  for  one  year 
costs  over  $66,000.  Once  again  a 
large  part  of  that  goes  to  satisfy  the 
pangs  of  60  hungry  young  men. 

After  seven  years  the  young  man  is 
finally  ordained  and  appointed  to  the 
missions.  If  he  is  appointed  to  Japan, 
it  costs  $600  to  get  him  there;  if  to 
Brazil  — $300;  Santo  Domingo  — 
$150;  Philippines  — $650;  British 
Guiana  — $200;  St.  Vincent  — $200; 
Bahamas  — $75.  He  is  given  a Mass 
kit  before  he  leaves,  at  a cost  of  $200. 


Each  year,  language  school  tuition  must 
be  paid  for  the  new  missionaries  assigned 
to  each  of  our  missions. 


Arriving  on  the  missions,  his  first 
task  is  the  study  of  the  language, 
which  again  involves  money.  If  he 
goes  to  Japan  the  language  course  lasts 
two  years  and  the  cost  is  $2,000  per 
priest.  In  the  Philippines  the  course 
last  six  months,  at  a cost  of  $350  per 
priest.  Likewise  in  Santo  Domingo, 
the  course  is  six  months  at  a cost  of 
$250.  In  Brazil,  our  priests  go  to 
Anapolis  for  a six-months’  course  in 
Portuguese,  at  a cost  of  $400.  In 
British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Bahamas,  English  is  spoken,  which 
our  priests  pick  up  quickly  at  no  cost 
to  the  Society! 

After  language  study,  the  young 
priests  are  appointed  to  their  posts  and 
of  course  the  expenses  are  just  be- 
ginning. Expenses  vary  from  mission 
to  mission.  Japan,  for  example,  is  a 
very  expensive  mission.  The  reason 
seems  to  be  a combination  of  pagan- 
ism and  a high  standard  of  living.  As 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  pagans, 
we  can  expect  very  little  financial 
support  from  them.  On  the  other 


hand,  they  are  an  advanced  people 
and  if  we  want  to  attract  them,  our 
churches  must  be  as  beautiful  as  their 
pagan  temples — otherwise  they  would 
think  there  is  not  much  to  Christianity. 

Without  going  into  great  detail,  I 
will  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
is  involved  in  running  a mission.  To 
keep  the  Japanese  mission  running  for 
one  year  costs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  $45,000.  To  operate  the  Bahamian 
mission  costs  $10,736;  British  Guiana 
$10,000;  Santo  Domingo  $29,300; 
Philippines  $5,400;  St.  Vincent  $10,- 
700;  and  Brazil  $6,000. 

Maybe  some  individual  items  would 
be  of  interest  to  you.  Twenty-five 
dollars  a month  will  keep  a jeep 
running  in  most  of  the  missions,  and 
$25  will  pay  the  monthly  salary  of  a 
catechist.  The  expense  of  building  a 
chapel  varies  from  mission  to  mission. 
In  general  $3,000  to  $4,000  would 
build  a mission  chapel. 

Sickness  is  something  we  cannot 
budget  for  — at  least  in  mission 
countries  where  there  is  no  health  in- 
surance plan.  Once  again,  medical 
bills  vary  from  country  to  country.  In 
British  Guiana  they  amounted  to 
$340;  in  Santo  Domingo  $1,643;  and 
in  Japan  $439.  The  final  expense  of  a 
missionary  is  his  funeral  expense.  As 
yet  we  have  not  run  into  this  very 
often  because  being  a young  society 
most  of  our  priests  are  on  the  right 
side  of  sixty.  But  when  the  occasion 
arises,  the  cost  varies  from  $25  in 
Santo  Domingo  to  several  hundred 
dollars  in  Japan. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems 
that  Father  Macintosh  runs  into  every 
day.  Ele  would  like  to  share  them 
with  you.  ■ 
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Among  the  most  famous  of  the  Shinto  gods  is  beautiful  Mt.  Fuji. 


EIGHT 
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Harold  Oxley,  SFM 

' | lie  major  problem  that  Japan  offers 
to  the  missionary  is  a simple  one 
to  write  about,  but  a difficult  one  to 
solve.  It  is  the  problem  of  paganism. 
Today,  so  long  after  the  life  and  death 
of  Christ,  of  the  100,000,000  people 
in  that  country,  99lA  % are  still  pagan. 
But  this  does  not  mean  they  are  wild 
savages,  barbarians  or  headhunters. 
Historically,  paganism  and  savagery 
have  often  been  linked  together,  but 
today  this  association  is  often  obsolete, 
and  it  has  no  application  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  are  the  most  literate 
people  in  the  world.  They  are  artistic, 
cultured,  civilized  and  very  hospitable. 
But  it  takes  more  than  that  to  believe 
in  God.  Someone  must  first  of  all  tell 
you  that  there  is  a God.  Someone 
must  tell  you  who  He  is  and  what  He 
is  like,  then  maybe  you  can  believe  in 
Him.  But  the  fact  is  that  many 
Japanese  have  never  yet  heard  these 
things.  The  reason  most  of  them  are 
still  pagan  is  not  because  they  have 
studied  Christianity  and  have  preferred 
paganism;  the  reason  is  that  they  have 
never  had  a chance  to  compare  their 
religion  to  ours.  They  are  pagans 
because  they  have  had  no  other  choice. 

Yet,  because  they  are  intelligent 
people,  they  know  there  must  be  a 


God  somewhere.  They  know  they  are 
not  responsible  for  things  they  see 
around  them.  They  can’t  control  the 
earthquakes,  floods,  typhoons  and  such 
things  that  strike  them  every  year. 
Intelligent  people  know  that  these 
things  can  have  an  explanation  only  in 
the  existence  of  some  high  power.  So 
they  search  for  this  power.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  their  search  they  are  work- 
ing against  serious  obstacles:  When  a 
man  has  been  working  in  a rice  paddy 
for  12  hours,  he  is  not  in  the  mood 
to  study  theology  when  he  comes 
home.  It  is  much  easier  to  accept 
without  question  the  ‘‘theological”  ex- 
planations handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  It  is  easier  and 
socially  more  acceptable  to  recognize 
ancestral  gods  than  to  wrestle  with  the 
problems  involved  in  searching  for  the 
true  God.  The  result  is  that  today, 
nearly  all  of  these  people  are  either 
Shintoists  or  Buddhists  — because 
that’s  what  their  ancestors  have  been 
for  centuries.  Let’s  speak  about  the 
Shintoists. 

Shintoists  worship  as  their  gods, 
things  in  nature:  the  sun,  the  moon, 
stars,  the  rivers,  the  sea,  rocks  and 
even  animals.  Over  the  centuries,  for 
various  reasons,  many  of  these  things 
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One  of  the  8 million  Shinto  gods  is  the  cherry  tree,  which  is  venerated  by  the 
people  each  Spring,  for  producing  blossoms  such  as  these. 


have  come  to  be  recognized  by  the 
Shintoists  as  having  some  superhuman 
power.  You  may  have  seen  evidence 
of  Shintoism  in  your  reading,  and  have 
just  not  recognized  it  as  such.  Have 
you  ever,  for  example,  seen  pictures 
of  cherry  blossom  season  in  Japan? 
Most  national  magazines  at  one  time 
or  another  carry  an  article  about  it 
because  it  is  a beautiful  time  of  the 
year  in  a beautiful  country.  But  they 
never  seem  to  picture  or  write  about 
the  millions  of  Shintoists  who  go  out 
each  year,  not  just  to  look  at  those 
blossoms  and  admire  their  beauty,  but 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  cherry 
trees.  They  believe  that  a tree  that 
can  produce  such  a beautiful  blossom 
must  have  superhuman  power  — it 
must  be  some  kind  of  a god.  In  fact, 
they  will  even  call  it  a Kami  — that’s 
not  the  word  for  tree,  that’s  the  word 
for  “god”. 

You  must  also  have  seen  pictures 
of  Mt.  Fugi,  a perfectly  symmetrical, 
beautiful  mountain.  But  Fugi  is  not  so 
beautiful  when  you  get  closer  to  it, 


because  then  you  can  see  the  pilgrims 
climbing  it.  And  they  are  pilgrims  — 
not  just  tourists  climbing  to  get  a 
better  look  at  the  countryside.  It  will 
take  them  10  to  12  long,  hard  hours 
to  get  to  the  top.  In  fact,  some  will 
never  get  there  because  the  air  gets 
thin,  breathing  becomes  difficult  and 
the  climb  is  steep;  they  will  have  to 
turn  back.  But  whether  they  complete 
the  climb  or  not,  everyone  who  tries 
will  offer  each  step  of  the  way  as  an 
act  of  homage  to  the  mountain  — as 
their  god. 

As  far  away  as  Tokyo,  almost  100 
miles  northeast  of  Fugi,  on  a clear 
day  you  can  see  it  on  the  horizon,  and 
you  can  also  see  men  before  they  go 
to  work  bowing  towards  it;  women 
before  they  begin  their  housework,  out 
on  the  street  paying  their  first  respects 
to  Mt.  Fugi;  even  children  before  they 
go  to  school  honoring  Mt.  Fugi  with 
a ceremonial  bow. 

Those  climbers  who  make  it  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  will  time  their 
ascent  to  arrive  at  the  peak  in  time  to 
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see  the  sunrise.  That’s  what  they 
really  want,  because  from  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Fugi,  the  highest  peak  in  the 
country,  they  will  be  among  the  first 
people  to  see  the  sun  break  the  hori- 
zon. The  minute  it  does,  they  will 
turn  towards  it  in  silent  adoration,  be- 
cause the  sun  is  another  god. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  Shinto 
gods.  There  are  many  others;  Shin- 
toists  claim  there  are  a total  of 
8,000,000  gods,  including  some  ani- 
mals. Foxes  are  especially  popular  as 
gods  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and 
there  are  many  beautiful  temples  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  these  animals. 
Can  you  see  now  what  follows  from  a 
belief  in  such  gods?  If  these  people 
don’t  know  the  true  God,  how  could 
they  ever  know  the  things  God  has 
told  us?  How  do  we  know,  for  exam- 
ple, that  there  is  a Heaven,  Hell  or 
Purgatory?  We  never  figured  it  out  — 
we  couldn’t.  We  know  only  because 
we  were  told.  But  no  one  has  yet  told 
this  to  the  Shintoists,  so  they  don’t 
know.  They  have  very  confused,  un- 
certain ideas  of  what  happens  after 
death,  and  they  are  concerned  about 
it.  They  want  to  know  what  happened 
to  their  parents,  their  grandparents, 
and  especially  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  them. 

Because  they  don’t  know  these 
things,  they  sometimes  go  to  great 
pains  to  entertain  the  souls  of  their 
departed  relatives  and  friends.  At  the 
O-Bon  festival  each  year,  lighted 
candles  are  carried  from  cemeteries  to 
escort  souls  back  to  their  homes  for 
the  feast.  During  the  several  days  of 
the  feast,  the  departed  souls  are  enter- 
tained, spoken  to,  and  made  to  feel 
right  at  home.  Meals  are  even  pre- 


pared and  set  aside  for  them.  And 
when  the  feast  is  over,  the  souls  are 
escorted  by  candlelight  back  to  their 
resting  places.  Those  who  believe  the 
departed  souls  may  rest  somewhere 
far  away,  will  launch  tiny  candlelit 
boats  which,  being  drawn  by  the  reced- 
ing tide,  may  guide  the  souls  of  loved 
ones  out  to  the  sea. 

Sometimes  they  seem  to  act  as 
though  everyone  and  everything  had 
a soul,  which  seems  like  a safe  policy, 
but  see  what  it  leads  to:  Since  you 
believe  that  people  have  immortal 
souls,  when  one  of  these  people  dies 
— • the  soul  departs,  leaving  you  with 
a lifeless  body  — then,  of  course,  you 
bury  the  body  in  a proper  funeral. 
Well,  suppose  you  were  a good  Shin- 
toist, and  you  believe  that  some  things 
have  souls  as  people  do.  What  if  you 
believed  that  a book,  for  example,  had 
an  immortal  soul,  then  I were  to  tear 
the  book  to  shreds  — to  kill  it  — driv- 
ing the  soul  out  of  it,  leaving  you  with 
the  lifeless  body.  What  would  you  do 
with  it?  You  would  have  to  bury  it 
with  respect,  as  you  would  the  body 
of  a person.  And  Shintoists  often  do. 

Naturally,  they  don’t  bury  every- 
thing that  gets  broken  or  destroyed, 
because  there  just  isn’t  time  enough  in 
a day  for  that.  But  they  pick  certain 
things.  The  women,  for  example,  all 
year  long  are  making  or  mending 
clothes.  One  way  or  another,  they  use 
up  a lot  of  needles.  But  they  don’t 
throw  them  away,  because  every  once 
in  a while,  there  is  a needle  funeral. 
On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  they  come 
in  procession  to  their  local  shrine, 
carrying  their  “dead”  needles  with 
them.  They  are  met  by  the  priest,  in 
full  vestments.  The  needles  are  buried 
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in  a long  shallow  grave  that  really 
looks  just  like  a ditch.  The  priest 
sprinkles  them  with  water,  prays  over 
them,  and  frequently  a monument  is 
erected  which  says,  “may  their  souls 
rest  in  peace.” 

Even  the  children  are  taught  to 
respect  the  souls  of  inanimate  things. 
They  play  with  dolls,  as  all  children 
do,  but  when  one  of  the  dolls  is 
broken,  they  don’t  throw  it  away,  be- 
cause in  most  villages,  towns  or  cities, 
there  are  periodic  doll  funerals.  Then 
it’s  the  children’s  turn  to  come  in 
procession  to  the  temple,  carrying  with 
them  their  “dead”  dolls.  These,  like 
the  needles,  are  buried  in  a proper 
funeral  service. 

I can  even  remember  a cigarette 
funeral  held  once  in  Tokyo.  At  that 
time  it  was  illegal  to  buy,  sell  or  even 
carry  with  you,  any  non- Japanese 
cigarettes.  But  in  spite  of  the  law, 
many  of  these  cigarettes  were  distri- 
buted through  black  markets.  One 
day  the  Tokyo  police  broke  up  a black 
market  and  confiscated  all  the 
cigarettes.  But  they  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  them.  After  all,  if  these 
things  had  souls,  it  did  seem  improper 
to  throw  them  in  the  garbage  or  in  the 
sea;  that  would  be  like  throwing  people 
away.  So  they  did  the  only  thing  they 
could  think  of:  They  brought  the 

cigarettes  to  a temple  yard  and  sent 
out  invitations  to  the  funeral.  When 
everyone  was  assembled,  they  burned 
the  cigarettes  and  placed  the  ashes  in 
a coffin  which  was  then  ceremoniously 
buried.  As  usual,  the  monument  was 
erected  — “May  their  souls  rest  in 
peace.” 

There  are  historical  reasons  to 
suggest  that  many  of  these  customs  of 


burying  inanimate  things  had  their 
origins  in  Buddhism  rather  than  Shin- 
toism. Likely,  some  of  them  did.  But 
many  predate  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism  into  Japan,  many  show  no 
traces  of  Buddhist  influence,  and  many 
are  certainly  practiced  by  Shintoists. 
In  any  case,  they  are  practices  that 
have  come  from  a worship  of  false 
gods,  and  a confused  belief  in  false 
religious  principles.  And  while  they 
may  strike  us  as  being  amusing  or 
even  pathetic,  once  our  emotional  reac- 
tion is  over  we  have  to  draw  some 
hard  conclusions  from  it  all.  The  first 
thing  to  remember  is  that  when  we 
speak  of  Shintoists,  we  are  not  speak- 
ing about  some  weird  creatures  from 
another  planet.  We  are  speaking  about 
men,  women  and  children.  Whether 
they  realize  it  or  not,  our  God  is  their 
God.  They  are  His  people,  and  He 
doesn’t  want  them  worshipping  the 
mountains  and  beauties  of  nature 
which  He  hoped  would  lead  men  to 
Himself. 

We  might  seriously  ask,  if  God  is 
so  anxious  to  have  these  people  recog- 
nize Him  as  the  true  God,  then  why 
doesn’t  He  draw  them  to  Himself? 
Why  does  He  leave  part  of  the  job  to 
other  human  beings  who  so  often 
complicate  and  slow  up  the  process?  I 
can’t  really  answer  that  question,  but 
even  though  the  reason  for  God’s 
course  of  action  may  not  be  clear  to 
us,  the  obligations  it  imposes  on  us  are 
clear.  We  must  do  whatever  we  can 
to  bring  these  souls  to  God.  He  wants 
them,  and  the  Church  needs  them. 

Think  of  the  contribution  the  Shin- 
toists could  make  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Church  through  their  artistry  and  love 
for  nature.  Even  in  a small  detail,  like 
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These  Japanese  boys  are  escorting  a god 
of  good  luck  through  Tokyo's  streets. 


decorating  an  altar  for  a feast,  the 
Japanese  can  approach  it  with  such  a 
refined  taste  and  artistic  sense  that  it 
becomes  a masterpiece  of  simplicity 
and  beauty.  The  Shintoists’  reverence 
and  respect  for  things  in  nature  should 
be  fulfilled  in  a life  that  is  superna- 
tural, and  if  we  can  do  anything  to 
bring  them  to  such  a life,  then  we  owe 
it  to  God,  to  ourselves  and  to  them,  to 
make  our  contribution. 

But  the  question  remains:  What  can 
we  do?  There  seem  to  be  only  three 
things  possible  to  us. 

A few  will  receive  from  God  a call 
to  work  in  Japan  as  missionaries. 
More  people,  but  still  not  everyone, 
will  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  finan- 
cial support  of  missionaries  working 
there.  But  all  who  believe  in  the  true 
God  can  do  at  least  one  thing  to  bring 


pagans  to  Him.  They  can  all  pray.  I 
mention  this  last,  not  that  it  is  the 
least  important,  but  because  it  is  the 
one  thing  that  everyone  can  do.  If 
Shintoists  are  to  be  brought  to  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  it  can  only  be  by  God’s 
grace,  and  they  won’t  get  that  grace 
from  cherry  trees,  mountains  or  ani- 
mals. It  will  come  from  our  God,  or 
it  won’t  come  at  all.  And  while  it  is 
true  that  God  is  free  to  grant  His 
graces  to  whom  He  chooses,  whenever 
He  chooses,  it  is  also  true  that  there 
are  some  graces  which  can  only  be 
obtained  through  the  power  of  prayer. 
A Shintoist,  through  the  prayer  of  his 
conscientious  life,  might  win  the  grace 
of  his  own  conversion,  but  how  much 
easier  would  it  be  for  him  if  he  could 
also  count  on  the  prayers  of  those  in 
the  world  who  are  privileged  to  know 
the  true  God? 

The  Shintoists,  then,  need  our 
prayers.  But  it  is  not  enough  to 
resolve  to  pray  for  them.  Resolutions 
like  that  have  a way  of  being  forgot- 
ten. We  are  more  likely  to  pray  if  we 
ask  God  to  grant  them  two  specific 
graces.  They  need,  first  of  all,  the 
light  to  recognize  the  truth  when  they 
hear  it.  Remember,  a Japanese  Shin- 
toist is  likely  to  hear  the  truth  for  the 
first  time  from  a missionary  who  will 
appear  to  him  as  a tall,  awkward 
foreigner,  with  a pale  face,  a big  nose, 
and  a strange  accent.  This  foreign 
priest  will  be  speaking  about  a religion 
totally  new  to  the  Shintoist  — one 
completely  different  to  the  religion  of 
his  Shintoist  ancestors.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Japanese  may  not 
recognize  the  missionary’s  message  as 
the  truth,  unless  he  is  enlightened  by 
God. 
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One  of  thousands  of  Shinto  temples 
scattered  throughout  Japan. 


pagan  temple.  It  was  in  the  city  of 
Ichinomiya,  where  I was  visiting  Fr. 
Dave  Fitzpatrick.  We  went  into  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
fox.  There  was  an  impressive  entrance 
to  the  temple,  but  inside,  it  was  rather  | 
plain  and  bare.  There  were,  of  course, 
no  pews  — just  straw  mats  for  the 
people  to  squat  on.  And  there  was  no  j 
altar.  But  there  was  a rail  which  might  j 
correspond  to  the  communion  rail  in  [ 
a Catholic  church,  and  immediately 
behind  the  rail  was  a huge  statue  of  a ! 
fox.  It  was  a frightening  thing,  but  j 
what  I found  far  more  distracting  was  j 
the  man  kneeling  at  its  feet.  He  was  j 
adoring  it  as  his  god. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  to  say  that,  1 
after  all,  he  is  just  one  out  of  : 
100,000,000  Japanese  people  and  judg-  * 
ing  from  the  bicycle  he  had  parked 
outside,  he  was  not  such  a prominent  I 
man  that  his  beliefs  were  likely  to 
influence  others.  But  the  real  point  is  \ 
that  he  was  a man  — with  an  im- 
mortal soul.  Christ  died  for  that  man’s 
soul,  and  it  was  His  intention  that  he 
should  live  a life  of  grace  on  earth, 
fortified  by  the  sacraments,  and  then  j; 
go  from  here  to  Heaven.  He  might,  ! 
through  a conscientious  life,  win  sane-  i! 
tifying  grace  for  himself,  and  he  might  j 
go  from  here  to  Heaven,  but  it  would  | 
certainly  be  much  easier  for  him  if  he 
were  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  u 
rather  than  at  the  feet  of  a fox. 

The  man  obviously  wants  help,  or  I 
he  would  not  be  in  the  temple  at  all.  | 
He  wants  the  truth,  or  he  wouldn’t  j 
care  enough  to  pray  to  any  god.  The  j 
real  tragedy  is  that  he  can  completely 
satisfy  this  longing  only  in  the  true  \ 
Faith  and  so  far,  he  has  never  heard  s 
of  it.  ■ 


Secondly,  the  Shintoist  will  need  the 
strength  to  accept  the  truth  and  live 
by  it  when  he  does  recognize  it.  We 
have  no  idea  how  difficult  it  can  be 
to  accept  Catholicism  in  a pagan 
country.  In  a town  or  village,  it  is  just 
possible  that  a man  may  have  to  give 
up  his  business  when  he  gives  up  the 
religion  of  his  ancestors  and  his  neigh- 
bours. For  a college  boy  or  girl,  it 
may  mean  being  put  out  of  the  home 
for  having  forsaken  the  religion  of  the 
parents.  True  enough,  these  things  do 
not  always  happen,  but  they  happen 
often  enough;  and  more  often,  other 
unfortunate  and  difficult  trials  must  be 
endured  as  the  price  of  Catholicism. 
They  need  God’s  strength. 

Perhaps  the  resolution  to  pray  for 
these  people  might  be  stronger  if  we 
could  realize  how  much  they  want  the 
truth  and  the  strength  to  live  lives  of 
decency  and  virtue.  A memory  which 
suggests  this  to  me  is  the  recollection 
I have  of  one  of  my  first  visits  to  a 
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A PRIEST  IS  FOR  PEOPLE 


Tt  is  surprising  how  many  different  reasons  boys  can  have  for  wanting  to 
-*■  enter  a seminary  — and  they  are  nearly  all  good  reasons.  I say  “nearly  all” 
because  some  are  not  quite  as  good  as  others.  It  hardly  ever  happens  that  a 
boy  would  come  to  the  seminary  for  a bad  reason,  but  it  could  be  that  his 
reasons  have  to  be  improved  during  the  time  he  is  studying  for  the  priesthood. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a reason  that  I think  is  not  too  good:  A boy 
might  come  to  the  seminary  just  to  escape  from  some  problem  at  home  or  in 
the  world.  A seminary  is  not  a refuge  for  people  who  want  to  escape  from 
problems;  it  is  a training  center  for  men  who  are  interested  in  facing  up  to 
their  problems  and  in  solving  them.  It  sometimes  happens,  for  example,  that  a 
boy  doesn’t  seem  to  get  along  too  well  with  other  people,  he  may  have  no 
interest  in  parties  or  social  activities.  He  may  prefer  to  mind  his  own  business 
and  stay  by  himelf.  When  a boy  like  that  thinks  that  he  would  be  happier  in  a 
seminary,  or  as  a priest,  he  is  usually  wrong.  He  thinks  that  by  becoming  a 
priest,  he  will  cut  himself  off  from  the  world  and  the  people  in  it  and  will 
be  able  to  live  a life  of  his  own.  He  thinks  his  priesthood  will  serve  as  a wall, 
protecting  him  from  other  people  and  the  demands  they  make  on  his  time 
and  attention. 

What  he  forgets  is  that  a priest  is  supposed  to  be  interested  in  people  — 
in  fact,  he  is  supposed  to  dedicate  his  whole  life  to  people  and  the  salvation 
of  their  souls,  St.  Paul  says  that  a priest  is  taken  from  among  men,  and  is 
ordained  for  men  in  the  things  that  pertain  to  God.”  When  St.  Paul  says  a 
priest  is  taken  from  among  men,  he  doesn’t  mean  that  he  is  separated  from 
them  permanently,  he  only  means  that  the  priest  is  chosen  from  men,  and  is 
therefore  one  of  them.  And  when  he  says  the  priest  is  “ordained  for  men”, 
he  can  only  mean  that  he  must  be  concerned  with  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
others,  and  since  spiritual  welfare  is  so  often  tied  in  with  physical,  political 
and  educational  welfare,  he  must  also  be  interested  in  these  things. 

The  priesthood,  then,  is  not  a protection  for  men  who  prefer  to  be 
separated  from  the  world;  it  is  an  outlet  for  men  who  want  to  give  themselves 
to  the  world  — not  to  be  absorbed  in  it,  or  contaminated  by  it,  but  to  bring  it 
life,  to  purify  it  and  to  Christianize  it.  9 
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FOUR  MORE  HANDS 


(Above)  Sister  Saint 
Thomas  Aquinas  shows 
this  little  customer  how 
to  "open  wide". 

(Right)  This  was  a 
family  affair,  with  some- 
thing special  to  make 
each  member  go  away 
smiling. 
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'T'his  year,  Clinica  Immaculada,  in 
^ Yamasa,  Dominican  Republic, 
will  open  its  doors  still  wider,  and  in 
this  new  expansion  will  embrace  many 
more  of  our  sick  poor. 

The  clinic  is  a day  dispensary  oper- 
ated by  the  Grey  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  Pembroke, 
Ontario.  It  was  informally  opened  in 
1951  with  the  sisters’  arrival  in  town, 
when  medicine  was  dispensed  from  the 
kitchen  door  of  the  temporary  con- 
vent. After  a few  months  the  sacristy 
of  the  church  was  used  as  a dispensary 
and  in  1956,  when  the  convent  was 
built,  a special  section  was  devoted  to 
the  clinic. 

This  year,  a reception  room  and  two 
examination  rooms  are  being  added 
and  the  reason  for  this  latest  addition 
is  a happy  one:  Two  Canadian  lay 
nurses  have  volunteered  their  services 
in  Clinica  Immaculada  for  two  years. 
Their  arrival  will  be  a source  of  great 
rejoicing  for  miles  around,  for  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  patients  was 
threatening  to  overwhelm  the  small 
staff  of  one  sister  and  two  native  girls, 
who  have  been  treating  250  to  300 
patients  daily.  Four  more  hands  to 
cure  and  comfort  will  be  most  wel- 
come in  Yamasa!  ■ 


(Left)  Hookworm,  a common  ailment  in  adults 
and  children,  has  reached  an  advanced  stage  in 
this  child. 


(Above)  Scores  of  undernourished  babies  are 
daily  visitors  at  the  clinic.  This  one,  8 months 
old,  weighs  7 pounds. 
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mission 


(Omnes)  President  Francois 
Duvalier’s  assertion  that  he  is  “spiritual 
leader  of  the  Haitian  people”  has  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  many  native  and 
foreign  priests  from  the  country.  The 
Haitian  dictator  has  ousted  three  of 
the  nation’s  seven  bishops,  17  priests 
and  has  closed  down  the  Catholic 
newspaper  within  the  past  three  years. 

In  Haiti,  where  Catholics  total  72% 
of  the  population  and  there  are  6,000 
Catholics  per  priest,  the  recent  per- 
secution has  made  the  situation  even 
more  appalling.  Many  parochial 
schools  have  been  forced  to  close,  pre- 
venting the  Church  from  educating 
the  young  and  cutting  off  one  of  the 
best  sources  of  vocations.  In  some 
cities,  Mass  has  not  been  said  since 
last  November  because  of  the  short- 
age of  priests,  and  many  faithful  have 
reverted  to  Voodooism.  ■ 

(Omnes)  The  years  1920  to  1960 
saw  an  increase  of  from  346,000 
Catholics  in  the  Congo  to  4,865,813, 
with  604,663  catchumens.  Suitably 
crowning  this  missionary  epoch  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy  on  November  10,  1959,  with 
six  archdioceses  and  26  dioceses. 
Native  clergy  at  that  time  consisted  of 
389  priests  and  four  bishops,  to  be 
supplemented  by  342  senior  semin- 
arians. Guided  by  wise  administrators 
and  civil  authorities,  the  Congo  en- 
joyed peace  and  economic  prosperity. 

Then  came  Independence  and  chaos. 
Aided  by  the  police  force,  the  people 
demanded  better  wages  and  a greater 
share  in  positions  of  responsibility. 


H 

General  hatred  was  unleashed  against 
the  Whites.  Heedless  of  making  them- 
selves unpopular,  many  Congolese 
priests  sided  with  the  white  mission- 
aries and,  when  necessary,  filled  their 
places.  August,  1960,  brought  violent 
civil  war  and  the  massacre  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  Fathers  at  Kongolo  on 
January  1,  1962. 

As  a result  of  all  this,  the  years 
1959-61  saw  an  increase  of  only 
257,476  Catholics,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  two-year  rise  of  595,038. 
The  vocation  rate  has  dropped  55  per 
cent  in  three  years;  other  figures  also 
show  a decrease. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Congolese 
hierarchy  after  Independence  took 
place  in  November,  1961.  Included 
were  four  residential  bishops,  four 
auxiliary  bishops  and  20  vicar  generals 
of  Congolese  origin.  A detailed  pro- 
gram of  action  for  spiritual  renewal 
among  the  people,  stressing  the  setting- 
up of  smaller  but  better  organized 
Christian  communities  and  the  com- 
munity aspect  of  Christian  life,  was 
produced.  Results: 

. . . The  development  of  community 
liturgy,  using  living  languages  and 
African  music  for  religious  services. 

. . . The  complete  reorganization  of 
catechetics  from  every  point  of  view; 
multiplication  of  centres  dedicated  to 
training  Catholic  Action  leaders. 

. . . The  development  of  youth  move- 
ments, which  strive  to  improve  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  the 
country.  B 
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(/^\ur  gratitude  to  the  girls  of  Our 
^ Lady’s  High  School,  Pembroke, 
Ont.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Grey 
Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

These  girls  were  looking  for  a mis- 
sion project  they  might  undertake. 
The  little  town  of  Yamasa  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  presented  the 
perfect  challenge.  In  that  town,  a 
teen-age  girl  named  Roberta  had  grad- 
uated from  grade  eight,  in  the  public 


school  directed  by  the  Grey  Sisters 
there.  She  had  no  hope  of  continuing 
her  education  because  of  lack  of  funds, 
although,  she  was  an  above-average 
student  all  through  her  primary  school. 

The  students  of  Our  Lady’s  High 
School  took  up  Roberta’s  cause,  and 
have  already  provided  her  with  two 
years’  education  at  a training  school 
for  rural  teachers  in  San  Cristobal, 
Dominican  Republic.  ■ 


A COUPLE  OF  BOUQUETS 


/Congratulations  and  thanks  to  the 
^ generous  benefactors  who  helped 
Fr.  Pat  Kelly  to  build  this  Church  of 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  in  San  Juan, 
Philippines.  The  cost  of  the  church 
was  58,000  pesos,  of  which  Canadian 
benefactors  contributed  16,000  pesos. 
Fr.  Kelly  writes  that  without  the  help 
of  his  Canadian  friends,  the  church 
could  never  have  been  built.  ■ 
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A brass  miniature  of  a swinging  suspen- 
sion bridge,  cast  in  brass.  A type  of 
tribal  craft  common  in  the  southern 
Cameroons. 


TVThat  do  you  suppose  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  for  a missionary  work- 
ing in  a strange  country?  The 
language?  The  climate?  The  food 
maybe?  All  of  these  things  are  diffi- 
culties, it’s  true,  but  experienced  mis- 
sionaries seem  to  agree  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  something  else:  it’s  the 
problem  of  adaptation.  How  can  the 
missionary  properly  adapt  himself  to 
his  new  homeland,  and  thus  avoid  the 
dangers  which  come  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  a foreigner?  How  can  the  Cana- 
dian missionary,  for  example,  be  sure 
that  in  his  attempt  to  Christianize 
people,  he  is  not  actually  trying  to 
“Canadianize”  them? 

When  a Canadian  goes  to  another 
country  to  work  as  a missionary,  it  will 
likely  be  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
has  ever  been  to  the  country.  He  may 
not  even  have  had  a chance  to  study 
its  customs  and  culture  before  his 
arrival.  In  other  words,  he  arrives  “as 
a Canadian.”  He  brings  with  him  his 
Canadian  culture,  education,  tastes  and 
outlook,  and  even  his  Canadian  pre- 
judices. And  let’s  not  pretend  that 


these  things  don’t  exist.  We  too  often 
speak  as  though  everyone  but  us  has 
prejudices,  but  that  we  are  somehow 
free  from  them  — that  we  can  go  any- 
where under  any  circumstances,  take 
a cold,  clear,  objective  look  at  any 
situation  and  make  our  judgments 
free  from  the  influences  of  emotion, 
or  inherited  biases.  This  is  not  so! 

We  do  have  our  own  approach  to 
things,  and  unless  he  is  very  careful, 
the  Canadian  missionary  may  find  that 
in  trying  to  lead  people  of  another 
culture  to  Christ,  he  is  leading  them 
through  the  dangerous,  perhaps  fatal 
route  of  his  own  national,  cultural  and 
educational  traits.  He  may  not  deliber- 
ately impose  these  things  on  other 
people,  but  that  doesn’t  matter.  If,  in 
fact,  he  does  anything  that  inclines 
them  to  become  Canadian  Christians 
rather  than,  for  example,  Japanese, 
Latin  American  or  African  Christians, 
then  he  is  working  against  his  com- 
mission to  restore  all  things  in  Christ. 
Man’s  noblest  destiny  is  to  become 
Christlike,  not  Canadian  and  the  mis- 
sionary must  remember  this. 
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GREATEST  DIFFICULTY 


The  missionary's  greatest  problem  is  to  express  the  truths  of  Christianity 
in  the  language,  through  the  art  forms,  and  in  the  cultural  context  of 
the  people  with  whom  he  is  working. 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


To  illustrate  the  problem  take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  a missionary 
working  in  Latin  America.  In  the  first 
place,  he  will  find  himself  facing  a 
way  of  life  there  very  different  from 
his  own  — one  that  is  strange  to  him 
and  often  bewildering  and  provoking. 
Latins  are  much  more  concerned,  for 
instance,  about  close  personal  and 
family  relationships  than  they  are 
about  business  efficiency;  this  can  be 
awfully  trying  to  a person  from 
Canada.  North  Americans  also  be- 
come critical  at  times  of  what  they 
judge  to  be  the  subordination  of  Latin 
American  women.  If  a person  from 
outside  of  Latin  America  is  not  alert 
to  these  problems  of  living  and  work- 
ing in  a strange  culture,  his  efforts 
may  be  useless  and  possibly  harmful, 
especially  if  he  tries  to  change  such 
customs  on  the  pretext  of  Christianiz- 
ing the  people. 

The  missionary  apostolate,  then,  is 
not  a simple  thing.  It  requires  clear 
perspective  and  careful  preparation. 
It  brings  people  of  very  different  ways 
of  life  together,  and  it  involves  all  the 


difficulties  of  people  from  one  culture 
trying  to  understand  people  from  a 
different  culture. 

The  missionary  may  react  to  this 
problem  of  adaptation  in  any  of  three 
ways: 

Firstly,  perhaps  in  good  faith,  but 
through  an  ignorance  that  can  never 
be  excused,  he  may  become  critical  of 
the  native  culture.  He  will  judge  their 
art  forms  and  tastes  to  be  unrefined 
and  inferior.  This  is  a mistaken  and 
rash  judgment,  but  it  sometimes 
happens,  — fortunately,  not  too  often. 
Whenever  it  does  happen,  it  has  such 
a paralyzing  effect  on  the  missionary’s 
work  that  he  must  usually  be  with- 
drawn from  his  post. 

Secondly,  he  may  speak  in  praise  of 
the  native  culture  and  refer  to  it  with 
seeming  respect,  but  never  go  so  far 
as  to  make  it  his  own.  He  always 
remains  the  outsider,  looking  on  with 
fatherly  approval.  This  is  almost  as 
bad  as  open  condemnation,  because 
without  saying  so  in  words,  the  mis- 
sionary, by  remaining  apart,  scorns 
the  customs  he  pretends  to  respect. 
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THE  GREATES* 


This  is  the  case  of  the  missionary 
who  speaks  admiringly  of  local  stat- 
uary or  painting,  yet  decorates  his 
church  with  cheap  copies  of  Italian 
Rennaisance  art.  He  praises  the  local 
folk  singing,  but  won’t  allow  its  style 
to  creep  into  his  services  to  replace  his 
translation  of  Anglo-Saxon  hymns. 
Or  in  his  living  accommodations,  he 
will  ignore  an  Oriental  love  for  beauti- 
ful landscape  and  build  for  himself  a 
Canadian  suburban  patio. 

This  same  belittling  attitude  may 
also  show  up,  for  example,  in  his 
choice  of  an  architectural  style  for  his 
church.  If  this  church  were  built  in 
an  Oriental,  Shintoist  area,  and  were 
designed  along  Gothic  or  Roman  lines, 
it  would  immediately  stand  out  in  the 
community  as  an  oddity  — which 
would  be  bad  enough.  But  worse  still, 
it  would  also  be  branded  as  a style  of 
foreign  architecture.  And  if  the  archi- 
tectural style  is  thought  to  be  foreign, 
the  people  might  conclude  that  the 
religion  it  represents  must  also  be 
foreign,  which  is  not  true.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  belongs  as  much  to  the 
Shintoist  as  to  anyone  else  in  this 
world.  It  is  his  religion,  if  he  will 
only  claim  it,  and  therefore,  his  tastes 
should  be  respected  in  the  design  of 
the  church. 


Besides,  there  would  be  no  point  in 
building  a Gothic  church  in  the  Orient. 
Those  Gothic  spires,  in  England, 
France  and  Spain  evoke  a spiritual 
response  from  the  people  of  those 
countries,  because  they  are  an  expres- 
sion of  English,  French  and  Spanish 
religious  culture,  but  they  could  never 
evoke  a similar  response  from  the 
hearts  of  an  Oriental  people.  Gothic 
architecture  has  no  cultural  context  in 
the  Orient.  It  leaves  the  people  cold. 
Whereas,  their  own  styles  do  have 
aesthetic  and  cultural  overtones  that 
contribute  to  religious  experience. 

It  may  be  argued  that  many  of 
native  architectural  forms  have  had 
their  origins  in  paganism.  This  is  true, 
but  they  have  long  since  taken  such 
firm  root  in  the  culture  of  the  country 
as  art  forms,  that  they  may  now  be 
accepted  as  such  and  may  be  used  in 
Christian  worship  without  any  sugges- 
tion of  heresy  or  compromise. 

The  missionary’s  third  possible  reac- 
tion to  the  adaptation  problem  is  to 
go  all  out  to  become  one  of  his  people. 
Not  by  sacrificing  the  principles  or  the 
way  of  life  he  is  bringing  to  them,  but 
by  expressing  these  things  through  the 
language,  the  art  forms  and  the  social 
structures  which  are  theirs,  and  by 
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We  can't  expect  people 
in  foreign  lands  to  be- 
come "Canadian"  Chris- 
tians. 


DIFFICULTY 


doing  this  with  a thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  history,  the  socio-economic 
conditions  and  the  mentality  of  the 
people. 

The  Catholic  church  has  always 
insisted  on  this  approach  to  the  mis- 
sionary apostolate.  This  is  clear  from 
an  instruction  given  by  the  Vatican 
to  a group  of  missionaries  leaving  for 
China.  The  priests  were  told: 

“Do  not  make  any  effort  or  offer 
any  argument  to  convince  these  people 
to  change  their  rites,  their  manners,  or 
their  customs,  unless  they  are  obvi- 
ously contrary  to  religion  and  morality. 
What  could  be  more  absurd  than  to 
transport  France,  Spain,  Italy,  or  some 
other  country  of  Europe  to  China? 
Do  not  bring  them  our  countries,  but 
the  faith,  that  faith  which  neither 
rejects  nor  offends  against  the  rites  or 
usages  of  any  people,  provided  these 
practices  are  not  completely  objection- 
able. Quite  to  the  contrary,  our  faith 
insists  that  local  usages  be  maintained 
and  protected.  What  good  will  come 
of  it  if  you  try  to  abolish  such  prac- 
tices and  replace  them  by  introducing 
the  customs  of  your  own  country?  . . . 

“Strive  zealously  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  local  way  of  doing  things. 
Admire  and  praise  whatever  deserves 
praise.  And  if  something  does  not 


deserve  it,  there  is  no  need  to  engage 
in  blatant  criticism  of  it.  Have  the 
prudence  not  to  pass  open  judgment 
on  it,  or,  in  any  case,  not  to  condemn 
thoughtlessly  or  excessively. 

“As  to  usages  which  are  patently 
evil,  they  should  be  dislodged  rather 
by  silence  and  kindly  indirection,  seiz- 
ing upon  every  occasion  to  uproot 
them  imperceptibly,  once  souls  are 
disposed  to  embrace  the  truth.” 

St.  Paul  speaks  of  adaptation  in  his 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  when 
he  says:  “I  have  become  to  the  Jews 
a Jew  that  I might  gain  the  Jews  . . . 
I became  all  things  to  all  men  that  I 
might  save  all.”  (I  Cor.  9,  20-22). 
These  words,  define  the  double  task 
which  falls  on  the  missionary:  renun- 
ciation and  acquisition.  The  mission- 
ary must  give  up  what  is  peculiar  to 
himself:  his  education,  tastes,  culture, 
and  even  his  mother  tongue;  but  he 
must  also  borrow  from  those  he  wishes 
to  evangelize.  He  gives  to  them  the 
essentials:  the  Gospel  and  Divine  life. 
He  takes  what  they  have  to  give : ways 
of  understanding  and  feeling  which 
he  has  never  before  known.  His  mes- 
sage is  not  betrayed  because  it  is 
translated  into  a new  language;  his 
message  was  meant  to  be  announced 
in  every  language. 
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Scarboro's  church  in  Tokyo  incorporates 
some  features  of  Shinto  architecture. 


The  Greatest  Difficulty 


But  the  fact  remains  that  some  mis- 
sionaries still  fail  to  adjust  properly  to 
their  new  surroundings,  and  their  work 
is  thus  hindered.  Why  is  this?  The 
question  was  once  asked  of  a Bishop 
of  Tanganika.  The  Bishop  replied: 
“Mainly,  because  they  have  no  general 
background  of  social  anthropology. 
Such  a background  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful  that  the  missionary 
might  interpret  the  facts  he  observes, 
not  with  a Western  eye  but  through 
the  eye  of  the  African  or  the  Indian 
or  the  Chinese.  If  only  the  missionary 
would  understand  that  he  cannot  hope, 
by  general  previous  knowledge  of  life, 
to  draw  the  correct  conclusions  from 
what  he  experiences  in  an  area  of  alien 
culture.” 

A Bishop  in  southern  Africa  says 
that  in  his  territory  the  missionary 
practice  on  a number  of  important 
points  would  be  different  today  if  the 
pioneer  missionaries  who  entered  his 
area  90  years  ago  had  understood 


local  folk  practices  as  his  missionaries 
do  today.  Many  of  these  practices 
could  well  have  served  as  supports  for 
Christian  living. 

What  the  missionary  needs  then  is, 
first  of  all,  an  understanding  of  the 
people  he  wants  to  help.  And  he  must 
begin  by  recognizing  the  differences 
in  cultures.  People,  while  basically  the 
same,  live  under  different  physical 
conditions.  Their  historical  back- 
grounds, social  ways  and  economic 
practices  are  all  different.  And  while 
today  more  and  more  people  dress 
alike  and  enjoy  the  same  forms  of 
entertainment,  it’s  not  true  that  they 
must  also  think  and  feel  alike.  We  can 
be  deceived  in  this.  Culture  includes 
more  than  a person’s  taste  in  hats  or 
movies.  It  includes  knowledge,  belief, 
art,  morals,  customs,  and  any  other 
habits  acquired  by  man  as  a member 
of  society.  To  understand  the  culture 
of  a people,  the  missionary  must  there- 
fore study  many  things:  He  must 

understand  the  country’s  system  of 
government,  its  laws  and  the  means 
by  which  laws  are  enforced. 

He  must  know  how  the  people 
spend  their  time,  how  they  get  their 
food  and  how  they  provide  for  warmth 
and  shelter.  The  seasons  of  the  year 
often  set  up  cycles  of  activity  regard- 
ing these  things.  For  example,  in  some 
countries,  many  activities  have  to  be 
stopped  during  the  rainy  season.  For 
the  same  reason,  many  people  can  get 
together  only  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  and  they  may  have  more  leisure 
time  in  some  months  than  in  others. 
The  missionary  must  understand  this. 

He  must  also  know  how  people  are 
grouped  in  a society.  The  most  ob- 
vious, recognized  group  in  a society, 
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is,  of  course,  the  family.  But  the  roles 
played  by  father,  mother,  children  and 
relatives  are  not  the  same  in  every 
society.  On  the  contrary,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  family  has  many  forms. 
Sometimes,  the  form  is  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  marriage  arrange- 
ment. How  does  a marriage  come 
about?  Do  the  bride  and  groom  agree 
to  it,  or  is  it  set  up  by  their  parents? 
There  are  still  many  countries  in  the 
world  in  which  the  couple  to  be  mar- 
ried is  not  even  consulted  before 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  wed- 
ding. What  is  the  relationship  and 
what  are  the  obligations  which  exist 
between  related  families?  If  the 
missionary  knows  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  he  can  better  understand 
the  function  of  the  family  in  a 
community  and  the  responsibilities  of 
relatives  to  children  and  to  one 
another.  He  may  also  see  that  some 
people  are  considered  relatives,  while 
others,  though  related  in  the  same 
way,  are  not  so  considered. 

Besides  formal  groups,  such  as 
families,  there  are  also  informal  groups 
that  come  into  existence  as  people 
gather  to  gossip,  to  loaf,  or  even  to 
drink.  These  groups  are  important  to 
the  missionary,  because  they  become 
part  of  the  gossip  chain  which  has  so 
much  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
public  opinion. 

Once  he  knows  how  the  people  are 
grouped  in  a society,  the  missionary 
must  then  examine  how  these  groups 
communicate  with  each  other.  Nat- 
urally, he  can  make  no  headway  in 
this  direction  until  he  has  first 
mastered  the  language  and  all  the  local 
dialects  used  in  the  area  of  his  work. 
But  once  he  has  learned  the  language, 


he  can  then  go  on  to  study  the  means 
and  the  instruments  of  communica- 
tion. When  and  how  do  the  people 
get  their  news?  By  what  means  do 
they  communicate  with  each  other? 
These  means  may  vary  tremendously. 
They  would  include  the  weekly  market 
or  religious  festivals,  the  village  crier, 
or  signals  such  as  church  bells.  Some- 
times there  will  be  village  scribes, 
traders,  story-tellers  or  key  persons 
such  as  headmen,  chiefs,  priests,  or 
teachers,  all  helping  to  communicate 
messages  to  the  groups.  These  chan- 
nels are  important,  because  they  can 
be  used  to  spread  knowledge  — or 
distrust  and  hostility. 

In  his  study  of  social  groupings,  the 
missionary  must  also  note  carefully 
how  labour  is  divided  in  the  com- 
munity. What  jobs  are  normally 
assigned  to  women  and  what  to  men? 
In  Japan,  for  example,  it  is  quite  com- 
mon to  see  women  working  on  labour 
gangs,  while  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
world  this  would  be  unheard  of. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  in  the  study  of  a community  is 
its  values.  What  community  groups, 
under  what  circumstances,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  important  or  influential? 
As  a person  matures,  for  example,  or 
during  certain  times  in  his  life,  there 
may  be  a shift  in  the  importance  he 
assigns  to  his  family.  Among  some 
people,  for  instance,  the  family  moves 
into  the  background  as  occupational 
or  ritual  groups  become  more  impor- 
tant. This  is  very  significant  to  the 
missionary,  because  any  change  he 
wants  to  make  might  best  be  intro- 
duced in  a community  through  its 
groups  — and  he  must  know  which  of 
these  groups  are  influential. 
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The  Greatest  Difficulty 


Value  judgments  are  also  important 
in  other  situations.  For  example,  the 
Chinese,  in  distinguishing  between 
right  and  left,  differ  from  others  in  the 
values  they  assign  to  these  positions. 
The  left  is  associated  with  the  east, 
the  male  force  and  the  place  of  honor. 
This  created  a problem  for  mission- 
aries translating  the  passage  of  the 
New  Testament  which  says  that  Jesus 
is  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 
The  Chinese  concluded  that  someone 
other  than  Jesus  must  occupy  the  place 
of  honor  on  the  left. 

Similarly,  the  Zulu  are  very  careful 
in  the  way  they  will  combine  colors. 
They  will  put  blue  and  green  together, 
which  we  might  not  do,  but  they  are 
very  careful  in  combining  shades  of 
brown,  because  of  a strong  cultural 
interest  in  cattle  and  their  color 
variations. 

All  of  these  factors  indicate  the 
need  for  careful  preparation  and 
orientation  for  missionaries  working 
in  any  country  other  than  their  own. 
To  help  provide  this  preparation  for 
those  working  in  Latin  America,  a 
Centre  of  Intercultural  Formation  has 
been  set  up  in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico. 
This  is  an  independent  educational 
institution  which  emphasizes,  that  lan- 
guage is  not  the  most  important  thing 
in  communicating  with  Latin  Ameri- 
cans (or  anyone  else  for  that  matter). 
Much  more  important  is  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  culture  and 
of  the  differences  between  one’s  own 
culture  and  that  of  the  various  areas 
of  Latin  America. 


For  example,  Christianity  in  Latin 
America  is  often  thought  of  as  a “reli- 
gion of  the  community”  rather  than  a 
“religion  of  individual  practice,”  as  it 
is  in  Canada.  Latin  Americans  cannot 
conceive  a community  as  being  any- 
thing but  Christian.  God  is  a member 
of  the  community;  His  home  is  the 
most  prominent  building  in  the  plaza; 
and  the  community  periodically  wor- 
ships God  in  great  acts  of  public 
demonstration.  Therefore,  a Latin 
American  may  think  of  himself  as  a 
good  Christian  although  he  may 
seldom  go  to  Church  as  an  individual. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  such  a 
mentality,  the  course  at  Cuernavaca 
prepares  the  student  for  work  in  a 
culture  that  is  strange  to  him.  And 
while  this  school  is  perhaps  one  of  the  I 
latest  and  most  striking  attempts  to 
meet  the  problem  of  adaptation,  it  is 
not  the  only  one.  Individual  mis- 
sionaries all  over  the  world  are  bring- 
ing local  customs  and  art  forms  to  the 
service  of  the  Church.  Hymns  and 
Masses  are  being  composed  in  the 
style  of  tribal  chants.  Statues  and  pic- 
tures are  being  adapted  to  local  tastes. 
Church  architecture  and  decoration 
reflect  the  cultural  heritage  of  various 
races.  Even  the  Church’s  teachings 
sometimes  find  a fuller  and  more 
understandable  expression  in  the  idiom 
and  dialect  of  simple  people. 

The  final  effects  of  this  program  of 
adaptation  are  too  distant  to  be  pre- 
dictable, but  the  immediate  results  are 
most  encouraging.  There  is  also  every 
reason  to  expect  that  Ecumenical 
Council  will  further  promote  this  Prov- 
idential move  to  integrate  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Church  with  the  untapped 
wealth  and  beauty  of  world  cultures.  ■ I 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 
MISSIONARIES 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

“The  Donkey”  is  a poem  which  tells  of  an  ugly,  unfortunate  creature 
who  was  often  laughed  at,  but  the  donkey  didn't  mind  because  he  had  a 
wonderful  secret.  His  secret  was  that  Christ  once  rode  on  his  back.  It  was  a 
big  occasion  in  Christ’s  life  — the  day  he  rode  triumphantly  into  Jerusalem; 
but  it  was  an  even  bigger  occasion  in  the  donkey’s  life.  For  Christ,  his  Creator, 
had  chosen  him,  a funny,  awkward  animal  to  share  with  Him  a happy  moment 
in  His  life. 

Christ  does  the  same  thing  for  us.  He  chooses  to  share  with  us  a very 
happy  moment.  The  moment  when  we  receive  Him  in  Holy  Communion.  But 
we  are  luckier  than  the  donkey  was.  Christ  rode  him  once  and  the  memory  of 
that  wondrous  occasion  had  to  last  a lifetime.  We  can  receive  Christ  every  day, 
but  do  we?  And  does  the  memory  of  the  time  spent  with  Him  fill  us  with 
pride  and  love? 

Imagine  if  one  morning  you  woke  up  and  found  Christ  sitting  by  your 
bed.  How  excited  you  would  be.  You  would  want  to  kneel  at  His  feet  for  the 
rest  of  your  life  and  love  Him.  You  would  be  overcome  because  He  was  really 
there.  When  you  receive  Communion,  Christ  lives  right  inside  you.  Just  as 
alive  as  when  he  rode  triumphantly  into  Jerusalem! 

Why  don’t  we  get  excited  about  going  to  Communion  then?  Maybe  its 
because  we  don’t  prepare  ourselves  properly  for  His  visit. 

The  best  preparation  for  Communion  is  to  pay  full  attention  at  Mass. 
Know  what  you’re  doing  at  every  minute.  Offer  yourself  and  everything  you 
have  to  God.  After  you  receive  Communion,  thank  Him  — for  coming  to  you, 
for  your  health,  happiness,  freedom  and  all  the  other  wonderful  things  He 
has  given  you.  Tell  Him  the  things  that  make  you  unhappy,  and  ask  Him  for 
what  you  need.  But  above  all  try  to  love  him  with  all  your  heart. 

Advent  begins  next  month.  If  we  receive  Communion  often,  and  really 
well,  we  will  be  able  to  give  the  Christ  Child  the  gift  of  our  pure  and  loving 
hearts  on  Christmas  morning.  You  couldn’t  give  Him  a greater  gift. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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MOUNTAIN 

-TOP 

FIESTA 

Charles  Gervais,  SFM 

JVTay  is  fiesta  time  in  this  part  of 
^ the  Philippines.  The  people  have 
just  finished  harvesting  their  rice  and 
are  in  a gay  mood. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  May  25 
and  the  next  day  would  be  the  fiesta 
in  Tabon-Tabon,  the  most  isolated 
little  village  in  our  parish  of  San  Juan. 
Tabon-Tabon  is  on  top  of  a big 
mountain.  There  is  no  road  leading 
to  it  so  it  can  only  be  reached  on 
foot.  Fr.  Moylan  drove  me  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  where  I met  the 
sacristan,  the  chanters  and  the  choir 
members  from  the  nearby  town  of  St. 
Bernard.  Then  the  hike  began.  There 
were  three  young  men  who  had  come 
down  from  Tabon-Tabon  to  carry  my 
mass  kit  and  other  equipment.  It  was 
a hot  sunny  day  and  the  climb  would 
be  long  and  steep.  We  formed  a 
single  line  and  up  we  went.  One 
Bisayan  word  I learned  on  this  trip 
which  I will  not  forget  is  bakilid, 
which  means  steep.  Every  now  and 
then  we  would  stop  to  bathe  our  faces 


in  a little  mountain  stream.  My 
Philippine  companions  were  in  a 
cheerful  mood  because  they  were  going 
to  another  fiesta  and  I was  busy  trying 
to  follow  their  conversation  while  at 
the  same  time  getting  my  fill  of  the 
view;  so  we  did  not  mind  the  climb. 

On  arriving  at  the  village,  we 
found  it  full  of  music.  The  old  folks 
were  drinking  tuba  (extracted  from 
coconuts)  and  telling  stories;  the 
children  came  running  to  see  the  new  j 1 
white  priest.  Pigs  could  be  heard 
screaming  their  last  and  many  chickens  I 
had  laid  their  last  egg,  because  to-  j : 
morrow  would  be  “topping”  on  the 
newly  harvested  rice  at  the  fiesta  I 
banquet.  I was  led  to  the  house  of  l 1 
the  wealthiest  man  in  the  village,  be-  j ( 
cause  it  was  presumed  that  he  could  1 
afford  to  feed  a missionary  who  had  j 1 
just  finished  a hard  climb. 

While  I was  having  a lunch  and  t 
chatting  with  the  children,  prepara- 
tions were  being  made  for  the  pro-  2 
cession  in  honour  of  their  patron  saint,  « 
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St.  Isidore.  After  dark,  about  6:30, 
the  procession  started,  the  village 
teniente  leading,  followed  by  the 
people,  holding  lighted  candles  or 
torches.  Then  came  St.  Isidore, 
mounted  on  a bamboo  float,  lighted 
up,  decorated  with  flowers  and  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  four  men.  I 
walked  behind  the  float  and  behind 
me  came  the  home-made  band.  How 
these  Philippines  can  make  sweet 
music  with  their  old,  make-shift  in- 
struments, while  walking  in  near  com- 
plete darkness,  stepping  over  rocks 
and  into  holes  is  amazing. 

During  the  procession,  something 
happened  which  made  the  people 
make  a very  quick  examination  of 
conscience.  One  of  the  men  carrying 
the  float  stepped  into  a fairly  deep 
hole.  This  caused  the  float  to  tilt  to 
one  side  and  down  tumbled  St.  Isidore, 
breaking  his  legs  from  the  knees  down. 

“Horrors!  they  cried.  Is  the  saint 
angry  at  us?  What  could  be  the 
matter?” 


T~7 


FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Translations  are  needed  by  Fr.  Pat 
Kelly  in  the  Philippines.  He  wants 
to  translate  Catholic  books  into  the 
Bisayan  language  and  have  them 
printed  to  start  a parish  library.  He 
will  need  $2,000. 

An  outboard  motor  (no  more  than  5 
years  old)  and  5 organs  are  requested 
by  Fr.  Linus  Wall  of  New  Amster- 
dam, Berbice,  Br.  Guiana. 

Automobile  tires  are  requested  by  Fr. 
Roberts  in  St.  Vincent.  Volkswagen 
tires  cost  $34.00  each,  and  he  needs 
four  of  them.  Can  you  donate  one  or 
more?  He  also  uses  seven  gallons  of 
gas  a week  at  73c  a gallon. 

A classroom  made  out  of  branches 
and  straw  has  been  added  by  Fr. 
Curcio  to  his  parish  school  in  Santo 
Domingo.  But  he  hasn’t  paid  for  it 
yet.  It  cost  $55.00. 

Another  SFM  chapel  is  under  con- 
struction but  only  half  finished  due  to 
the  lack  of  funds.  It  is  being  built  by 
Fr.  J.  Moriarty  in  his  mission  of  Rio 
Boya  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
needs  $600  to  finish  it. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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“The  matter  is,”  I said,  “that  the 
fellow  who  put  the  statue  on  the  float 
did  not  put  in  the  few  required  nails 
to  hold  it  in  place.” 

I told  the  teniente  to  carry  the 
statute  and  the  procession  hobbled  to 
an  end. 

After  the  procession  I heard  con- 
fessions until  they  stopped  coming 
and  then  went  for  supper.  The  owner 
of  the  house  then  showed  me  my 
mosquito  net  and  I prepared  for  a 
good  night’s  rest.  I found  it  much 
cooler  up  there  in  the  mountain  so  I 
had  an  excellent  sleep. 

I was  up  at  5:00  a.m.  the  next 
morning  and  after  washing  up,  went 
to  the  chapel  to  hear  more  confessions. 
On  entering  the  chapel  I noticed  St. 
Isidore  standing  proudly  and  erectly 
over  the  altar.  Upon  examining  him, 
I found  that  some  ingenious  Philip- 
pino  had  cut  a slice  off  the  trunk  of  a 
banana  tree  — about  8 inches  thick 
— and  had  planted  St.  Isidore’s  peglegs 
in  the  middle  of  it.  (The  banana  tree 
is  very  soft).  This  base  was  decor- 
ated with  paper  and  flowers  so  that 
the  saint’s  broken  legs  would  not  show. 

I sang  a high  Mass  in  their  little 
chapel  and  then  went  for  breakfast 
while  one  of  the  boys  rang  the  bell  to 
summon  those  who  had  children  to 
be  baptized.  When  I returned  to  the 
chapel  and  started  preparing  for 
baptism,  I asked  someone  if  there 
were  any  others  to  be  baptized.  Some- 
one said  that  a woman  had  an  un- 
baptized, two-year-old  child.  I went 
to  see  the  woman  and  found  that  the 
child  was  prepared  for  baptism  — 
dressed  in  borrowed  clothes.  They 
lived  in  a shack  not  fit  for  human 
beings.  The  reason  the  woman  was 


delaying  was  that  she  was  ashamed 
because  she  had  no  money  with  which 
to  pay  the  stipend.  I found  out  that 
she  also  had  a five-year-old  girl  who 
was  not  yet  baptised.  Realizing  that  I 
might  not  be  back  to  this  bario  until 
next  year  and  considering  the  high 
mortality  rate  of  children  in  this 
country,  I ushered  the  woman  and  her 
two  children  to  the  chapel,  explaining 
that  I was  happy  to  baptise  them  even 
if  she  had  no  money  for  the  stipend. 

After  the  baptisms,  we  had  another 
cup  of  coffee  and  then  prepared  for 
our  descent.  We  formed  a single  line 
and  down  the  steep  trail  we  went. 
Only  a few  minutes  after  we  left,  a 
huge  cloud  came  rolling  over  the 
mountain  and  dumped  buckets  of 
water  on  us.  When  it  rains  it  pours  in 
this  country.  We  were  immediately 
soaked  to  the  skin.  Knowing  that  we 
could  not  get  wetter  or  dirtier,  we 
then  slid  down  muddy  banks  and 
walked  knee  high  through  mountain 
streams  without  a care.  As  usual, 
there  were  a few  comedians  in  the 
crowd.  One  girl  was  singing  a lonely 
Philippine  song  with  her  face  up  to- 
wards the  rain  and  her  hair  in  a 
tangled  mess  in  front  of  her  eyes, 
while  another  was  mocking  a Bisayan 
radio  announcer,  advertising  Bronco 
Rub. 

On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, we  found  Fr.  Moylan  patiently 
waiting  for  us  in  his  jeep  — we  had 
been  much  longer  than  we  had  an- 
ticipated. 

This  may  sound  like  a difficult  ex- 
perience but  actually  I enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it,  most  of  all  because  I 
realized  I had  brought  Christ  to  a 
small  corner  of  the  world.  ■ 
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Fr.  William  Matte,  SFM,  was  born  in 
Chichester,  Que.,  but  in  1935  was 
ordained  in  Sudbury,  Ont.  He  worked 
as  a missionary  in  China  and  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  before  going  to 
St.  Vincent  Island  where  he  is  now 
stationed. 


I Remember 

T remember  a visit  I once  made  to  the  mission  of  Dolu  in  China.  In 
^ that  mission,  we  used  the  upstairs  room  of  a house  for  Mass,  and 
on  the  previous  evening  we  would  hear  confessions  there.  While  hearing 
the  confession  of  one  gentleman,  I noticed  a second  man  standing 
beside  the  penitent,  apparently  listening  in.  I asked  the  observer  to 
move  away,  and  he  did.  But  a few  minutes  later  he  returned.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  to  do  but  ask  him  to  leave  until  confessions  were 
over.  When  he  began  to  complain,  I said  if  he  didn’t  leave  I’d  throw 
him  out. 

As  I returned  to  the  confessional,  the  catechist,  pale  and  trembling 
told  me  I had  just  evicted  the  owner  of  the  building,  I was  a little 
shocked,  especially  when  I heard  the  owner  and  his  friends  downstairs 
planning  to  throw  me  out  and  stone  me  as  they  had  once  stoned  a 
Chinese. 

In  the  morning,  as  the  Christians  gathered  for  Mass,  the  noise  and 
excitement  increased.  By  the  end  of  Mass,  it  was  so  bad  the  catechist 
decided  to  leave.  But  before  he  could  get  away,  the  owner  and  his 
cohorts  entered  the  room  with  fire  in  their  eyes  and  rocks  in  their 
hands.  The  Christians  stood  around  in  silence  and  I decided  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  show  no  fear.  I announced  that  I was  going  to 
breakfast.  With  that,  I went  downstairs  and  ate,  while  the  Christians 
stared  at  the  pagans  and  their  rocks.  I tried  to  appear  casual  as  I ate, 
and  when  the  meal  was  over  I gathered  my  things,  said  goodbye,  and 
walked  through  the  crowd  to  a spot  about  half  a mile  down  the  road 
where  I stopped  for  a moment  and  began  to  breathe  normally  again.  ■ 

William  Matte,  SFM. 
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THE  CORNERSTONE  SAYS  1853 

That  means  this  church  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  in 
gan,  Philippines,  is  110  years  old.  Luckily  it  was  well  bi 
or  it  would  have  collapsed  long  ago.  But  it’s  getting 
and  if  it  is  not  repaired  soon,  the  end  may  not  be  far  off. 

The  pastor,  Fr.  Fred  Wakeham,  SFM,  figures  it  will  ta, 
about  $20,000.  Some  of  it  he  can  collect  from  his  people,  b 
the  rest  will  have  to  come  from  Canada.  We  know  you  doi 
have  $20,000,  but  can  you  spare  something  to  help  him?  Se, 
it  to  Scarboro  Fathers,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  O 
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ST.  PETER'S  IS  TOO  BIO 

It  looks  nice  in  Rome,  but  it  is  too  big  for  our  little 
corner  in  Ichinomiya.  So  even  if  they  offer  it  to  us, 
we  won’t  take  it. 


But  we  can’t  get  along  with  the  church  we’ve  got.  It’s 
too  small.  It  was  built  to  hold  60  people,  and  we  now 
have  1000  in  the  parish. 

What  we  need  is  a church  smaller  than  St.  Peter’s,  but 
bigger  than  what  we  have  now.  Could  you  please 
donate  something  towards  the  new  Blessed  Sacrament 
Church  in  Ichinomiya.  Thank  you. 


IP 

Pi 

Pi 

'Pi 
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EDITORIAL 


For  a Better  World 

' I ’here  are  many  points  on  which  I disagree  with  Communists,  but 

I give  them  credit  for  at  least  one  thing:  I think  they  have 
made  an  excellent  choice  in  the  promise  they  offer  to  mankind. 
They  offer  men  a better  world  to  live  in.  Of  course,  they  can’t 
fulfill  this  promise  but  everyone  doesn’t  know  that  so  you  can’t 
blame  some  people  for  being  persuaded  by  the  offer. 

People  naturally  want  a better  world,  and  we  are  not  right  if 
we  preach  that  they  should  accept  the  sufferings  of  this  life  with- 
out question,  looking  only  to  Heaven  for  release.  Christ  didn’t  tell 
the  blind  man  of  Jericho  to  put  up  with  his  blindness  until  he  got  to 
Heaven.  He  cured  him.  So  we  who  claim  to  be  Christians  can’t 
simply  tell  the  suffering  people  of  the  world  to'  put  up  with  their 
sufferings  until  they  are  received  into  Heaven.  We  must  do  what 
we  can,  while  we  are  in  this  world,  to  make  it  a better  place.  We 
are  not  just  to  pass  through  on  our  way  to  Heaven,  leaving  the 
world  as  we  found  it.  We  are  to  work  on  it  — to  improve  it,  purify 
it  and  sanctify  it,  and  in  that  way  earn  our  admission  into  Heaven. 

Most  of  us  aren’t  able  to  point  to  specific  things  as  evidence 
of  our  contribution  to  a better  world,  and  this  may  be  somewhat 
discouraging.  We  wish  we  could.  But  there  are  consolations  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  He  couldn’t  either,  at  the  end  of  His  life,  point  to 
any  schools,  clinics,  churches  or  cooperatives  as  evidence  of  His 
life’s  work.  He  relieved  some  suffering  through  miraculous  cures, 
but  He  bettered  the  world  chiefly  by  inspiring  men  to  give  them- 
selves to  its  improvement.  People  inspired  by  Christ  were  the  ones 
who  later  set  up  the  institutions  of  charity  that  would  heal  the 
world,  and  bring  some  measure  of  comfort  and  consolation  to  those 
who  suffer  in  it.  And  to  a limited  degree,  we  can  imitate  Christ 
in  this. 

By  living  a life  of  Grace,  God  dwells  within  us.  He  is  not  a 
dormant  God;  He  is  ever  active,  and  He  acts  on  the  soul  of  every 
person  we  meet.  It  might  just  be  that  the  combination  of  God’s 
influence  on  the  souls  of  those  we  contact,  plus  the  example  of 
Christian  living  they  see  in  us,  will  inspire  someone  more  capable 
than  ourselves  to  make  the  world  a better  place  to  live  in.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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/r  is  expected  that  a semin- 
arian should  spend  a certain 
amount  of  his  time  at  prayer 
and  meditation.  But  he  can- 
not spend  all  of  it  that  way. 
Some  he  must  give  to  studies, 
sports  and  manual  labour.  And 
at  times,  he  will  even  become 
involved  in  activities  that  may 
surprise  you. 


Paul  Mullins 

Buzzzz  — buzzzz.  Knock  — 
knock.  “Good  morning 
Mrs.  Pryor.  I am  a seminarian 
of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society.  We  are  conduct- 
ing a campaign  this  summer  to 
make  ourselves  better  known 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
Could  I speak  with  you  for  a 
few  minutes?”  And  so  a new 
friendship  began,  as  one  of  our 
seminarians  sat  down  and 
made  yet  another  Catholic 
family  familiar  with  S.F.M. 

This  summer,  over  25  sem- 
inarians gave  two  months  of 
their  summer  vacation  in  an 
effort  to  make  our  Society 
better  known  in  our  own  back 
yard.  Beginning  with  Scar- 
borough itself,  where  our  sem- 
inary is  located,  this  small  army 
of  volunteers  swept  across  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  Toronto. 
Before  the  campaign  was  com- 
pleted, they  had  spread  their 
wilted  but  winning  smiles  from 
Etobicoke  to  Oshawa,  from 
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New  Toronto  to  Richmond  Hill.  In 
their  path  they  left  a trail  of  old 
acquaintances  renewed  and  of  new 
subscriptions  to  the  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine. 

The  campaign  began  in  early  June. 
Before  us  were  spread  lists  of  names, 
which,  if  stacked  in  a single  pile, 
would  have  towered  over  our  dizzy 
heads.  We  were  divided  into  four  car- 
loads and  each  was  given  a fistful  of 
names,  a map,  a lunch,  a cheerie 
“good  luck”,  and  a chance  to  learn, 
first  hand,  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  an  unappreciated  salesman. 

Soon  the  stories  began  to  mount 
about  the  favourable  and  unfavour- 
able reactions  to  our  visits.  In  many 
homes  the  welcome  was  superbly  con- 
ducive to  a stomach  ache.  With 
cookies  and  cake  in  hand,  it  was  often 
difficult  to  open  the  door  and  say 
goodby.  I remember  especially  the 
O’Connor  family.  I had  a very  enjoy- 
able supper  with  Mrs.  O’Connor  and 
the  12  children:  Joan,  Dale,  Patricia, 
Barb,  Frank,  John,  Bill,  Mary,  Liz, 
Tom,  Peggy  and  Posie.  And  there 
were  other  families  who  were  equally 
kind.  Every  seminarian  on  the  cam- 
paign could  take  his  hat  off  to  his  own 
O’Connor  family. 

It  would  only  be  honest  to  mention 
that  in  a few  cases,  on  the  other  hand, 
headaches  were  caused  by  slamming 
doors.  I am  most  certain,  however, 
that  I am  not  addressing  myself  to 
anyone  who  was  so  rude  — they  just 
never  bought  a magazine,  and  so  they 
won’t  be  reading  this  article. 


As  the  weeks  flew  past,  the  pile  of  1 
names  shrunk  below  our  shoulders, 
past  our  waists  and  finally  reached  our 
knees.  It  was  during  the  time  that  it 
took  the  pile  to  go  from  our  elbows  1 
to  our  finger  tips  that  we  found  the  j 
going  roughest.  One  of  the  most  de- 1 1 
pressing  single  factors  of  the  entire  j i 
campaign  was  the  unanswered  door.  ; ; 
Most  of  those  homes  had  to  be  visited  i 
at  least  twice,  and  occasionally  we  j 1 
would  find  ourselves  wishing  that  the  j 1 
door  might  be  slammed  in  our  face  \ 1 
because  then  we  would  at  least  know 
where  we  stood.  The  number  of  un- 
answered knocks  increased  with  the  1 
heat.  And  our  desire  to  take  a vaca-  l 
tion  rose  with  the  temperature. 

Another  difficulty  added  itself  to  s 
the  heat.  The  Public  Relations  depart-  ' 
ment  became  short-handed  and  this  fi 
made  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  main-  a 
tain  proper  communications  between  $i 
ourselves  and  the  parishes  we  hoped  d 
to  visit.  As  a result,  a few  mistakes  si 
were  made.  One  worth  mentioning  j o 
was  our  visit  to  Our  Lady  of  Angels  II 
parish.  How  we  tried  the  patience  of  o 
those  good  people  and  their  pastor. 

When  we  began  this  parish,  it  was  $( 
one  of  the  hottest  weeks  in  June.  In  ol 
a short  time,  we  learned  a few  things  pi 
we  should  have  known  before  going  j w 
there  at  all.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Arch- 1 W 
diocese  of  Toronto,  this  parish  had  ] fo 
recently  been  canvassed  for  the  newj  di 
St.  Augustine’s  College.  What  could  i Ik 
be  better  calculated  to  remind  them  of  fri 
this  than  a seminarian  calling  at  the  az 
door?  Also,  like  most  parishes,  they!  m 
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have  two  collections  every  Sunday. 
But,  in  addition,  the  pastor  had  just 
celebrated  his  Silver  Anniversary  and 
the  people  had  shown  their  gratitude 
to  him  in  the  customary  manner.  The 
week  before  we  arrived,  the  Francis- 
cans had  sought  subscriptions  to  their 
magazine.  And  finally,  the  Sunday 
before  we  began  our  visits,  a mission- 
ary from  India  had  sought  the  help 
of  the  parish  for  his  poor  deserving 
people  back  home.  I called  our  visit 
a mistake,  and  it  surely  was.  The 
seventh  beggar  cannot  expect  the  wel- 
come enjoyed  by  the  first,  regardless 
of  the  cause  he  represents.  Our  apol- 
ogies to  Our  Lady  of  Angels. 

While  the  pile  of  names  seems  to 
hover  around  our  waists,  the  vast 
difference  between  the  success  of  some 
golden  tongued  individuals  and  the 
apparent  failure  of  other  less  gifted 
seminarians  was  felt  most  acutely. 
When  one  fellow  would  come  home 
from  an  unbelievably  successful  day 
and  tell  how  he  had  sold  two  life 
subscriptions  and  had  received  a 50- 
dollar  donation  to  boot,  it  made  it 
somewhat  more  difficult  for  the  rest 
of  us  to  cash  in  our  meager  returns. 
It  was  hard  to  remember  then,  that 
our  success  in  the  campaign  could  not 
be  measured  by  the  number  of  sub- 
; scriptions  we  sold  nor  by  the  amount 
! of  money  we  brought  in.  This  was  a 
5 ' poor  indication  at  best.  We  did  not 
jj  wish  to  sell  magazines  and  lose  friends. 
. We  did  not  want  people  to  curse  us 
j for  having  sold  them  something  they 
y didn’t  want.  Nevertheless,  we  did 
d hope  to  keep  in  contact  with  our  new 
if  friends  through  our  monthly  mag- 
e [ azine.  How  else  could  our  friendship 
fj  grow? 


Many  times  we  stated  our  case  this 
summer.  The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  is  the  official  society  for 
the  foreign  missions  in  English- 
speaking  Canada.  It  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  mission  work,  so  that  as 
soon  as  our  priests  are  ordained  they 
are  sent  to  the  missions.  We  do  not 
have  parishes,  schools  or  hospitals  in 
Canada  from  which  to  draw  vocations 
or  financial  support.  We  must  rely 
upon  our  magazine  to  make  our  needs 
known. 

With  these  thoughts  before  us,  we 
eagerly  watched  the  stack  of  names 
reach  our  knees.  The  end  of  this 
summer’s  “ Operation  Information  ” 
was  in  sight.  It  now  became  apparent 
that  we  would  finish  our  assignment 
ahead  of  schedule,  and  this  was  all 
the  encouragement  we  needed.  We 
adopted  a heavier  work  schedule  and 
plunged  into  the  last  weeks  of  our 
campaign.  Not  even  the  accident  we 
had  with  one  of  our  cars  dampened 
our  enthusiasm.  At  last,  even  before 
the  final  figures  were  in,  the  sem- 
inarians who  had  given  so  generously 
of  their  vacation  headed  to  their 
homes  across  the  country,  hoping  that 
there  might  be  a job  of  some  kind 
waiting  for  them.  Perhaps  they  might 
still  make  enough  money  to  spend 
one  of  their  few  remaining  Canadian 
Christmases  at  home  with  their  folks. 

As  unceremoniously  as  it  had  begun, 
the  great  undertaking  came  to  an  end. 
No  one  mentioned  it  as  we  headed 
home  counting  our  few  pennies,  but 
we  all  expected  that  God  would  bless 
in  some  special  way  those  who  went 
along  the  highways  and  byways  to 
make  His  work  known  — and  those 
who  welcomed  them.  H 
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When  a missionary  writes  about  an  exciting  jungle  sick 
call  or  a colourful  religious  festival,  he  is  writing  about 
the  exceptional  moments  in  his  life.  But  when  there  are 
no  such  diversions  to  occupy  his  time,  the  question 
remains  . . . 


What  does  he 
do  all  day? 


These  quotes  from  missionary  letters  provide  an  insight 
into  the  daily  routine  of  a missionary  priest.  They 
clearly  show  the  variety  in  his  activities. 
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j.  McCarthy,  sfm 
HATO  MAYOR,  D.R. 

To  offset  possible  disasters,  and, 
more  important  still,  to  teach  by  prac- 
tice what  the  Church  offers  by  way  of 
social-moral  betterment,  we  have 
made  a small  effort  during  this  past 
year. 

1.  Three  small  cooperatives  have 
been  set  up  — one  a farmers’  pro- 
ducer-coop effort;  another  a city  group 
for  poor  people;  the  third  is  for 
women  and  concentrates  more  on 
home  improvement.  2.  Five  new 
groups  of  the  Legion  of  Mary  have 
been  organized  to  concentrate  on 
moral-social  efforts.  3.  A dispensary 
for  medicine  has  been  established. 


Building  is  always  a problem  on  the 
missions,  whether  it  is  a new  church  in 
the  Philippines  (left),  or  an  $8.00  home 
such  as  the  one  Fr.  Villeneuve  is  build- 
ing for  this  Japanese  family  (above). 


4.  A six-room  school  is  under  con- 
struction and  should  be  operating  next 
September  . . . among  other  things 
it  will  have  a brand  new  washing 
machine  for  the  mixing  of  powdered 
milk  for  the  poor  kiddies.  5.  A bus- 
inessmen’s club  has  been  formed  for 
the  promotion  of  social  work  and 
housing  improvement.  6.  A club  of 
young  men  has  been  formed  and  at 
the  moment  they  are  digging  a ditch 
to  put  water  pipes  into  the  poorest 
part  of  town. 

L.  HART,  SFM  — BAN!,  D.R. 

The  Communists  have  been  work- 
ing hard.  At  first,  even  around  the 
time  of  the  elections,  I did  not  think 
they  were  making  much  progress  but 
now  I find  that  their  classes  of  in- 
doctrination are  having  more  results. 
They  have  three  classes  a week  in  the 
local  headquarters,  with  an  attendance 
of  over  50.  They  are  also  holding 
classes  in  different  sections  of  the  city 
and  at  least  in  two  outlying  places 
that  f know  of.  As  I know  all  the 
people  involved  very  well  they  at  first 
found  it  difficult  to  be  cold  towards 
me,  but  lately  I find  that  many  of 
them  are  avoiding  me  in  the  street  and 
f can  tell  by  their  reaction  that  the 
doctrine  is  beginning  to  have  effect. 

The  text  they  use  in  their  course 
is  written  by  Bias  Roque,  one  of  the 
bigwigs  in  Cuba.  One  of  the  factors 
which  is  giving  them  more  nerve  is 
that,  since  the  elections,  all  the  local 
officials  have  been  replaced  with  people 
completely  unprepared  for  positions 
of  authority.  Moreover,  the  former 
agitators  and  loudest  leftists  have  been 
put  in  charge  of  the  work  gangs  on 
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Organizing  sports  activities  is  part  of  any 
missionary's  parish  responsibility. 


the  streets,  etc.  Naturally,  this  has 
made  them  braver  in  their  movements. 

As  yet,  I personally  have  not  re- 
ceived any  marks  of  disrespect,  but 
I do  notice  that  some  of  them  are 
colder  with  me.  Without  a doubt, 
little  by  little,  many  of  them  are  be- 
coming well  indoctrinated. 

We  have  tried  all  kinds  of  things 
to  educate  the  young  people  against 
the  dangers  of  Communism,  with  study 
clubs,  conferences  and  sermons.  But 
now  the  opposition  is  not  interested 
in  hearing  anything  like  that.  In  fact, 
they  will  not  even  attend  such  things. 

We  still  have  a good  group  of  young 
fellows,  mostly  members  of  the  Legion 
of  Mary,  who  belong  to  the  local 
Christian  Social  Party.  They  certainly 
are  a good  help  in  the  town.  They 
run  two  radio  programs,  one  weekly, 
another  daily.  We  had  a closed  re- 
treat day  for  them  last  week  and  62 
attended.  So  thank  God  we  have  a 
few  we  can  count  on.  They  have 
managed  to  control  the  local  students’ 
organization  in  the  High  School  too, 


despite  the  fact  that  they  had  sent  a 
couple  of  Communists  up  from  the 
Capital  to  try  to  organize  the  opposi- 
tion. 


B.  KIRBY,  SFM 
SANTO  DOMINGO,  D.R. 

Having  left  the  Cooperative  Centre 
closed  for  a year  due  to  the  political 
situation  and  other  circumstances,  it 
was  decided  to  reopen  it.  The  Society 
had  repeatedly  expressed  its  interest 
in  continuing  the  work  and  the  Nun- 
cio was  anxious  that  it  should  begin 
as  soon  as  possible.  So  in  May  of  this 
year,  Fr.  Kirby  was  recalled  from 
Seibo  parish  and  named  to  reopen 
the  Centre  and  do  what  was  possible 
to  reorganize  the  work. 

With  an  allocation  from  Scarboro, 
necessary  repairs  were  made,  fur- 
niture was  bought,  a small  car  was  ac-  I 
quired  and  the  Centre  opened  . . .11 
We  have  had  many  requests  for  help  | 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  attend  j| 
to.  Farmers’  leagues,  workers  groups,  I 
etc.  have  asked  for  help  that  we  have  ||| 
not  been  able  to  give,  due  largely  to  I 
lack  of  financial  backing.  A number  1 
of  new  credit  unions  are  in  formation,  1 
and  we  have  been  able  to  help  a bit  1 
in  these. 

Msgr.  F.  Smyth  and  Fr.  A.  Chafe,  1 
SFM,  visited  here  from  Canada  in  I 1 
November.  Fr.  Kirby  visited  Puerto  1 1 
Rico  and  was  in  contact  with  co-op  I 
leaders  there  in  December.  Two  H 
scholarships  for  one  year’s  study  at  i J 
Antigonish,  N.S.,  were  granted  by  | 
Coady  Institute  and  we  sent  two  boys  ^ 
who  may  be  able  to  help  here  in  future 
work. 
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p.  McNamara,  sfm 
KAWATANA,  JAPAN 

Plans  call  for  the  central  section 
of  the  old  building  to  be  torn  down 
and  a church  and  rectory  built.  The 
remaining  wings  will  be  used  as  a 
kindergarten  and  day  nursery.  These 
will  have  to  be  renovated  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  new  tone  of  things. 

In  order  to  have  the  people  here 
assist  in  some  way  and  gradually 
assume  a greater  share  of  the  burden, 
we  put  in  a new  system  of  Sunday 
collecting.  One’s  expected  offering  is 
based  on  a percentage  of  monthly 
income  and  dependents.  The  new 
idea  demands  a much  greater  amount 
from  the  folk*  here,  although,  to  my 
surprise,  nearly  everyone  felt  it  was 
just  and  few  objections  were  heard 
either  directly,  or  even  indirectly.  So 
far,  nearly  everyone  has  cooperated. 
The  plan  is  now  in  its  third  month 
of  operation.  If  it  continues  to  work 
well,  the  income  here  will  more  than 
double  over  the  period  of  a year. 

In  the  past,  such  a plan  would  have 
been  impossible  but  in  view  of  the 
increased  living  standard,  it  is  now 
opportune  and  feasible.  So  far,  so 
good. 


a.  McDonald,  sfm 
ICHINOMIYA,  JAPAN 

On  February  4th,  an  eight-story 
office  building  was  opened  next  to 
the  church.  Because  of  it’s  proximity, 
some  damage  was  done  to  the  church 
during  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing. The  owner  of  the  building  re- 
paired the  damage  and  did  a complete 


paint  job  on  the  inside  of  the  church 
and  rectory.  He  also  donated  six 
hundred  dollars  to  make  up  for  the 
noise  and  inconvenience  he  had 
caused,  and  promised  a further  dona- 
tion when  we  begin  construction  of 
our  new  church. 

E.  GEIER,  SFM  — SASEBO,  JAPAN 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  we  be- 
gan a class  in  “Morality  and  Current 
Problems”  for  the  third-year  high 
school  students  at  the  sisters’  school. 
The  girls  have  had  regular  catechism 
classes  all  through  their  years  at  the 
school  but  before  graduation,  a study 
of  this  kind  seemed  necessary.  Al- 
though most  of  the  girls  are  pagan, 
to  show  the  Church’s  interest  in  every 
facet  of  life,  and  to  correct  some 
false  notions,  we  thought  it  most  use- 
ful to  include  these  studies  in  the 
regular  curriculum. 

Revealed  truths,  while  mentioned, 
are  not  stressed.  Instead,  human 
reason  and  natural  law  are  taken  as 
a basis  for  the  study.  On  this  level, 
we  feel  we  can  exert  our  strongest 
influence  on  the  pagan  students.  The 
topics  discussed  so  far  include:  ex- 
istence of  God;  purpose  of  life;  the 
moral  law  and  its  foundation;  the 
bible;  the  family;  the  State;  Com- 
munism; war;  world  population;  labor 
problems;  mass  media;  etc. 

J.  BOLGER,  SFM  — KAIZE,  JAPAN 

Eboshi  is  a low  mountain  on  the 
outskirts  of  Sasebo  and  in  good 
weather  is  a favorite  hiking  spot  for 
local  residents.  During  the  war,  the 
upper  area  of  Mt.  Eboshi  was  used 
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for  military  purposes,  but  after  the 
war  the  civil  authorities  offered  the 
land  at  very  reasonable  terms  to  any- 
one who  would  come  and  pioneer 
there. 

The  first  Catholics  arrived  eight 
years  ago  and  began  carving  out 
fields  and  attempting  to  raise  crops. 
The  first  few  years  were  very  trying 
but  by  now  the  people  have  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a firm  foothold  and 
their  circumstances,  while  not  luxuri- 
ous, are  reasonably  comfortable.  At 
present  there  are  14  Catholic  families 
with  a total  Catholic  population  of 
76.  There  are  several  hundred  non- 
Catholics  living  in  the  same  area. 

The  Catholics  are  very  fervent. 
They  were  on  Eboshi  only  a very  short 
time  when  they  decided  they  wanted 
a chapel.  At  that  time,  we  were  un- 
able to  do  anything  for  them  but  they 
began  saving  a little  at  a time,  and 
kept  this  up  for  five  years.  Cash  is 
rather  hard  to  come  by  and  their 
savings  were  not  even  keeping  up  to 
the  rising  cost  of  living  and  of  ma- 
terials. However,  in  March  of  last 
year,  we  were  able  to  promise  them 
help,  and  they  immediately  began 
asking  friends  for  donations.  In  De- 
cember, we  made  the  first  purchase 
of  materials  — a small  number  of 
trees  on  a nearby  mountain  which 
the  Christians  themselves  cut  and 
sawed  into  the  required  lumber.  All 
during  the  winter  months,  they 
worked  on  the  site  of  the  chapel 
levelling  the  land  and  building  re- 
taining walls.  The  foundation  was 
laid  on  February  15.  The  Christians 
turned  out  in  full  to  help  a hired 
carpenter  and  mason  and  the  building 
went  along  as  planned.  The  blessing 


Building  techniques  may  differ  in  Japan 
(above),  but  financial  problems  don't. 


of  the  chapel  was  given  on  May  12 
by  Archbishop  Yamaguchi.  The 
chapel  will  accommodate  about  120 
persons  and  is  located  near  a small 
primary  school  near  the  main  bus 
route.  Many  of  the  hikers  and  sight- 
seers have  been  dropping  into  the 
chapel  and  so  we  hope  it  will  make 
some  contribution  to  the  spiritual 
betterment  of  the  people  in  this  area. 


Because  of  the  unseasonably  heavy  ( 
rains  the  chapel  at  Muta  no  Hara  has  I 
suffered  some  water  damage  and  will  hi 
need  repairs.  Also,  the  exception-  a 
ally  high  humidity  has  ruined  the  ai 
ceiling  and  has  caused  the  paint  on  j ai 
the  woodwork  to  mould. 

A major  landslide  caused  by  the  81 
wet  weather  is  the  concern  of  the  14  ) Fi 
Catholic  families  living  at  the  Sato-  pe 
yama  mine.  As  all  roads  have  been  j fu 
blocked  by  the  landslide  it  is  impos-  (an 
sible  to  transport  the  coal  from  the  nu 
mine.  Whether  the  small  company  thi 
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involved  can  bear  the  extra  expense  of 
building  a new  road  remains  to  be 
seen.  If  it  cannot,  the  people  will 
be  forced  to  seek  their  livelihood 
elsewhere.  In  the  meantime,  they 
continue  to  have  Mass  and  instruc- 
tions twice  monthly. 

MOST  REV.  K.  R.  TURNER,  D.D.,  SFM 
GEORGETOWN,  B.G. 

The  general  strike  is  now  in  its 
eleventh  week.  It  has  caused  great 
hardship,  especially  to  large  families. 
The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  and 
the  Ladies  of  Charity,  with  their 
limited  resources,  have  been  helping 
some  needy  families  and  a recent 
shipment  of  food  from  Trinidad  and 
Barbados  will  enable  them  to  cater 
to  more.  Also,  the  Christian  Social 
Council,  composed  of  most  of  the 
Christian  religions,  including  our- 
selves, has  been  doing  tremendous 
work  in  feeding  about  20,000  children 
every  day.  This  project  has  been  well 
supported  locally  and  substantial  don- 
ations have  been  received  from 
abroad. 

On  the  Feast  of  St.  Joseph  the 
Worker  an  all-night  vigil  for  British 
Guiana  was  held  at  the  Cathedral. 
Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  con- 
sidered unsafe  to  walk  on  the  streets 
at  night,  there  were  between  three 
and  four  thousand  people  in  or 
around  the  Cathedral  all  night.  Then 
on  May  13th,  the  anniversary  of  Our 
Blessed  Mother’s  first  apparition,  at 
Fatima,  we  had  a day  of  prayer  and 
penance  for  our  country.  A wonder- 
ful crowd  came  throughout  the  day 
and  the  church  was  so  crowded  that 
many  people  could  not  get  in  for  the 
three-hour  evening  service. 


Certainly,  recent  events  have  awak- 
ened many  indifferent  people  to  the 
awful  evils  of  Communism. 

P.  KELLY,  SFM  — LILOAN,  PHIL  I. 

One  of  my  Legionaries  came  run- 
ning to  me  the  other  day  to  tell  me 
of  a terrible  disaster:  In  one  of  the 
missions,  a whole  family  was  mur- 
dered — nine  people  in  all.  Someone 
had  taken  a bolo  and  hacked  them  to 
pieces.  I was  ready  to  go  out  to  see 
what  I could  do  for  them,  when  my 
informer  came  running  back  to  tell 
me  she  had  made  a mistake.  What 
actually  happened  was  that  a drunk 
had  thrown  his  bolo  into  a store 
window,  knocking  over  nine  bottles 
of  coca-cola.  Nobody  was  killed. 

P.  FLAHERTY,  SFM 
GIFU-KEN,  JAPAN 

After  six  months  of  trying  to  look 
after  the  Christians  of  our  Gifu-ken 
area  from  the  Nagoya  Rectory,  per- 
mission was  received  to  seek  a 
temporary  headquarters  within  our 
area.  In  June,  1962,  I heard  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  rent  an  old  2- 
story  wooden  building  on  the  main 
street  of  Mizunami  City  (population 
35,000),  located  on  the  Chuo  Rail- 
way Line,  one  and  a half  hours  out 
of  Nagoya.  Through  the  zealous 
efforts  of  a local  Catholic  doctor,  we 
were  able  to  rent  this  building  under 
a 2-5  year  lease,  from  September  of 
last  year,  for  30,000  yen  per  month. 

Although  I took  up  residence  in 
Mizunami  early  in  October,  the  alter- 
ations necessary  to  transform  the 
building  into  a suitable  chapel  (down- 
stairs) and  rectory  (upstairs)  were 
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not  completed  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  at  a total  cost  of  over  $4,000. 
About  half  of  this  sum  represents 
movable  furnishings,  which  will  go 
with  us  if  and  when  we  decide  to 
move  to  a more  permanent  location. 

The  pastor  and  parishioners  of  this 
Kifu-ken  area  are  deeply  grateful  to 
benefactors  in  Canada,  U.S.A.  and 
Japan,  who  supplied  roughly  one- 
quarter  of  the  funds  necessary  for  this 
project.  We  are  also  indebted  to  local 
Catholics  and  catechumens  for  sub- 
stantial donations  of  household 
utensils. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Parish 
committee  which  meets  with  the 
priest  once  a month,  I have  not  yet 
established  any  parish  societies,  social 
or  apostolic.  Two  evenings  a week, 
I’m  away  in  mission  stations,  and 
Friday  evening  there  is  the  weekly 
evening  Mass.  The  remaining  even- 
ings are  taken  up  with  instructing  the 
catechumens  we  have  here  at  present. 
On  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoon 
each  week,  I teach  English  conversa- 
tion (no  doctrine  as  yet)  to  two 
groups  of  senior  and  junior  high 
school  students,  as  a means  of  con- 
tact with  the  pagans  of  Mizunami.  I 
am  thinking  of  starting  a choir  soon 
for  the  Catholics  mainly,  but  will 
invite  the  high  school  students 
(pagans)  to  join  if  they  are  interested. 
If  there  were  another  priest  stationed 
here,  much  more  could  be  attempted, 
but  under  the  circumstances,  that’s 
about  it. 

T.  MORRISSEY,  SFM 
NAGOYA,  JAPAN 

On  the  morning  of  June  16th  and 
for  about  the  next  two  weeks,  anti- 


Christian  posters  were  plastered  all 
over  the  church  fence.  They  were 
taken  down  but  replaced  each  time. 
Several  of  the  neighbours,  pagans, 
came  around  to  say  that  they  were 
not  responsible  and  on  several  occa- 
sions helped  to  take  the  posters  down. 
Finally,  the  zealous  anti-Catholic  was 
spotted  by  the  catechist  and  one  of 
the  Catholic  young  men.  They  talked 
to  him,  a carpenter  of  about  35,  and 
he  told  them  his  parents  were 
Catholics  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country.  But  because  he  thought 
Christ  was  anti-labour  he  hated  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  catechist  and 
the  young  man  explained  to  him  that 
Christ  was  a carpenter,  and  since 
then,  there  have  been  no  posters. 
Evidently,  they  changed  his  attitude. 

J.  KELLY,  SFM 
KINGSTON,  ST.  VINCENT 

The  new  extension  to  St.  Mary’s 
school  was  blessed  by  His  Excellency, 
the  Bishop  of  Grenada.  It  consists  of 
three  new  clasrooms,  a teachers’  room 
and  a lavatory  for  the  whole  school. 
It  was  financed  by  a government 
grant  and  a fair  held  last  summer.  It 
is  two  stories,  light  but  permanent 
construction,  concrete  and  block,  and 
will  accommodate  another  150 
children. 

Three  teams  of  girls  were  entered 
in  the  net  ball  series.  The  convent 
which  won  the  series  last  year,  carried 
off  the  honours  again  this  year.  This 
year  a new  club  was  begun  for  the 
girls  and  another  for  the  boys.  This 
is  to  keep  them  tied  into  the  church 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  join  the 
parish  societies.  These  clubs  are 
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sponsored  by  the  Catholic  Youth 
Movement. 

A.  MARSH,  SFM 
NEW  AMSTERDAM,  B.G. 

The  Church  of  the  Ascension,  like 
many  of  the  other  large  churches  in 
this  country  prides  itself  on  its  large 
pulpit.  It  almost  makes  one  breathless 
climbing  up  to  it.  It  had  also  become 
a bit  of  an  eyesore,  and  was  inconveni- 
ently situated  outside  the  communion 
rail.  Father  Wall  decided  it  was  time 
to  replace  it  with  something  more 
modern,  but  he  did  not  want  to  shock 
or  offend  the  people  in  doing  so. 

Searching  through  some  old  Ben- 
ziger  catalogues,  he  found  one  he 
liked  and  soon  got  carpenters  working 


on  the  plan.  On  Saturday,  June  9th, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  no  one 
was  around,  the  old  pulpit  was  dis- 
mantled and  gracefully  put  under  the 
church.  (The  foundation  of  the  old 
pulpit  was  made  of  cast  iron  and  is 
believed  to  have  weighed  over  a ton). 
The  new  one  was  erected  in  the 
sanctuary. 

When  the  people  arrived  on  Sun- 
day morning  for  Mass,  they  must  have 
noticed  the  change,  but  there  were 
very  few  comments,  because  their 
eyes  caught  something  else  — a de- 
liberate distraction  set  up  by  Fr.  Wall 
to  keep  their  minds  off  the  missing 
pulpit:  There  was  a brand  new 

rubber  tile  mat  down  the  center 
aisle  of  the  church.  ■ 


Even  the  lowley  donkey  commands  his  share  of  attention  from  the  missionary. 


BLESSING  OF  THE  DONKEYS 
R.  ROBERTS,  SFM  — ST.  VINCENT 

This  ceremony  took  place  at  Colon- 
arie  on  Sunday  afternoon,  May  12. 
It  started  with  a procession  from  the 
front  of  the  courthouse,  across  the 
bridge  and  into  the  church  property. 


Mass  was  said  outside  on  the  school 
porch.  There  was  a sermon  at  the 
regular  time  and  the  blessing  of  the 
donkeys  came  at  the  end  of  Mass. 
This  event  aroused  a good  deal  of 
interest  and  as  a result  a large  number 
of  people,  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics,  were  present.  M 
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This  year,  I send  you  my  Christmas 
greeting  from  the  missions.  I am 
making  my  official  visitation  of  our 
missions,  and  I expect,  when  you  read  j 
this  I will  be  in  South  America. 

It  is  very  consoling  to  speak  to  you  1 
from  the  countries  in  which  our 
priests  are  working.  No  one  could 
visit  the  homes  of  these  poor  people  1 
without  seeing  their  needs.  No  one 
^ could  speak  to  them  without  realizing 

their  appreciation  of  what  our  priests 
have  been  able  to  do  for  them.  And 
being  here  with  them,  I see  more 
clearly  than  ever  how  grateful  we  j I 
must  be  to  you  — our  benefactors,  j t 
Whatever  blessings  and  graces  have  : 
come  into  the  lives  of  these  people  I ( 
through  our  missionary  activity,  you  t 
have  made  possible.  ( 


Superior  General  s 

IIBTMAS  GREETING 


I am  at  a loss  to  tell  you  how  truly 
thankful  I and  all  the  priests  of  our 
Society  are  for  your  help.  And  I 
can’t  tell  you  how  much  we  hope  for 
your  continued  help  in  the  future. 
Only  in  my  three  Christmas  Masses 
can  I hope  to  express  myself  fully. 
Then  I can  speak  to  God  with  a power 
that  goes  beyond  my  own.  Then  I 
can  ask  Him  to  reward  you  as  you 
deserve  to  be  rewarded  — with  the 
strength  to  live  for  His  glory,  and  the 
sure  peace  of  soul  that  comes  from 
such  a life. 

I speak  for  myself,  for  the  priests  of 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
and  for  all  the  grateful  children  of 
God  who  have  been  brought  to  Him 
through  you:  Thank  you  and  may 
God  bless  you. 


LONELY  CHRISTMAS? 

"Decause  most  people  like  to  spend  Christmas  at  home,  with  their  parents, 
^ brothers  and  sisters,  they  believe  that  it  must  be  very  lonely  for  a priest 
to  spend  that  time  of  the  year  in  a strange  country.  And  because  we  are 
so  used  to  having  cold  weather  and  snow  at  Christmas,  people  sometimes 
think  it  must  be  lonely  for  a priest  to  celebrate  his  Christmas  Masses  in 
tropical  heat.  Actually,  our  priests  often  think  of  Christmas  in  Canada, 
when  they  are  stationed  far  from  home  in  the  heat  of  tropical  jungles,  but 
the  memory  of  Canadian  Christmases  does  not  make  them  sad. 

Maybe  you  remember  the  days  before  you  went  to  school.  You  were 
free  to  run  around  and  do  as  you  pleased  all  day.  You  had  no  homework, 
no  classes,  and  no  report  cards  to  worry  about.  But  now  that  you  are  in 
school,  do  you  really  miss  those  days?  I bet  you  don’t  — because  now  other 
things  bring  happiness  into  your  life.  Now  you  have  the  companionship  of 
those  you  go  to  school  with.  Now  you  can  read  and  write  and  enjoy  all  the 
pleasures  that  have  been  brought  into  your  life.  So  even  if  you  could  quit 
school,  you  likely  would  not.  And  when  a man  graduates  from  school  and 
begins  to  work,  do  you  think  he  is  lonely  for  school  days  again?  No,  he’s 
not.  He  prefers  to  be  out  in  the  world,  standing  on  his  own  two  feet,  earning 
a living  for  himself. 

It’s  the  same  with  the  priests  on  the  missions.  Naturally,  they  miss  some 
of  the  joys  they  used  to  have  at  Christmas  time  in  Canada.  But  they  are 
not  sorry  to  be  away.  Now  they  have  new  joys.  They  have  the  joy  of  seeing 
at  midnight  Mass,  people  who  were  never  able  to  go  to  Mass  at  all  before 
the  missionary  came.  They  have  the  joy  of  hearing  the  confessions  of  people 
who  for  years  have  wanted  to  confess  their  sins,  but  had  no  priests  to  absolve 
them.  And  they  have  the  joy  of  a close,  personal  friendship  with  Christ. 
This  friendship  may  have  been  close  before  they  went  to  the  missions,  but 
it  will  be  richer  than  ever  now,  because  Christ  will  reward  their  sacrifice 
of  their  own  country  with  a stronger  and  more  joyful  love  of  Himself.  H 
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BUSH 

MEDICINE 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 

How  do  Bahamians  like  Sam 
Thompson  (above)  protect  their 
health,  in  spite  of  poor  medical 
attention? 


'VT'ou  may  never  be  lost  in  the  Gobi 
■*-  desert,  the  Arctic  Tundra,  or  the 
Amazon  jungle,  but  it  is  an  interesting 
exercise  to  imagine  what  you  would 
do  to  survive  under  such  conditions. 
Even  if  you  could  find  enough  to  eat, 
what  would  you  do  if  you  caught  a 
cold,  developed  skin  cancer,  or  broke 
out  in  a prickly  heat  rash?  Most 
likely,  you  wouldn’t  know  what  to 
do.  But  some  people  would,  because 
they  have  had  to  treat  themselves  for 
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such  things  without  the  help  of 
doctors  or  druggists. 

Take  the  people  in  the  Bahamas 
for  example.  There  are  several  resi- 
dent doctors  on  the  islands  now,  and 
gradually  more  government  and 
church  sponsored  clinics  are  being 
opened.  On  the  island  of  Eleuthera, 
the  Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  operate  a dispensary  in 
Rock  Sound.  They  also  visit  other 
mission  stations  to  administer  to  sick 
people.  During  a one-year  period, 
the  sisters  cared  for  2,362  patients,  not 
counting  school  children  who  num- 
bered another  1,150.  But  there  are 
still  many  areas  among  these  islands 
where  immediate  medical  help  is  not 
available.  And  it  was  not  many  years 
ago  that  most  of  the  Bahama  Islands 
suffered  from  such  a condition.  How 
did  the  people  survive  before  the  arri- 
val of  the  sisters  and  the  clinics? 
Obviously,  they  didn’t  die  off  from 
unchecked  sickness  and  disease,  so 
they  must  have  had  some  way  of 
caring  for  themselves  and  their 
children  in  emergencies.  Part  of  the 
answer  lies  in  the  use  they  made  (and 
still  make)  of  bush  medicine  — trees, 
bark,  leaves,  roots  and  flowers  which 
for  many  years  have  been  used  by 
these  people  to  treat  certain  ailments. 

Bush  medicine  is  not  something 
peculiar  to  the  Bahamas.  It  has  been 
used  for  centuries  by  primitive  people 
all  over  the  world.  Here  in  Canada, 
anyone  suffering  from  rheumatic  or 
arthritic  pains  has  probably  been 
plagued  with  suggested  home  cures.  I 
think  the  most  frightening  is  one  I 
heard  from  a gravedigger.  He  recom- 
mends earth  worms  floating  in  hot 
whiskey.  (Have  you  ever  noticed,  by 


the  way,  how  many  of  these  do-it- 
yourself  cures  include  whiskey  as  one 
of  the  ingredients?)  I can’t  imagine 
much  relief  coming  from  a diet  of 
worms  and  whiskey,  but  there  are 
other  homemade  delicacies  and  rituals 
that  have  brought  favourable  results. 


The  health  of  Bahamians  such  as  the 
one  above,  speaks  well  for  Bush  Medi- 
cine. 

In  fact,  some  of  today’s  miracle  drugs 
were  developed  through  a study  of 
the  effects  that  certain  plants  and 
herbs  have  had  in  the  treatment  of 
ailments. 

Bush  medicine  is  certainly  not  an 
exact  science.  The  doses  prescribed 
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for  various  sicknesses  have  been 
figured  out  through  trial  and  error, 
through  watching  the  habits  of 
animals  and  birds  and  through  some- 
thing that  can  only  be  called  human 
instinct.  Very  often  the  medicine 
must  be  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
superstition  and  folklore,  and  even 
then  the  patient  is  advised  to  keep  his 
fingers  crossed  and  hope  for  the  best. 
But,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some 
plants  do  have  medicinal  properties. 
Sorting  the  superstition  from  the 
facts  is  a difficult  problem,  but  for 
whatever  they  are  worth,  here  are 
some  of  the  70  home-brew  medicines 
used  in  the  Bahamas. 

Granny  Bush.  The  leaves  of  this  bush 
are  picked  and  steeped  in  hot  water, 
as  tea  leaves  would  be.  The  brew  is 
then  served  hot  to  women  after  child- 
birth to  help  restore  their  strength. 
The  usual  prescription  calls  for  the 
dosage  to  be  repeated  every  day  for 
nine  days. 

Periwinkle.  This  attractive  and  easily 
grown  plant  is  used  in  the  Bahamas 
by  diabetics.  Two  handfuls  of  leaves 
are  steeped  in  a pint  of  boiling  water 
and  the  concoction  is  taken  orally. 
The  rose-coloured  flowers  of  this  plant 
are  also  used  to  bathe  skin  sores.  The 
periwinkle  is  one  of  the  plants  which 
does  seem  to  have  genuine  medicinal 
qualities.  It  is  being  tested  in  Canada 
for  its  possible  use  in  the  treatment 
or  cure  of  leukemia. 

Dogwood.  There  is  apparently  some 
poison  in  this  wood,  but  the  natives 
use  it  anyway.  They  don’t  eat  it;  they 
just  make  a body  wash  out  of  the 
leaves  and  use  it  in  the  treatment  of 


certain  skin  diseases.  Some  fishermen 
will  fill  gunny  sacks  with  dogwood 
and  throw  them  into  the  water.  This 
will  stupefy  fish  and  cause  them  to 
rise  to  the  surface.  By  the  way  it  is 
illegal  to  fish  in  this  way. 

Breadfruit.  The  leaves  of  this  tree 
when  slightly  crushed,  are  bound  to 
the  head  or  forehead  as  a cure  for 
headaches.  Another  cure  for  head- 
aches is  to  inhale  the  aroma  from  the 
crushed  roots  of  a Guinea-Hen  bush. 

Match-Me-If- Yon-Can.  This  plant  got 
its  strange  name  from  the  fact  that  no 
two  of  its  leaves  seem  to  have  the 
same  markings.  Packed  inside  one’s 
shoes,  these  leaves  are  supposed  to 
cure  colds.  They  also  relieve  rheum- 
atic pains  when  crushed  and  applied 
to  the  affected  part  of  the  body. 

Shepherd  Needle.  Tea  made  from  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  is  supposed  to 
soothe  prickly  heat  or  upset  stomach. 
If  your  stomach  still  aches  after  taking 
the  medicine,  try  a tea  made  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Strong  Back  plant;  it 
cures  people  who  get  sick  from  Shep- 
herd Needle  tea. 

Old  Lady.  This  is  the  best  remedy  for 
a sore  back.  The  stalks  of  the  plant 
are  twisted  and  tied  around  the  waist 
like  a belt.  According  to  the  natives, 
it  gives  “great  easement  of  the  back”. 
The  plant  may  also  be  crushed  and 
applied  for  the  relief  of  prickly  heat 
or  itching  skin. 

Gale-Of-Wind.  This  plant  claims  a 
better  record  of  success  than  most 
others.  It  is  brewed  as  a tea,  and 
is  taken  to  reduce  fevers. 
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Pound-Cake  Bush.  This  one  comes 
close  to  being  the  patent  medicine  of 
the  bush;  it  is  good  for  general  weak- 
ness, coughs,  skin  disorders  — or 
chicken  pox.  The  flowers  of  the  plant 
are  dried  in  a heated  pan,  then 
crushed  into  a powder  which  is 
sprinkled  on  the  affected  areas.  The 
powder  may  also  be  mixed  with  hot 
water  and  taken  as  a drink.  Need- 
less to  say,  it  has  dubious  and  limited 
record  of  success  in  the  treatment  of 
chicken  pox. 

Aloes.  A jelly-like  substance  can  be 
obtained  from  this  plant  by  slitting 
and  scraping  its  fleshy  leaves.  This 
jelly  is  applied  directly  to  areas  of 
burnt  skin,  to  relieve  pain  — it  is  even 
good  for  sunburn.  Cut  lengthwise 
and  warmed  in  a pan,  the  leaves  are 
said  to  soothe  skin  sores. 

Bush  medicines  are  even  available 
for  more  serious  ailments:  Cancer 
Bush  is  supposed  to  relieve  skin  can- 
cer; Snowberry  is  believed  to  be  a 
tuberculosis  cure;  and  Jumbay  may 
be  used  either  as  a cure  for  heart 
trouble,  or,  as  a feed  for  cattle. 

Obviously,  some  of  these  medicines 
depend  a lot  on  superstition  for  their 
curative  powers,  especially,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  dose  has  to  be  taken 
under  a full  moon.  But  it  is  just  as 
obvious  to  any  visitor  to  the  Bahamas 
that  many  of  the  people  there  are 
bigger,  brawnier  and  healthier  than 
we  will  ever  be.  We  smoke  cigarettes 
and  take  tranquilizers  in  spite  of  their 
unpleasant  side-effects.  Maybe  we 
should  switch  to  Dogwood  Chips,  Old 
Lady  sandwiches,  Periwinkle  shakes 
and  Granny  Bush  soup  for  a unique 
treat  — and  a treatment  at  no  extra 
cost.  ■ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

Translations  are  needed  by  Fr.  Pat 
Kelly  in  the  Philippines.  He  wants 
to  translate  Catholic  books  into  the 
Bisayan  language  and  have  them 
printed  to  start  a parish  library.  He 
will  need  $2,000. 

An  outboard  motor  (no  more  than  5 
years  old),  and  5 organs  are  requested 
by  Fr.  Linus  Wall  of  New  Amster- 
dam, Berbice,  Br.  Guiana. 

Automobile  tires  are  requested  by  Fr. 
Roberts  in  St.  Vincent.  Volkswagen 
tires  cost  $34.00  each,  and  he  needs 
four  of  them.  Can  you  donate  one  or 
more?  He  also  uses  seven  gallons  of 
gas  a week  at  73c  a gallon. 

A classroom  made  out  of  branches 
and  straw  has  been  added  by  Fr. 
Curcio  to  his  parish  school  in  Santo 
Domingo.  But  he  hasn’t  paid  for  it 
yet.  It  cost  $55.00. 

Another  SFM  chapel  is  under  con- 
struction but  only  half  finished  due  to 
lack  of  funds.  It  is  being  built  by 
Fr.  J.  Moriarty  in  his  mission  of  Rio 
Boya  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
needs  $600  to  finish  it. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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mission 


CPhis  month,  four  of  our  priests  — 
Very  Rev.  Francis  Diemert,  SFM, 
Rev.  James  Waish,  SFM,  Rev. 
Armand  Clement,  SFM,  and  Rev. 
Bernard  Dwyer,  SFM  — are  cele- 
brating their  25th  ordination  anni- 
versaries. They  were  ordained  on 
December  17,  1938. 

Fr.  Diemert  worked  as  a missionary 
in  China  and  Santo  Domingo  before 
being  appointed  vice-rector  of  the 
seminary  in  1949.  He  later  became 
rector  of  the  seminary,  a member  of 
the  General  Council,  and  in  1959  was 
elected  Superior  General  — an  office 
he  still  holds. 

Fr.  Walsh  did  parish  and  promo- 
tion work  in  the  Toronto  Archdiocese 
before  being  sent  to  Santo  Domingo 
in  1944.  He  has  been  working  in  that 
country  ever  since,  except  for  a two- 
year  interruption  beginning  in  1959, 


when  he  was  recalled  to  do  promotion 
work  in  Canada.  He  is  now  the 
pastor  of  Yamasa  parish. 

Fr.  Dwyer  was  an  Irish  Christian 
Brother  before  becoming  a priest,  and 
after  his  ordination,  worked  in  parish 
and  promotion  work  and  served  as  a 
Navy  chaplain  before  being  sent  to 
Santo  Domingo.  He  later  worked  for 
six  years  in  Japan  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred back  to  Santo  Domingo  where 
he  is  still  working. 

Fr.  Clement  has  worked  as  a 
missionary  in  China,  a chaplain  in 
the  RCAF,  a pastor  in  Alberta  and 
was  assigned  to  our  Society’s  promo- 
tion department  before  being  sent  to 
the  Philippines  where  he  is  still 
stationed. 

Two  other  members  of  the  class  of 
1938  — Fr.  Cameron  McDonald  and 
Fr.  Francis  Mclsaac  are  deceased. 


Francis  Diemert,  SFM  Armand  Clement,  SFM  Bernard  M.  Dwyer,  SFM 
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ALMONTE 

MEMORIES 


Rfr.  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Carey,  D.P. 


The  author  of  this  article,  Msgr.  Carey,  is  the 
pastor  of  St.  Helen’s  Church,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
He  was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1897  and 
came  to  Canada  at  the  invitation  of  the  founder 
of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  Msgr. 
Fraser,  who  met  him  in  Ireland  in  1911. 
Fr.  Carey  was  ordained  for  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  on  December  18,  1920 
— the  first  student  of  China  Mission  College, 
Almonte,  to  be  raised  to  the  priesthood. 
He  went  to  China  in  1921  where  he 
worked  until  his  health  gave  out.  He  then 
returned  to  Canada  to  work  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Vancouver. 


T arrived  in  Almonte,  Ontario,  from 
-*■  Ireland,  in  the  wee  small  hours  of 
Sunday,  September  14th,  1919.  The 
town  was  brilliantly  lighted  — not  in 
my  honor!  — but  because  of  an 
ample  local  supply  of  electric  power. 
I could  see  immediately  that  Almonte, 
about  one  hour’s  train  ride  west  of 


Ottawa  on  the  main  Canadian  Pacific 
line,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  towns  in  Canada  and 
this  first  impression  was  amply  con- 
firmed by  some  18  months’  residence. 

Following  directions  received 
earlier  from  Father  Fraser,  I had  no 
difficulty  in  locating  the  new  China 
Mission  College  on  the  edge  of  “Irish- 
Town.”  Naturally,  at  that  hour  “not 
a creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a 
mouse!”  After  insistent  pressure  on 
the  doorbell,  shuffling  slippered  feet 
indicated  response  from  within.  The 
door  was  opened  cautiously  by  Father 
Miguel  de  los  Santos  Caralt. 

“My  name  is  Carey.  I have  just 
arrived  from  Ireland.” 
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"I  could  see  im- 
mediately that 
Almonte  . 
must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful 
towns  in  Canada 
and  this  first  im- 
pression was  con- 
f i rmed  by  18 
months'  resi- 
dence. 


“ Oh , par  favor  di  Dios ” — or  some- 
thing like  that! — “Come  right  in.  We 
have  been  expecting  you.” 

Now,  why  was  I,  a subdeacon  from 
Ireland,  at  Almonte  on  September  14, 
1919? 

It  all  goes  back  to  a lovely  day  in 
June,  1911.  I was  then  completing 
my  first-year  high  in  the  Apostolic 
School  of  Mungret  College,  Limerick, 
Ireland.  This  school,  staffed  by  the 
Jesuits,  was  designed  to  train  and 
educate  boys  who  desired  to  serve  on 
the  foreign  missions.  Founded  about  a 
quarter  of  a century  previously,  it 
had  already  supplied  about  100  dio- 
cesan and  regular  priests  to  the 
Church  in  Britain,  United  States, 
Canada  and  Australia;  also  a half 
dozen  or  so  to  the  Church  in  Africa 
and  the  Orient.  Missionaries  visiting 
the  school  were  always  invited  to 
speak  on  their  work.  When  Father 
John  Mary  Fraser  of  Toronto,  a 
missionary  with  ten  years’  experience 
in  China,  addressed  the  Apostolic 
students  in  June,  1911,  it  was  indeed 
a red-letter  day  for  me  and  for  several 
others. 


Here  was  a totally  dedicated  man 
of  God,  serious,  practical,  in  no  sense 
frivolous,  not  even  slightly  humorous 
in  his  appeal  to  critical  ‘teenagers’.  His 
address  was  highlighted  by  the  show- 
ing of  a number  of  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  the  Chinese  people  - — 
Christians,  pagans,  farmers,  fishermen, 
coolies,  officials,  mandarins,  bonzes, 
missionaries,  native  priests,  native 
seminarians,  churches,  chapels, 
schools,  dispensaries.  Here,  we  felt, 
here  at  last  is  a man  who  knows  and 
loves  his  work! 

A few  weeks  later,  home  on  vaca- 
tion, great  was  my  surprise  to  receive 
a visit  from  Father  Fraser  himself. 
My  good  mother  — God  rest  her  soul 
— opened  her  heart  and  her  home  to 
our  most  welcome  and  distinguished 
visitor.  There  followed  a week  of 
real  mission  campaigning  in  our  city, 
visiting  the  bishop,  pastors,  convents 
and  institutions,  acquainting  one  and 
all  with  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
China.  Father  Fraser  insisted,  over 
and  over  again,  on  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  Church  in  the 
English-speaking  world  to  play  its 
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part  by  engaging  actively  and  gener- 
ously in  the  propagation  of  the  Faith 
abroad.  Results  were  not  immediately 
apparent,  but  the  seed  was  sown  and 
some  fell  on  good  ground.  Even  I, 
myself,  was  non-committal.  How- 
ever, at  the  end  of  the  week,  as  I 
saw  my  friend  off  for  Dublin,  I said 
au  revoir  and  not  adieu. 

In  January,  1918,  with  18  other 
senior  students  from  various  Irish 
seminaries,  I entered  the  new 
Maynooth-Mission-to-China  seminary 
at  Dalgan  Park,  Galway.  This,  later 
on,  developed  into  the  Society  of  St. 
Columban.  In  April,  1918,  I was 
ordained  sub-deacon  at  Ireland’s  great 
national  seminary  in  Maynooth.  My 
three  classmates  from  Dalgan  Park 
and  I are  facetiously  known  as  “Lloyd 
George’s  Subdeacons”.  One  of  them  is 
the  renowned  Bishop  Thomas  Quinlan 
of  Korean  fame.  The  reference  is  to 
the  abortive  attempt  of  Britain’s  Lloyd 
George  to  enforce  universal  military 
service  on  all  Irish  youth,  clerics  in- 
cluded. This  was  forestalled  by  ordin- 
ation of  major  orders  somewhat  ahead 
of  the  due  canonical  time.  The 
Church  and  the  whole  nation,  led  by 
Eamon  de  Valera,  were  united  in  re- 
sisting this  encroachment  on  national 
rights  and  liberty. 

In  the  following  year,  exactly  nine 
years  after  our  first  meeting  Father 
Fraser  turned  up  again  in  Ireland. 
This  time  he  was  seeking  priests  or 
seminarians  to  help  him  establish  a 
foreign  mission  seminary  in  Canada. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Fathers  at 
Dalgan  Park,  I felt  privileged  to 
volunteer  my  services;  and  thus  it 
happened  that  I arrived  in  Almonte, 
Ontario,  that  September  morning,  and 


knocked  at  the  door  of  China  Mission 
College. 

Entering  China  Mission  College 
was,  for  me,  an  experience  not  too 
easily  described.  Of  one  thing  I am 
absolutely  certain  — I felt  completely 
“at  home”.  On  the  staff,  in  addition 
to  Fathers  Fraser  and  Caralt,  both 
seasoned  missionaries,  were  Father 
John  J.  Sammon,  just  retired  from 
duty  as  a Canadian  Army  Chaplain, 
also  Father  William  O’Toole,  who  had 
served  the  Church  for  several  years  in 
Sacramento,  California.  The  student 
body  numbered  about  ten  in  Septem- 
ber, 1919.  These  were  in  all  grades, 
from  junior  high  to  fourth  year  the- 
ology. We  were  of  many  races  and 
tongues  — Chinese,  Dutch,  French, 
English,  Irish,  yet  we  were  one  happy 
family.  As  prefect,  professor  of  Latin 
and  student  of  theology,  I had  not 
many  idle  moments.  While  following 
the  regular  seminary  curriculum,  we 
assisted  each  Sunday  at  the  high  Mass 
in  St.  Mary’s  Parish  Church.  The 
Pastor,  Father  Cavanagh,  was  at  all 
times  keenly  interested  in  our  work. 
He  and  I were  agreed  on  Ireland’s 
right  to  complete  independence. 

One  year  after  my  arrival  in 
Almonte,  I was  ordained  to  the  dia- 
conate  by  Archbishop  Gauthier  in  the 
Basilica  of  Ottawa.  Prior  to  ordina- 
tion, I was  properly  tonsured  by  the 
Archbishop’s  secretary.  Imagine  the 
consternation  of  some  dear  old  ladies 
the  next  Sunday,  back  in  St.  Mary’s. 

“Whatever  can  have  happened  to 
poor  Mr.  Carey?  Just  look  at  his  hair, 
will  you!” 

In  all  justice,  Archbishop  Gauthier 
was  not  to  blame.  It  was  all  my  own 
choice. 
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Almonte,  Ontario, 
1919,  the  Scar- 
boro  Foreign 
Mission  Society's 
first  headquarters 
can  be  seen  on 
the  left  beyond 
the  bridge. 


Ordination  to  the  holy  priesthood 
took  place  in  the  same  basilica  on 
Saturday,  December  18,  1920.  No 
matter  how  unworthy,  I was  regarded 
as  the  first  fruits  of  Father  Fraser’s 
efforts  ip.  Canada.  One  of  my  sisters, 
a religious  of  the  Congregation  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Namur,  came  all  the 
way  from  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  to 
represent  our  family.  My  first  solemn 
Mass  was  celebrated  in  St.  Mary’s, 
Almonte,  on  the  following  day,  De- 
cember 19,  and  the  occasional  sermon 
was  given  by  Father  Fraser,  himself. 

A brief  holiday  with  relatives  in 
Brooklyn  preceded  a month  or  so  of 
campaign  work  in  the  diocese  of 
Pembroke,  Ontario,  where  I was 
enthusiastically  received  by  Bishop 
Ryan,  his  devoted  clergy  and  people. 
Early  in  February,  1921,  I was  on 
my  way  to  China  to  join  Father 
Sammon,  who  had  preceded  me  by 
some  months  in  our  proposed  mission 
field  in  the  province  of  Kweichow, 
southwest  China.  I felt  very  much 
alone  that  cold  night  in  February,  as 
I boarded  the  train  that  would  take 


me  to  the  Pacific  coast.  I was  cheered 
by  the  prayers  and  good  wishes  of  all 
the  students,  now  some  20  in  number, 
who  saw  me  off. 

A general  idea  of  my  life  and  work 
in  Kweichow  may  be  had  from  a 
booklet  published  in  1925.  Blazing 
the  Trail  contains  some  of  the  more 
important  letters  written  to  Father 
Fraser  and  others  during  my  actual 
stint  of  mission  work  in  China.  On 
the  last  page,  the  reader  may  appreci- 
ate some  verses  written  by  Columban 
missionary,  author  and  poet,  Father 
Patrick  O’Connor: 

“When  age  has  crept  upon  you  and  you  sit 
Lonely,  beside  your  fire,  at  evening-time, 

Mayhap  you  will  recall  some  oden  rime 
Of  chivalry,  that  by  God’s  grace  had  lit 
Your  youthful  heart  with  eager  wish  to  brave 
All  things  for  Christ,  urging  you  forth  to  press 
To  high  emprise,  heroic  holiness, 

And  lose  your  life,  a stainless  soul  to  save.” 
“Then  will  you  marvel,  wistfully,  at  these 
Great  longings  of  your  youth  to  follow  Christ 
And  wonder  sadly  that  you  sacrificed 
Impulse  so  grand  for  gain  or  restless  ease. 

Ah,  let  it  not  be  so,  but  now  while  gleams 
The  heart’s  fine  fire,  buckle  God’s  armour  on 
And  be  His  knight — else  sit  when  youth  is  gone, 
Mourning  the  wasted  beauty  of  your  dreams.” 


f 
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Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 


This  story  of  Christmas  was  written  for  us  by  a high-school  girl  in  Toronto. 
I think  it  is  very  good,  and  I hope  you  enjoy  it. 

“He  ached  in  every  bone.  He  was  so  tired,  but  the  thought  of  the  young 
woman  by  his  side,  and  the  burden  she  had  to  bear,  heartened  him  and  he 
smiled  at  her  with  a confidence  he  didn’t  feel.  He  shuddered  at  the  sight  of 
the  place  where  they  were  to  spend  the  night  — gray,  and  cold  and  solemn 
against  the  darkening  sky,  but  she  placed  her  hand  trustingly  in  his,  and  he 
was  grateful  for  her  love. 

“Just  for  a minute  she  looked  frightened  and  his  heart  wept  for  her.  She 
was  so  young,  so  very  young  — and  yet  so  brave.  The  grip  on  his  hand 
tightened,  and  in  a voice  that  was  almost  a whisper  she  said  simply:  ‘I 
think  it’s  time.’ 

“He  went  to  the  well  for  some  water,  but  hurried  back  because  he  knew 
she  would  need  him  now.  The  sight  he  saw  as  he  entered  their  humble  shelter 
caused  him  to  fall  on  his  knees,  for  there  was  his  wife  radiant  with  joy,  and 
in  her  arms  a tiny  dark-haired  child. 

“He  gazed  in  wonder.  Raising  his  eyes  he  saw  in  the  dim  blue  skies  a star 
and  he  marvelled  at  its  brightness.  As  if  in  a dream  he  heard  the  cattle 
lowing;  he  realized  that  there  were  shepherds  adoring  this  tiny  child  and  he 
knew  angels  were  singing,  but  he  didn’t  hear  their  song.  All  he  could  hear 
was  a fervent  echo  in  his  heart:  ‘My  Lord  and  my  God.’  He  knew  this  was  his 
God,  he  worshipped  Him,  but  could  a child  so  small  redeem  the  world?  He 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  baby  his  wife  held  in  her  arms  was  his 
Creator,  and  that  to  him  was  entrusted  the  task  of  providing  for  and  protecting 
Him,  of  caring  for  and  teaching  Him. 

“He  was  frightened,  but  Mary  looked  at  him  beseechingly,  held  the  Christ 
Child  out  to  him  and  said:  ‘Arise,  Joseph,  come  to  your  Lord’.” 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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RECOGNIZING 
THE  CHURCH 


Francis  O'Grady,  SFM 


A/fen  have  the  same  difficulty  identi- 
'*-*-*■  fying  the  Church  as  they  have 
identifying  Christ.  After  2,000  years, 
how  many  recognize  His  bleeding 
wounds  and  follow  in  His  steps?  The 
whole  thing  is  such  a contradiction. 
You  must  give  up  your  life,  in  order 
to  find  it;  rob  yourself  of  everything 
to  find  everything  in  Christ.  The 
paradox  is  too  difficult  for  us  to  grasp. 
That  is  why  Christ  decided  not  merely 
to  teach  the  mystery  by  His  word;  He 
also  chose  to  live  it  for  us. 

The  King  of  Kings  was  born  in  a 
stable.  The  Creator  went  hungry. 
The  Architect  of  the  universe  “had 
not  where  to  lay  His  head.”  The 
Divine  Lover  was  crucified  by  those 
He  loved.  His  example  is  the  model 
He  left  for  us  to  follow.  Yet  the 
pattern  is  so  hard  to  understand. 

What  was  Christ?  He  was  prophet, 
priest  and  king.  As  prophet  He  taught; 
as  priest  He  sanctified;  as  King  He 
ruled.  And  this  same  pattern  will  be 


found  in  His  Church.  It  too  must 
teach,  sanctify  and  rule.  It  must  con- 
tinue to  teach  the  eternal  truths,  con- 
tinue to  sanctify  through  the  same 
sacraments,  continue  to  rule  mankind. 
And  the  Church  will  use  the  very 
methods  Christ  used.  To  teach  man- 
kind, she  will  train  certain  of  her 
members,  just  as  Christ  took  the 
chosen  twelve  under  His  special  care. 
These  members  need  not  be  supermen, 
no  more  than  were  the  twelve.  Aver- 
age health  or  better,  average  mentality 
or  better,  plus  a strong  desire  to 
follow  closely  in  Christ’s  footsteps, 
these  will  be  marks  of  the  call  to 
special  service.  With  such  indications, 
the  church  will  accept  volunteers,  give 
them  special  training,  help  develop 
their  characters,  teach  them  to  follow 
in  Christ’s  path,  and  then  send  out  to 
teach  His  message.  The  long  training 
is  necessary  since  their  most  persua- 
sive argument  will  be  the  example  of 
their  own  lives. 
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The  work  they  will  have  to  do  may 
have  many  different  facets.  Some 
will  be  shepherds,  others  fishermen. 
The  shepherds  will  care  for  the  sheep 
already  in  the  fold.  The  fishermen 
must  launch  out  into  the  deep.  These 
latter  will  require  a training  a little 
different  in  nature.  They  must  be 
taught  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  a new  people,  a new  language,  new 
customs,  new  food,  a new  climate.  It 
will  be  a new  world  for  them,  far 
from  their  homes  and  loved  ones. 
They  must  be  willing  to  learn  how  to 
think  all  over  again,  to  see  things 
through  others’  eyes,  to  forget  the 
way  things  are  done  back  home,  to 
accept  the  new  way  as  being  equally 
good.  They  must  be  above  narrow 
nationalism,  yet  respectful  of  the  flag 
under  which  they  must  live.  They 
must  be  all  things  to  all  men,  even 
as  Christ  was. 

The  shepherds  have  different  prob- 
lems. They  must  keep  a watchful  eye 
on  their  flocks  and  have  a keen  sense 
for  danger.  The  helpless  lambs  must 
be  protected,  properly  fed,  taught  to 
avoid  trouble.  The  lambs  must  be 
taught  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
older  sheep,  to  feed  on  known  pastures 
and  avoid  the  poisoned  wells.  The 
shepherd  does  not  dress  to  look  like 
his  flock.  He  must  be  easily  recog- 
nizable, readily  available  when  help  is 
needed.  He  too  must  be  well-trained, 
able  to  distinguish  truth  from  error, 
equipped  to  handle  every  emergency. 

Both  shepherds  and  fishermen  must 
be  intensely  loyal,  knowingly  obedient, 
and  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
the  truth.  Their  functions  are  not  so 
divided  that  one  excludes  the  other. 


Every  fisherman  must  be  partly  shep- 
herd, and  every  shepherd  must  know 
how  to  catch  fish.  Christ  was  both, 
and  so  must  his  ministers  be. 

Finally,  the  Church  must  rule.  In 
our  day,  this  function  is  sadly  mis- 
understood. Being  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic, the  average  citizen  fears 
dictatorships  and  thinks  of  the  Church 
as  a frightening  power;  hence  Christ 
and  His  Church  are  not  accepted. 
What  people  forget  is  that  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  is  within.  Christ  must 
rule  in  our  minds,  which  should  ad- 
here with  unwavering  belief  to  the 
truth;  He  must  rule  in  our  wills  which 
should  obey  the  law  of  God;  He  must 
rule  in  our  bodies,  which  should  serve 
as  instruments  for  the  sanctification  of 
our  souls. 

political,  but  natural,  all  of  us  joined 
by  the  common  bond  of  human  nature 
and  lifted  up  into  a supernatural 
union  of  divine  life.  Then  we  can  be 
at  home  with  God,  and  God  will  be 
at  home  with  us.  Christ  is  the  King 
of  all  men;  red  men,  brown  men, 
yellow  men,  black  men,  white  men, 
because  under  his  skin  every  man  has 
blood  of  the  same  colour,  red,  the 
colour  of  the  Precious  Blood  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

“O  my  Jesus,  1 know  it  is  Thy 
wish  that  the  members  of  Thy  Mysti- 
cal Body  should  be  Thy  Apostles  and 
instruments  to  continue  Thy  work 
upon  earth.  1 consecrate  therefore  to 
Thee  my  mind  and  heart,  my  lips  and 
tongue,  my  hands  and  feet.  Use  them, 
Lord,  as  Thine  own,  to  bring  more 
and  more  souls  to  know  and  love 
Thee,  and  those  that  already  know 
Thee  to  love  Thee  more.”  Amen.  H 
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Fr.  Thomas  McQuaid,  SFM,  was  born 
in  Seaforth,  Ont.,  and  was  ordained 
in  1939.  He  worked  in  China  from 
1940  to  1947,  when  he  became  spir- 
itual director  of  the  seminary.  In  1949 
he  was  elected  Superior  General  of 
the  Society,  and  when  his  term  expired 
in  1959,  he  was  made  superior  of 
Nazareth  House. 

I Remember 

At  7:00  a.m.,  Sunday,  October  20,  1940,  the  Japanese  ship  Ussuri 
^ Maru,  which  we  had  boarded  the  previous  day  in  Kobe,  docked 
at  a city  in  Japan  called  Moji.  When  we  spotted  a little  church  on  the 
hill,  Fr.  Clement  and  I decided  to  go  ashore  to  see  whether  or  not  it 
was  a Catholic  church  and,  if  possible,  to  say  Mass.  A beautiful  little 
shrine  to  Our  Blessed  Mother,  in  front  of  the  church,  assured  us  that 
it  was  a Catholic  church. 

When  we  entered,  we  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  a parish  church 
in  Japan.  The  pastor,  a Japanese  priest,  was  hearing  confessions  at 
the  front  of  the  church.  On  one  side  of  the  centre  aisle  men  knelt  or 
squatted  on  straw  mats  while  on  the  other  side,  in  similar  positions, 
were  women  wearing  white  veils  on  their  heads.  The  pastor  could 
speak  no  English  and,  of  course,  we  knew  no  Japanese.  In  faltering 
Latin  we  made  known  our  wishes  and  in  a few  moments  Fr.  Clement 
was  saying  Mass  at  the  main  alter  and  I at  the  side  alter.  Father  Joe 
Murphy,  who  had  decided  to  follow  us  from  the  ship  when  we  had 
not  returned  immediately,  offered  Mass  when  Fr.  Clement  had  finished. 

We  were  invited  to  the  rectory  for  breakfast.  It  was  our  first 
experience  in  removing  our  shoes  at  the  entrance  to  a home,  and 
putting  on  slippers  which  were  there  for  the  use  of  guests.  The  break- 
fast of  bread,  coffee  and  apples  was  enjoyed  and  the  kindness  of  the 
Japanese  priest  made  up  for  any  language  barrier.  He  kindly  escorted 
us  back  to  our  boat  giving  further  proof  of  his  hospitality.  As  we 
continued  our  journey  to  Peking  we  never  dreamed  that  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  would  some  day  be  caring  for  eleven  parishes  in  that  very 
country.  H 

Thomas  McQuaid,  SFM 
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We  have  so  many  nq 
subscribers  to  Scarbo 
Missions  that  we  ran  sh 
of  magazines  on  a rec 
issue.  But  it  wo 
happen  again  — we 
ordering  extra  cop 
from  now  c 
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We  have  about  70, Oi 
subscribers  now.  We 
aiming  for  100,0( 
Would  you  please  help 
by  subscribing  fo 
friend?  It  only  costs  $1 
a year.  Thank  y< . 
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I enclose  $ for: 
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